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THE 


PREFACE. 


rH  E  Author,  of  the  Work,  which  I  am  about  to  con- 
sider, has  given  to  it  the  title  of  A  Vindication  of 
Homer.  7/  seems  extraordinary,  that  he  should  have  ex- 
fended  so  much  labour  unnecessarily :  for  he  has  taken  in  hand 
to  vindicate,  where  there  was  no  grievance ;  and  to  maintain 
what  was  never  denied.  Not  one  syllable  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Treatise,  which  he  is  pleased  to  oppose,  that  at  all  derogates 
from  the  char  abler  of  the  Poet :  on  the  contrary,  there  ap- 
pears every  mark  of  the  highest  admiration*  To  this  Vin- 
dication another  is  annexed  of  the  Ancient  Poets  and  Histo- 
rians, who  have  recorded  the  siege  and  fall  of  Troy.  Among 
these  are  Metrodorus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Diodorus  Siculus, 

A  2  Pausanias^ 
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Pausanias,  Plutarch :  Of  the  Poetsy  Simonides,  Euripides* 
Lucretius y  Ovid :  to  whom  others  to  a  large  amount  might  be 
added*  These  are  all  spoken  of  by  me  as  Writers  of  con- 
sequence ;  and  to  their  authority  I  continually  appeal ;  nor 
can  there  be  shewn  an  instance^  in  which  they  have  been  mis-* 
represented.  The  Author  therefore  is  again  at  unnecessary 
trouble  to  defend r,  where  there  is  no  censure y  nor  opposition* 
His  zeal  and  humanity  are  needless ;  for  he  tries  to  justify '» 
what  was  never  disputed.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  worth 
whilex  as  we  proceed^  to  observe  his  mode  of  Vindication  *y 
for  I  fearx  that  it  will  be  sometimes  found  very  little  re.-* 
moved  from  abuse*.    But  of  this  I  shall  say  more  hereafter* 


A  N 


ANSWER 


TO     T  HE 


VINDICATION, 


In 


my  Observations  upon  Mr.  Morritt's  Vindication  of  Homer, 
I  shall  not  professedly  enter  into  any  considerations  concerning  the 
War,  with  which  it  is  conne&ed :  but  only  consider  if  his  stridiures 
are  well  founded  and  his  conclusions  just.    He  prefaces  this  Vindication 

with  a  remark,  which  i9  so  abstruse  and  elaborate,  that  I  am  not  sure, 

• 

that  I  perfe&ly  understand  it.  It  begins  in  the  following  manner. 
P.  i.  It  is  a  misfortune  attending  on  old,  and  established  truths,  that 
tvhilst  they  are  received  in  the  world,  as  matters  of  general  notoriety,  or 
undoubted  authority,  we  are  contented  to  take  them  upon  trust:  and,  not 
irrationally,  give  credit  to  the  opinions  of  those,  who  bad  better  oppprtunitiet 
than  ourselves  to  judge  of  their  truth  or  falsehood.  Here  is  an  unlucky 
circumstance  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  in  what  it 
consists.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  attending  upon  old  and 
established  truths,  that  they  are  taken  upon  trust.  But  how  can  any 
ancient  fa<3  be  taken  otherwise  ?  Whatever  is  not  intuitively  known, 
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must  be  received  in  this  manner.  It  is  farther  added,  that  We  are 
contented  to  take  them  upon  trust.  But  this  is  a  truth  too  plain  to  be 
mentioned.  For  we  must  necessarily  be  contented,  where  there  is 
no  choice.  What  adds  to  the  misfortune  is  faid  to  be,  that  <wer 
not  irrationally ,  give  credit  to  the  opinions  of  those,  who  had  better 
opportunities  than  ourselves  to  judge  of  their  truth  or  falsehood*  There- 
seems  to  me  to  be  here,  what  we  call,  a  paralogism :  for  how  can  it 
be  a  misfortune  to  a£t  rationally  :  and  to  give  credit  to  those,*  who  are 
better  informed  ?  Tn  fhort  how  can  there  Be  Toss,  or  grievance,.  in»  ad- 
mitting evidence  upoa  undoubted  authority  ?  The  Author  says,  that  we 
are  contented  to  give  this'  aflent :  and  well  contented  we  may  be  :-  for 
what  more  can  be  desired  than  moral  certainty  ?  The  Author  adds,. 
that  Sceptics  have  appeared  upon  this  subject  before  Mr  !£.— Sed 
omnes  illacrymabiles  urgentnr,  ignotique,  longi  no&c  jacent  (so  it 
should  be  expressed.).  To  this  I  can  only  say,  it  is  a  pity  that  this 
mark  of  contempt  was  introduced  so  early  3  or  that  it  was  introduced! 
at  all.     It  is  an  unfortunate  prelude. 

P.  3;    The  Author  of  the  Vindication  says,  that  Be  disclaims  all  i/f 

will  to  Mr.  B.     This  would*  appear  very  liberal  and  fair,  if  he  had 

not  immediately  subjoined,  that  though  there  is  an  appearance  of  candor, 

yet  he  (Mr.  B.)  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  affirmative  with' 

indifference.     Hence  we    find,   that,   notwithstanding    this    plausible 

appearance    of  candor,    Mr.  B.   has  but  little  share  of  it,  and   has 

wewcd  things  with  a  very  partial  eye.     After  this  come  some  very 

severe 
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Severe  intimations.  The  Reader  will  judge,  whether  his  (Mr.  BV.) 
statements  are  always  perfeflfy  fair.  And,  if  be  finds,  that  interpretations 
are  given  by  him  to  classical  passages,  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  context ; 
translations  materially  differing  from  their  originals ;  and  erroneous  tran- 
scripts from  the  originals  themselves;  be  will  be  apt  to  smile  at  the 
fervour  cf  that  zeal,  which  has  stepped  forward  under  the  mask  of 
inquiring  for  literary  truth,  to  defend  a  favorite  Egyptian  system.  The 
Author  seems  already  greatly  aggrieved,  and  betrays  much  disquietude: 
and,  we  fear,  some  intimations  of  more  ill  will  than  he  owns. 

Vcstibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisque  in  faucibui  Orci 
Lu&as,  ct  ultrtces  poiucrc  cubilia  Curs. 

JRt  indeed  sets  out  with  only  saying,  that  the  Reader  should  consider, 
and  judge,  whether  the  statements  of  Mr.  B.  are  always  pcrfe&ly  fair* 
This  is  mild  and  gentle;  and  like  that  calm  which  comes  before 
a  storm*  But  he  is  afterwards  less  moderate:  and  speaks  of  passages 
wholly  unwarranted,  false  translations,  erroneous  transcripts ;  and  as  we 
shall  fi  id  in  the  course  of  the  Treatise,  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth. 
So  far  from  smiling' at  a  mistaken  zeal,  the  World  must  detest  a 
man  under  such  a  mask,  who  is  guilty  of  so  much  perfidy  and 
baseness  j  who,  whatever  his  parts  may  be,  has  prostituted  them 
to  so  vile  a  purpose.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  6nd 
things  more  favourable ;  and  that  the  chara&er  of  the  person  alluded 
to,  will  not  be  affe&ed  by  these  severe  allegations.  As  to  truth 
being  sacrificed  for  a  favourite  Egyptian  system^  the  insinuation  it 

B  a  disin- 
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disingenuous ;  and  ito  such  prejudice  is  to  be  found.  It  is  very 
unworthy  the  person,  from  whom  it  proceeds.  It  is  open  to  the 
Reader  to  judge,  whether  there  be  the  least  truth  in  this  censure: 
and  he  may  farther  consider,  whether  he  can  here  see,  or  whether 
he  ever  in  his  life  saw, — Fervour  of  Zeal  under  a  mask  of  inquiry* 
stepping  forward  to  maintain  an  Egyptian  system*  It  affords  a  strange 
and  complex  phenomenon,  totally  past  my  comprehension. 

P.  4.  Mr.  B.  is  here  charged  with  unfairness  in  his  version  of  a 
passage  in  Justin  Martyr.  The  Author  accordingly  says,  Justin  is 
asserting  the  higher  antiquity  of  Moses:  and  be  does  not  say*  that  the 
Grecians  bad  no  history*  upon  which  they  could  depend;  but  that  they  bad 
none*  npbicb  was  accurately  detailed*  like  fke  records  of  the  Pentateuch  m 
But,  when  the  Author  brings  this  accusation,  and  charges  both  the 
version  grid  application  of  the  sentence  with  unfairness*  (p.  5.)  which  is 
a  severe  censure ;  why  does  he  not  bring  the  original  immediately 
before  the  eye  of  the  Reader  in  the  text,  and  afford  himself  a  better 
versipn,  and  prove  wherein  Mr.  B.  has  failed?  The  words  of  the 
learned  Father  are  asv  follow.  AMw$  rs  ah  tsto  vjutf  ayveuv  isrpoirriKSi* 
ire  tf&y  *EAA>;cr/  wpv  tm  OAvjuwr/aSwy  axp&sq  Woprpai,  0\)Y*s?i  ti  wyypa^ti 
uraXqtoy  'EhXtivcw  n  Batf&ctpwv  cyifjiccivoy  Tsrpoc^tv.  Just.  Mart.  p.  1 6.  A, 
Besides  you  ought  to  be  well  apprised*  that  the  Grecians  have  no  history* 
upon  which  they  can  depend*  antecedent  to  the  Olympiads.  They  have 
no  written  evidence  of  any  antiquity  relating  either  to  themselves  or  any 
ttber  nation.     This  is  the  true  purport  of  the  passage.     How  thea 

can 
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can  the  Author  assert,  that  Justin  does  not  say,  that  the  Grecians  bad 
no  history  on  which  they  could  depend ;  when  the  words  quoted  are  so 
plain  ?  As  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  records,  of  the  Pentateuch  detailed, 
they  are  not  included  here :  They  are  neither  mentioned,  nor  referred 
to  by  Justin. 

The  Author  of  the  Vindication,  in  treating  of  the  War  of  Troy, 
(p*  5#)  pronounces  the  grounds  of  this,  war  to  be  adequate.  By  this, 
I  presume,  the  Author  means,  that  they  afford  a  sufficient  and  probable 
reason  for  it.  He  gives  a  very  short  epitome  of  these  grounds,  which 
he  endeavours  to  make  plausible.  Paris,  an  Asiatic  Prince,  came  to  a 
Grecian  Court,  which  he  insulted  by  carrying  off  the  §>tfeen  of  the  Country y 
and  a  quantity  of  treasure,  and  slaves,  which  were  the  property  of  her 
husband.  In  this  plain  history  there  is  nothing  incredible.  Undoubtedly 
nothing,  when  thus  partially  represented.  But  the  Author  has  artfully 
omitted  a  number  of  articles,  with  which  this  history  is  accompanied. 
However,  he  says  most  truly,  that  Mr.  JB.  collecting  together  the 
miraculous  stories  related  by  different  Greek  Authors,  (and  he  should 
have  added  by  Homer  himself)  sees  nothing  on  every  side,  but  a  mass 
of  impenetrable  fBion.  1 be  supernatural  birth  of  Helen,  the  dreams  of 
Hecuba,  and  the  contest  of  the  three  Goddesses,  are  in  his  opinion  so  gross, 
as  to  impeach  the  credit  of  every  part  of  the  story.  The  Author  certainly 
speaks  my  mind :  and  I  own,  that  I  think,  these  fables  are  very 
gross,  and  that  the  credibility  of  the  history  is  certainly  injured  by 
them }  for  they  are  the  foundation,  upon  which  that  history  is  built. 

But 
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But  as  the  Author  only  hints  at.  these  extravagances,  and  does  not 
choose  to  bring  them  before  the  eye  of  the  Reader,  it  shall  be  my 
business,  before  I  proceed  farther,  to  place  them  in  full  view;  at 
least  such,  as  are  most«  to  the  purpose* 

The  whole  of  the  war  depended  upon  Helen  being  stolen,  and 
carried  from  Sparta  by  Paris-  And  as  we  have  had  of  this  Personage 
a  yery  imperfect  account  given  above,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  a 
more  ample  history  of  him..  He  was  the  son  of  Priam  by  Hecuba, 
who  when  she  was  with  child,  of  him,  dreamed,  that  she  was  delivered 
of  a  burning  torch.  This  was  by  the  wise  men  of  Troy  interpreted, 
as  a  fatal  prognostic:  and  they  gave  out,  that  the  child  would  one 
day  inflame  his  Country,  and  be  the  rum  of  the  nation.  Upon  this 
the  Parents  formed  an  unnatural  resolution,  that  the  child,  when  born, 
should  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  upon  Mount  Ida.  He  was 
accordingly  carried,  and  exposed  there.  But  some  Shepherds  found 
him:  and  he  was  through  their  compassion  preserved.  When  he 
arrived  at  a  state  of  majihood,  he  was  one  day  accosted  by  the  God 
Mejrcury,  who  came  to  his  hovel,  ?nd  presented  him  with  a  goldea 
apple.  At  the  sarr>e  tirr\e  he  jtold  him,,  that  he  was  to  bestow  it  as 
a  prize  upon  the  most  beautiful  of  the  threp  Goddesses,  who  attended 
for  his  determination.  These  three  Deities  were  Juno,  Pallas,  and 
Venus;  who  immediately  stript  themselves  before  him,  and  he  after 
?  proper  attention,  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to  Venus.  The  Goddess 
Ui  return,    promised  jhat    she    would   bestow  pporj  him  the  most 

handsome 
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handsome  woman  in  the  world.  After  .this  he  quitted  his  pastoral 
life;  and  leaving  the  Mountain  he  came  to  Troy.  Here,  by  what 
means  we  know  not,  he  was  found  out  and  acknowledged  by  hi$ 
Parents :  and  from  a  Clown  and  Mountaineer  became  the  finest 
Gentlemtah  of  the  age. 

Soon  after  this  he  built  a  fleet  of  Ships,  the  last  thing  that  one  would 
have  expedted,  and  though  commerce  was  not  then  known,  and  little 
communication  subsisted  between  the  Provinces,  as  the  Author,  p.  6,  and 
p.  8.  observed :  and  though  not  the  least  reason  is  given  for  his  going, 
to  Sparta,  yet  to  Sparta  he  went  with  his  fleet  of  fhips.  At  that  time1 
Menelaus  was  King  of  that  City,  whose  wife  was  the  peerless  Helen* 
whom  Paris  beguiled  and  carried  off.  One  would  imagine,  that 
when  he  had  stolen  such  a  prize,  with  treasure  to  a  great  amount,  thaC 
he  would  have  made  the  best  of  his  way  homeward ;  and  there  fee u red 
himself.  No:  he  took  quite  a  different  course;  and  carried  his  Lad/ 
to  Egypt:  and  then  after  some  time  returned  to  Troy.  Helen  is  said! 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Lcda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus,.  with  whom* 
Jupiter  had  a  private  intercourse  in  the  fhape  of  a  Swan.  Hence  heir 
mother  at  a  proper  time  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  eggpj  andl 
out  of  one  of  these  Helen  and  a  brother  were  hatched.  When  fli© 
was  as  yet  very  young  (he  became  greatly  admired  for  her  uncommon? 
beauty,  and  Tyndarus,  suspedting  that  /he  would  be  one  day  m  stolen, 
obliged  all  those,  who  made  any  pretensions,  to  swear,  that  they  would 
unite  their  powers  to  bring  her  back.     This  shewed  a  wonderful  fore- 

cast* 
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cast,  and  at  the  same  time  an  uncommon  affe&iqn  in  Tyndarus  for  a 
suppositious  and  spurious  child.  These  however  were  the  grounds  of 
the  Trojan  War  and  the  expedition  of  the  Grecians. 

We  see,  that  the  history  of  this  war  is  founded  upon  the  most  idle 
and  improbable  stories,  yet  the  Author  of  the  Vindication  insists,  that 
tke  truth  of  this  history  is  not  hence  at  all  impeached;  and  this  we 
shall  find  repeated  through  his  whole  Treatise.  But.it  is  a  mistake: 
for  if  the  basis  be  bad,  the  building  must  be  in  danger.  And  whereas 
Euripides,  and  several  Grecian  Writers  differ  in  some  of  these  essential 
articles,  the  Author  sets  them  atfide,  because  they  were  Poets.  But 
Homer  was  a  Poet,  and  by  the  Author,  p.  j$f  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Asia.  A  Native  therefore  of  Hellas  has  as  much  reason  to  be  cre- 
dited about  Helen  and  Sparta,  as  a  person  of  the  opposite  continent. 
The  Author  would  fain  rid  himself  of  these  difficulties,  and  palliate 
the  extravagances  of  the  Poets.  But  it  is  impossible.  The  most  idle 
fidion  is  in  Homer  himself,  who  makes  the  contest  of  the  Goddesses, 
and  the  apple  given  to  Venus,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war*  He 
speaks  of  Juno  and  Pallas  as  never  forgiving  it. 

'AAA*  s%ovy  dg  <r(piv  irpunov  ctTnrxjSsTQ  IXtog  lf>rf9 
KaJ  npiajuto^,  km  Aad£  AAe£av5p*  |y«t*  ctrrig* 
*0$  w*fc€(F<r£  $sag>  ors  ol  pz<r<ruvXov  Ikqtto, 

These  articles  cannot  be  cancelled;  and  if  they  are  on  the  other 
hand  admitted,  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  and  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto* 

have 
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fcave  a?  good  right  to  be  believed.     Clelia,   Cassandra,  and  Araadi* 
de  Gaul  have  better  pretensions. 

The  Author  tries  to  excuse  these  legendary  stories  throughout  his 
whole  Treatise;  but  in  these  endeavours  he  cautiously  avoids  mentioning: 
many  fa&s,  of  which  he  ought  to  have  taken  notice.  He  alludes-  too* 
partially  to  many  incidents,  instead  of  laying  them  properly-  before 
%he  Reader.  He  also  omits,  many  arguments  and  proofs,  which  are- 
contained  in  the  Treatise,  which  he  opposes;  and  are  there  inserted* 
to  shew  the  incredibility  of  the  war* 

P.  9.  He  likewise  tries  to  make  tHe  antecedent  rape  of  Helen  6jr 
Theseus  plausible  by  the  like  omissions,  and  forms  a  history  of  it 
from  Plutarch,  which  he  so  models,  as  to  make  it  in  some  degree* 
credible.  But  he  does  not  take  notice  of  one  syllable,  that  makes* 
against  him*  He  says  nothing  about  her  being  at  that  time  represented' 
as  only  seven  years  old ;.  and  her  brothers  no  older,  as  they  were  from* 
the  same  eggSi  He  forgets  that  his  Author,.  Plutarch,  confesses  t\ic- 
obscurity  of  the  times,,  and  the  uncertainty  of  this  hiftoryj  that  he' 
owns  that  Helen  was  not  yet  in  a  ftate  of  maturity ;  that  according  to* 
some  writers,  she  was  not  stolen  by  Theseus  j  but.  that  it  was  Idas  and- 
Lynceus  who  carried  her  away.  Plut.  Theseus,  p.  4.  F.  All  this* 
intelligence,,  and  these  contradi&ions,,  are  passed  over  by  the  Author  in> 
silence. 
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The  Author  had  mentioned,  p..  7.  the  powerful  Leaders  tf  Greece  S 
their  alliances,,   and  the  large   confederacy,  fanned  at  Aulis.     He  men- 
tions Heroes,  who  asserted  the  cause  of  justice  y  and  stood  in  the  place  of 
the  Gods.,  p.  8..    Yet  this  was  at  a  time,  when  by  his  own  confession,. 
Agriculture  was  neglected,  and  commerce  unknown,  p>  6.     And  he  speaks- 
of  people  at  this  day,   who  bear  a.  strid  resemblance  to  them,   for* 
piracy  is  frequent  among  them*  little  communication  between  the  Provinces  % 
in  short  every  characteristic  of  th*  early  times*  excepting  their  freedom  and! 
their  honour,     p.  8.     Thus  we  find  honour  and  freedom  supposed  iw 
these  early  times  amidst  confessed  barbarism .5  and  great  and  distance 
alliances  formed,  where  there  was  little   or  no  communication  :    al- 
liances, that  extended  from  Epirus  to  Rhodes*    and  from  Rhodes  to 
Thrace     pi  7.     He   farther   admits,,   that    hv   these   honourable  days*. 
the  petty    Chiefs*  were  continually,  engaged-  in    a  freebooting   wurfarey 
and  ready  to  assemble,  where  there  was  any.  prospect  of  plunder,  p.  7*. 
8.     A*  to  their  freedom  mentioned  above,    we  can  say  little  to  it;, 
as  we  never  heard  of  it,,  unless  it  consisted  in  taking  the  liberty  to> 
rob  their  next  neighbours*     Of  this  freedom  mention:  is  often  made* 
in    Homer*     And  none  were  more  free,  if  this  were  freedom,  than, 
those  Heroes,,  who  ate  said  to  have  asserted  the  cause  of  justice,  and  stood 
in  the  place  of  the  Gods..    The   Poet  describes  them,  as  in  a  state  of" 
rapine  before  the  war,    and   they   all   turned    Pirates   and   Marauders- 
afterwards.     Strabo.   L..  1.    p.   83..    Of  this    ample    testimony   was* 
afforded :    but  the  whole  is   passed  oyer  in  silence ;.  and  a  specious- 
pi&ure  of  honour  is  given,  as  existing  in  the  most  rude  and  barbarous- 
times..    But  of  this  I.  shall  s^  more,  hereafter,. 

P-  13* 
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V.  13.  The  Author  of  the  Vindication  proceeds  in  saying,- -Jf  seems 
strange  to  Mr.  B.  that  an  army  like  that  at*  Platea,  should  be  thought  an 
extraordinary  exertion,  at  a  time  when  Greece   abounded  both  in   wealth 
and  men ;   and  yet  that  she  should  be  able  in  the  rude  ages  described  by 
Thucydides,  to  levy  and  support  so  extraordinary  an  armament,  as  that  under 
Agamemnon.    But  our  astonishment  will  cease   when  we  reJleSl  that  the 
barbarous,  and  uncivilised  ages  of  the  world  have  ever  furnished  armies 
whose  numbers  in  civilised  times  are  almost  deemed  fabulous.     He  accor- 
dingly mentions  from  Pausanias,  that  the  army  of  Brennus  amounted 
to  "213200  effective  men:  and  adds,  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  wbem 
Marius  conquered,  brought  into  the  field  against  him  300000  effedlhe  men. 
The  Gauls,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  sacked  and  burnt  the   City 
of  Rome,  and  the  Huns,  Goths >  and  Vandals  of  later  times,  assembled  troops^ 
which  astonish  almost  to  incredulity.     The  very   circumstances  of  rudeness 
and  barbarism,  which  fotm  the  ground  work  of  Mr.  B's  argument,  are  in 
reality  the  proofs  of  its  fidelity.     In  this  argument,  we  fear,  the  Author  is 
mistaken.     It  does  not  merely  depend  upon  the  numbers  sent  out; 
t  but  upon  the  extent  of  country,  where  they  were  colledted.     Gaul 
and  Germany  were  large  and  populous  regions.     Scandinavia  was  very 
extensive,  and  styled  the  Northern  hive,  whence  vast  colonies  issued* 
And  the  Scythic  region,  of  the  Huns  we  know  to  have  been  immense, 
though  the  precife  extent  cannot  be  determined.     What  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  the  addition  of  the  small  provinces  above,  to  these? 
They  bear  no  proportion.     We  must  not  therefore  consider  only  the 
number  of  men  specified  3  but  the  regions,  from  which  they  came. 

C  a  The 
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The  least  of  .these  was  many  times  larger  than  all  Greece.  T'le  Au- 
thor concludes/  If  be  (the  Reader)  candidly  considers  all  this,  I  believe, 
he  will  hardly  .acquiesce  in  ^dr.  B's  conclusion  against  the  probability  of  the 
.expedition.  We  fear,  if  no  better  arguments  are  brought,  the  Reader 
will  be  forced  to  acquiesce. 

P.  22.  Mr.  B.  now  starts  another  objection,  for  he  asserts,  that  the 
Shipping  of  the  Grecians,  must  by  a  ten  years  anchorage,  have  been  rendered 
totally  unfit  for  service.  Wc  should  never  strain  the  words  of  a  Writer 
beyond  their  true  purport.  There  is  no  mention  made  by  Mr.  B.  of 
anchorage,  nor  were  the  ships  at  anchor,  but  drawn  upon  the  beach* 
Nor  does  he  assert  -,  but  says  only,  that  one  would  imagine.  But  if  he 
had  spoken  more  determinate^,  how  could  he  be  blamed,  when  he 
is  countenanced  by  the  very  words  of  the  Poet? 

*[hc  timbers  are  rotted,  and  the  cordage  has  lost  it's  strength.  These 
words  the  Author  unduly  suppresses  and  proceeds,  we  fear,  in  a  course 
of  argument  too  lax  and  inconclusive.  He  tells  us,  that  Mount  Ida 
abounded  in  timber,  and  adds,  Is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  ships 
were  never  repaired,  because  they  are  never  mentioned  as  undergoing  the 

operation  ? At  the  time,  to  which  Agamemnon  alludes  the  rigging  might 

want  repairing.  We  suppose,  before  they  sailed,  it  was  repaired,  p.  23.  But 
fvhy  does  he  suppose,  when  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposition  ? 

He 
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He  argues  from  the  silence  of  the  Poet,  when  he  speaks  most  plainly : 
and  when  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  tenth  year,  just  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  the  Ships  were  very  much  decayed.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  think,  as  the  Author  docs,  that  before  they  sailed,  there 
was  any  repairing:  for  the  contrary  is  manifest.  In  the  Odyssea 
Nestor  gives  a  full  account  of  every  material  article,  that  followed, 
upon  the  dcstru&ion  of  the  City.  He  says,  that  they  immediately 
purposed  to  return.  That  they  first  called  a  Council,  to  which  they 
came  intoxicated,  and  dissentions  ensued.  They  afterwards  separated 
with  much  noise  and  tumult.  He  intimates  farther,  that  Agamemnon 
wished  to  restrain  the  people  in  order  to  offer  some  propitiatory 
sacrifices ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  his  purpose :  for  the  greatest  part 
immediately  set  sail,  and  he  soon  followed.  Odyss.  T.  v.  130* 
There  was  therefore  no  time  for  repairing  or  rebuilding  a  thousand 
Ships.  , 

The  Author  still  proceeds,  and  says — From  the  quotation  which 
Mr.  B.  gives  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  he  infers  that  Menelaus  used 
the  same  ships  for  eight  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It  is  very 
truly  said,  for  it  is  so  intimated  by  the  Poet  in  his  Odyssea. 

Hyayopriv  ev  wjt/o-i,  kol)   oySoocTU    net  yi\9ov.  A.   8 1* 

To  this  evidence  the  Author  seems  to  us  to  make  a  strange  reply. 
p.  23.     Homer* s  words  are  w  vqwi9  in  ships;  and  whether  they  were  never 

repaired 
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repaired  or  rebuilt  is  a  subje&9  on  which  be  is  totally  silent.    Why  then 
does  the  Author  make  any  inference,  when  he  acknowledges  that  the 
,  Poet  says  not  one  word  to  the  purpose.     Menelaus  came  with  a  fleet 
to  Troy,  and  departed  with  it.     How  can  we  infer,  that  they  were 
different  ships,  when  no  such  intimation  is  afforded  ?    In  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of,  p.  23.  we  are  told,  In  this  passage,  I  can  find  not  one 
word  that  proves^  what  Ships  Menelaus  possessed,  or  how  they  bad  been, 
built*  or  how  often  repaired.     Why  then  does  he,  when  he  can  find  no 
intimation,  make  any  supposition  and  venture  upon  conje&ure  unsup- 
ported ?   He  is  still  unwilling  to  give  up  the  point,  and,  p.  24.  says, 
There  are  many  seahats    in  England  whose  duration  has  been   greater 
than  that  of  any  of  their  (the  Grecians)  ships.     Here  is  only  half  the 
truth  said ;  the  rest  is  not  duly  suppressed.     There  may  be,  what  he 
calls   seaboats,   as    old  as   Drake's   ship    was  at  Deptford.     But   are 
there  any  such,  which  want  no  repairs ;  and,  which  after  seventeen,  or 
even  ten,  years,  are  fit  for  service  ?  We  cannot  but  hesitate  about  the 
propriety  of  this  assertion. 

P. .  24:  The  Author  here  says— ~We  now  come  to  another  argument 
drawn  .also  chiefly  frcm  the  silence  of  Homer \  We  do  not  fnd,  it  is 
true,  any  mention  of  <a  regular  correspondence  9  which  was  owing  to  the 
/circumstances  of.  the  times ;  but,  that  there  was  no  intercourse  at  all9 
Cannot  be  inferred  from  Homer  s  not  having  recorded  it.  It  has  been 
rfiewn  by  Mv.  B.  that  such  an  inference  may  be  fairly  made ;  and  the 
flrguinents,  which  the  Author  njusjt  have  read,  were  not  drawn  merely 

from 


from  the  siFence  of  the  Poet,  but  from  what  he  has  more  than*  om*£ 
very  plainly  signified.  The  very  line  quoted  by  the  Author  from? 
Mr.  B.  shews  that  there  had  been4  no  correspondence.  Zoouv  [u*v  erf 
(poco-i  Mswmov.  Iliad.  II.  v.  14*  They  say,  that  Menoetius  is  still  alive* 
By  this  we  find,,  that  there  was  a  vague  report,  consequently  very? 
uncertain.  Had  any  intelligence  been  brought  to  Achilles  himself^ 
from  his  Father,,  or  Friends  in  Thessaly,  he  would  have  spokej* 
With  more  certainty..  He  afterwards  plainly  shews,  that  he  knew* 
nothing  about  his  Father:  for  he  says  that  he  is  absolutely  in- doubts 
whether  Peleus  was  living,  or  departed* 

TiQmvcti,  rj  *&X  tvtQqv  en  fyoon    #xa%ij<r0af.   T.  V.    334*- 

For  I  should'  think,  that  my  Father  Peleus  is  either  absolutely  dead;  ot* 
barely  alive,  and  under  the  last  afflictions  of  old- age.  He  appears* 
equally  uncertain  about  the  fate  of  his  Son>>  whom  he  left  in  the? 
Island  Scyros      I  know  not*  he  saysy 

E/TTtf  en  $rti  ye  NewroXtytos   Oeotitirig,' 

Now  Scyros,  according  to  the  Poet,  could  nof  be  above  two*  days  and** 
a  half  sail  from  the  coast  of  Troas;  Even  Thessaly  was  not  much4 
farther;  for  Achilles  says,  that  he  could  reach  it  in  three  days.  11.  I#. 
v.-  363.-  Scyros  lay  nearly  in-  the  way  for  any  ships,  that  passed' 
or  repassed,  to  bring,  intelligence  from  Greece:  Yet  no  intelligence- 
seems   to  have*  been    obtained  during,  the  whole  time  ^above   nine- 

years)) 
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years)  that  the  army  was  before  Troy.  This  ha*  been  urged1:  -and! 
every  body  must  confess,  that  this  is  not  arguing  from  silence.  It 
is  a  fair  inference y  made  from  the  very  words  of  the  Poet.  And; 
afl  these  words  have  been  before  quoted ;.  and  these  proofs  have  been 
brought  in  full  view  for  the  Reader's  inspc&ion.  But  by  the  Author 
they  are  sometimes  extenuated;  and  sometimes  totally  negledted.  Andi 
he  renews  his  objections  to  articles*,  which  have  been  sufficiently 
ascertained,  as  if  nothing  had  been  previously  said.  And  we  are? 
sorry,  to  say,  that  this  is  attended  with  too  much  contempt. 

P.  24.  It  had  been  said,  that  no  intimation  is  given  of  any  fresKu 
troops  being  sent  to  the  army  before  Troy.  Upon  which  he  ohserve^ 
'—The  other  obj/flion.  of  their  (the  Grecians)  not  being,  recruited  is  equally' 
founded  on  Homers  silence.  And  surely  it  is  not  founded  amiss:  for* 
fiow  can  we  believe  a  fadt',  that  is  not  once  mentioned,  and  where 
there  is  constant  intimation  to  the  contrary  ?  The  Author'of  the  Vin- 
dication  still  proceeds,,  and  says, We  read  however    of  the  recruits* 

brought  afterwards   by  Pyrrhus ;  and-  allowing  the  argument  in  its  fullest 
extent,  it  will  only  prove  that  tb&  army  must  have  been,  greatly  weakened  be~- 
fore  the  tenth  year..  Why  then  did  they  not  send  for  recruits  before  that 
year  ?  and  what  reason  have  we  to  think,  that  even  then  they  sent  for 
them?     If  the  Author  has   any  account  of  fresh   troops  brought   by 
Pyrrhus,  (for  we   recolledt   none,  lie  should  mention  his  authority  for 
it.     But  he  seems  to  suspeft  the  evidence      And  whilst  he  dwells  so* 
much  upon  the  "silence  of  Homer*  he  forgets,  what  the  Poet,  really 

has 
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has  said:  to  which  he  ought  to  have  attended.  Homer  speaks  very  ' 
plainly  upon  tills  subject ;  and  informs  us,  that'  Pyrrhus  was  concealed^ 
im  the  Island  Scyrusj  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  which  coulid  not 
have  furnished  any  supply  of  consequence,  nor  did*  it  supply  any 
at  all.  Ulysses  tells  Achilles  in  a  discourse  with  him,  that  he  caw 
give  him  a  very  good  account  of  his-  son  Neoptolemus,  called  also* 
Pyrrhus.. 

Avreg   yap  pv  eye*  xxftXrig.  mi   vvjeg.  eurijfi 

Hyctyov  «c  2xvf>8    jut    evxjnufJ&ts  Ayptes*  Odyss.  A.-  V.   £07'^ 

Wc  find,  he  was  fetched  from  2x.vpog9  or  Scyros,,  and  brought  in  #  . 
single  ship,  which  had  before  its  complement.  What  recruits  couldS 
fie  bring  ?  None  certainly,  as  is  plain  fron*  the  Poet's  words.  This* 
is  not  arguing  from  silence.  The  truth-  is  not  founded  upon  what 
was  not  said:,  but  upon  Homer's  clear  and  positive-  evidence,  with* 
which  it  is  a  pity,  that  the  Author  was  not  better  acquainted*  We 
are  obliged  in  justice  to- say  so  much,,  and  at  the  same  time  to  warn* 
him  of  arty  blind  attachment:  /or  we  find  him.  at  the  close  saying,. 
that  Troy  at  last  fell  only  by  a  well  timed  stratagem*  From  this-  it: 
appears,  that  he  gives  credit  to  the  story  of  the  wooden  horse  ;  a* 
fidtion,;  the  most  idle  that  ever  was  devised*. 

It  had  been'  observed  in  the  Treatise,  which  the  Author  of  the 
Vindication  controverts*  that  Homer  shews  great  precaution  in  respe& 
to  the  Fortification,  which  the  Grecians  were  said  by  hinv  to  have* 
eisdted  for  the  security  of  their  Camp,  and  Fleet.     It  consisted  of  a* 
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wall  and  rampart,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  the  outer  side;  all  which, 
was  cons  traded  during  the  secession  of  Achilles.  Iliad.  H.  v%  435* 
The  Poet  was  sensible,  that  such  a  mound  of  earth  was  durable :  and 
if  it  ever  had  existed,  people  in  after  times  would  expedt  to  have 
found  it,  and  the  credibility  of  his  narration  depended  upon  its 
appearance.  The  Poet  therefore  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  and  to 
take  off  any  untoward  arguments  from  its  not  existing  afterwards,  says, 
that  it  was  demolished  by  some  of  the  Gods,  They  brought  all  the 
neighbouring  fivers  to  bear  upon  it,  Jupiter  also  rained  from  heaven 
for  nine  days ;  and  Neptune  assisted.  By  these  means  this  great  work 
was  borne  down  into  the  sea.  Hence  Mr.  B,  concludes,  that  the 
whole,  history  of  the  rampart  is  a  fable,  And  he  forms  his  opinion 
from  many  inconsistent  circumstances,  which  are  omitted  by  the 
Author,  who  represents  the  rampart  and  ditch  as  inconsiderable :  the 
*rork  of  one  day.  p.  28.  The  history  of  this  operation  is  thus  described 
by  the  Poet.  H.  y.  38 5,  The  Trojans  petitioned  for  a  truce,  that  they 
might  bury  their  dead,  which  was  granted.  They  accordingly  went 
to  Ida  to  cut  woqd,  and  the  Grecians  -took  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  the  same  place  with  the  like  view.  After  this  they  formed  their 
funeral  piles,  and  performed  the  last  rites.  This  was  their  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  Author  thinks,  that  this  was  compleated  in  a  single 
day;  and  hence  concludes,  that  the  foss  and  rampart  were  finished 
in  the  same  short  interval.  This  we  suspect  to  be  a  mistake :  for 
the  operations  seem  tp  have  required  a  much  longer  time.     This,  we 

think 
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think,  appears  afterwards  from  the  petition  of  Priam  to  Achilles.  In 
this  he  mentions  that  Ida,  whence  they  were  to  fetch  wood  was  a- 
great  way  from  the  City.  Oi<r9a  yup  «r  xoefse'eciv  «Ap&r,  rvfroQi  V  fay 
AgsJAsy  s%  opeos.  n.  v.  663.  He  therefore  begs  la  truce  of  no  Jess 
than  eleven  days  to  bury  his  dead,  artd  to  raise  a  tomb  to  He&or, 
If  the  distance  of  Ida  from  Troy  was  great >  it  must* have  been  far 
more  considerable  from  the  Grecian  camp:  which,  if  we  believe  Mr. 
Chevalier,  was  at  least  ten  miles  from  Troy„  The  funeral  rites  there- 
fore, and  the  constru&ion  of  the  foss  and  rampart,  took  up  4  much 
longer  space.  The  Poet  therefore,  when  he  mentions  the  particular 
time,  when  these  operations  were  carrying  on,,  speaks  only  of  the 
parts  .of  the  civil  day,  in  which  the  people  were  occupied.  They 
got  wood  as  early  as  they  could :  and  burnt,  and  buried  their  dead  at 
aight  *  afterwards— H/ao^  $'  ht  <*p  tare*  yjcog9  $u  £'  a^iKv^n  w%y  the  next 
morning,,  when  it  was  not  yet  quite  day- light,  but  still  doubtful  night* 
they  returned  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  and  raised  a  tomb  over  then* 
»— Tvjj&ov — hoc  txtqizov-.  H.  v.  435-  This,  we  think,  proves,  that  there 
was  more  than  one  day  allotted  for  the  performance  of  these  duties.. 
After  this  the  Poet  informs  us,  that  they  built  the  rampart,  aed  the 
ether  necessary  works:  but  in  what  time  is  not  mentioned.  We  cam 
only  make  an  estimate  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  works,  whicl» 
appear  to  have  beer*  very  considerable* 

Typo?  of*  ccpQt  ztrvprp  xptros   iypero   "Kcxog  A%cxiouVr 
Ty^Gw  y  aytf?  avrr^v  \v<x  wqisqv,  e%otyocyovTZ$ 
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HvpyVs  ff  {nfaXps,  uXotp  vrjwv  tb  xjxi  *tfaw» 
E*  y  avTPicrt  xsvTucg  mnouov  *y  apapviag, 

EktocGw  Jf  @#Geiav  stt   avrcj>  ra^pov  epv%*y, 

Evpsiav,  jjutyaXyv*  tv  h  fntpTwag   KaTSirri%MB     H.  V*  434J 

We  will  now  present  the  Reader  with  Mr.  Pope's  Version, 

Then  to  secure  the  Camp,  and  naval  Powers, 
^hey  raised  embattled  Walls  with  lofty  Tower*, 
From  space  to  space  were  .ample  gates  around, 
For  passing  chariots ;  and  a  trench  profound, 
Of  large  extent ;  and  deep  in  earth  below  ' 
Strong  piles  infix'd  stood  advene  to  the  foe. 
So  toil'd  the  Greets. Sep  Homer  H.  v.  43$. 

Mr.  Pope  affords  no  bad  imitation  of  the  original,  and  we  may  see 
from  him,  that  this  was  no  contemptible  work.  But  the  Author  of 
the  Vindication  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  humble* performance;  which 
(p.  28,)  he  provps  in  the  following  manner.  Of  the  size  of  each  of 
them  (thefoss  and  rampart)  we  shall  there  (in  the  12th.  Hook,)  fnd  a 
very  efficient  intimation.  When  the  Trojans  came  to  it  they  stepped, 
Jbr  says  he,  it  was  not  easy  to  leap  over  it ;  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
passing  through  jt,  since  the  sides  mere  very  steep ;  and  the  upper  part 
fenced  with  palisadoes.  We  fear*  there  were  other  obstacles ;  for  there 
lipem  to  have  been  also  palisadoes  below  in  the  ditch-— Txtppov  spv%ccv— 
&  h  c-HeXoTTfis  wjwn%<*y.    Yet  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  which 

he 


he  so  plainly  allows,  he  tells  us  in  the  next  line,  that  Heftor  aBually 
leaped  over  the  foss.  How  the  Author  could  possibly  be  led  into  this 
mistake,  we  cannot  imagine.  For  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  Hero  went 
over  the  causeway,  which  was  made  for  iWjftora,  a  passage  for  chariots 
and  horses,  and  consequently  for  the  foot  also,  to  pass  over,  when 
they  took  the  field ;  and  that  he  seized  a,  vast  stone,  and  went  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  opposite  tower,  which  with  a  violent  shock  he  burst 
open,  and  then  sprang  in.  The  Author  should  consider  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  going  under  a  building,  and  jumping  over 

a  rampart.     He  thinks  otherwise,  and  says,  p.   28. ditch,  rampart 

and paHsadoes  were  within  the  compass  of  a  desperate  leap.  A  very  desperate 
leap  it  must  have  been:  yet  he  persists,  and  affirms  that  Patroclus 
leaped  over  them  all.    And  he  shews  the  certainty  of  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing estimation  in  the  same  page.     The  size   of  the  wall  we  may 
discover  also  from  another  part  of  the  same  hook,  where  we  find  Sarpidon 
approaches  it,  and  seizing  the  battlement   with  a  strong  hand,  drags  it 
down.   It  falls,  and  a  breach  is  made  in  the  wall.    But  this  does  not  prove 
that  Patroclus  leaped  over  it.     Besides  we  suspeft  that  there  is  another 
mistake :  for  there  was  no  breach  at  this  time  made.     Sarpedon  pulled 
down  one  of  the  ar*A£c/f,  or  pinnae  murorum,  one  of  the  battlements  ; 
but  the  wall  remained,  though  deprived  of  this  defence — Tu%og  syvpvu>9ri9 
are  the  Poet's  words  M.  399.     He  proceeds  in  his  argument,  The  height 
of  it,  we  see,  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  man.     We  will  then,  without 
entering  into  too  nice  an  inquiry,  grant,  that  it  may  have  been  six  feet, 
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or  six  feet  and  a  half  high;  and  we  will  not  dispute  the  breadth:  still 
,  this  is  a  great  height  for  a  person  armed,  however  strong  and  a&ive 
to  have  vaulted  over.  Besides  Patroclus  was  in  a  chariot  with  three 
horses  and  a  charioteer*  II.  n.  149,  and  467.  and  with  all  these  he 
must  have  gone  over  the  rampart  and  ditch.  And  this  ditch  the  Poet 
describes,  as  svpstav,  fnyaX^  $x$eiav%  psyot  epyov.  H«  440,  44 1 ,  444.  And 
the  piles  or  palisadoes— ^-Tvvwxg  km  ^yaXH$.  The  Author  therefore 
of  the  Vindication,  must  have  been  misled  by.  some  bad  version,  to 
which  he  applied:  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  Poqt  concerning  either 
Heftor  or  Patroclus  leaping  j  nor  was  it  possible* 

The  history  is  as  follow,  The  Trojans,  after  they  had  forced  tbeir 
way  into  the  Grecian  Camp,  made  a  passage  in  more  than  one  place 
through  the  rampart*  and  by  these  openings  they  afterwards  retreated* 
Patroclus  pursued. 

Ayr/fcptf  X*  clvcl  rotppoy  vmpQopw   coxesg  i7rjroi<y 
AfJ&porroi,  ig  TliiXrfi  Stoi  Socray  ctylwcu  Icapa? 
ITpwcrctf  h^svou    Jl.  V.   380* 

The  immortal  Coursers*  winch  the  Gods  bad  given  as  a  nohle  present  /» 
bis  father  Peiezts,  hounded  through  the  trench,  <m/xpu,  quite  through  to 
the  opposite  side,  continually  pressing  forwards..  In  this  trench  lay  heaps ' 
of  warriors  slain,  with  their  chariots  overturned,  II.  r.  378.  The 
verb  Qopco  does  not  necessarily  signify  to  leap  over,  but  to  prance  and 
hound:  which  may  be  effe&cd  upon  plain  ground* 

The 
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The  ^pthor  has  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  rampart  that  he  thinks, 
it  might  without  any  great  difficulty  have  been  destroyed.  It  was 
easily  to  be  obliterated,  p.  27.  Why  then  was  the  labour  of  thcr  Gods 
introduced,  and  the  combination  of  so  many  rivers  mentioned  in  order 
to  have  it  demolished  ?  It  is  observed  in  the  Treatise  concerning  Troy, 
that  some  of  these  rivers  must  have  gone  retrograde  just  as  they  are  by 
Ovid  mentioned  in  a  poetical  rant.  % 

Xanthe,  retro  propera,  versaeque  recurrite  Lymphae. 

The  Author  thinks,  that  this  may  have  happened :  for  he  says—-* 
\As  all  these  rivers  however  Jlow  into  the  Propontis  or  Hellespont  above 
the  Rhatean,  they  may  perhaps  by  Homer  be  represented  as  co-operating 
with  the  Scamander  in  causing  an  inundation  at  its  mouth,  p.  29.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  mention  perhaps.  They  are  plainly  represented 'by  % 
the  Poet,  as  joining  the  Scamander,  and  making  an  inundation  at  its 
mouth.  And  this  jundtion,  and  this  cooperation,  is  as  contrary  to 
truth  and  common  sense,  as  to  suppose  the  Severn,  Trent,  and  Humbeiy 
making  an  inundation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  These  and  many 
other  wonderful  articles  are  either  believed  or  palliated  by  the  Author  1 
for  he  says,  who  can  suppose,  that  Homer  would  violate  probability  t  (p. 
22.)  Yet  he  has  violated  probability  in  numberless  instances,  as  Milton 
and  many  other  Poets  have  done  since.  The  Author's  great  zeal,  we 
fear,  prevents  his  making  a  proper  distinction.  A  Poet's  excellence  is 
not  diminished  in  the  eye  of  the  world  by  his  introducing  feigned 
occurrences,  or  the    speciosa  miracula  mentioned  by   Horace.     They 

are 
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are  often  received  with  the  greatest  admiration.  A  battle  piece  by- 
Raphael,  or  a  landscape  designed  by  Poussin  or  by  Gainsborough,  are 
not  esteemed  the  less  because  they  never  existed, 

«... Pi&oribus  atque  Poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potcstas. 

It  had  been  said,  that  Homer  was  ihstrufted  by  Phantasia,  a  woman? 
of  Memphis :  and  it  is  conjectured,  that  she  was  a  Priestess  of  Isis* 
Upon  which  the  Author  observes,  that  every  Lexicon  wilt  inform  us* 
that  Pbantasiay  (pomoc<riur  is  a  Greek  word*  derived  from  Qutm*.  But  every 
person  of  commoa  sense  should  know,  that  an  ancient  Egyptian  name 
could  not  be  of  Grecian  original*  however  modified  by  the  Greeks*. 
It  was  farther  said,,  that  Phant  and  Phont  signified  at  this  day  a  Priestess*. 
To  thia  likewise  the  Author  objje&s,  and.  says,  Mr.  B.  diving  into  all  the 
depths  of  Coptic  Iorex  finds  the  word  Hant  and.  Hont  to  be  a  priest,  then  by 
a  national  prefix  forms  it  into  P'Hant.  p.  33.  This  is  very  true :  ani 
it  has  the  sandion  of  the  learned  La  Croze,  Jablonsky,  Kircher,  Scholtz,, 
and  Woide.  This  may.  be  new  to  him ;:  but  why  does,  he  suppose, 
people  ignorant,  because  he  does  not  know  ?  For  every  article  upon* 
^his  subject  numberless  vouchers  and  proofs  are  brought,  which  are- 
act  aside  unnoticed.- 

P.  25.  The  Author  of  the  Vindication  seems'  to  be  in  a  continual 
ferment,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  every  thing,  that  is  said.  In  the* 
Treatise  upon  Troy  it  had  been  observed,  that  there  was  such  a  City 
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ill  Egypt,  which  was  mentioned  both  by  Strabo  and  by  Stephana* 
Fyzantinus.  Ami  from  their  authority  the  description  of  it  was  taken* 
But  in  the  translation  of  the  several  passages  great  offence  has  beei* 
given.  The  Author  of  the  Vindication*,  p.  $$.  summons  the  Reader  tor 
take  particular  notice,  and  says—*/  would  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  the' 
Reader  upon  the  manner  in  which  be  (Mr.  B\\  has  amplified  this  interesting 
discovery.  Be  quotes  the  passage  from  Strabo-;  and  sets  cut  in  bis  translation 
tf  it  by  making  Tray  in  Egypt  a  Town  which  in  the  original  is  neap* 
a  village.  The  words  of  Mr.  Bv  in  the  version  alluded  to  are,  There: 
was  a  Town  or  Pillage— .««— — which  Town  was  named  Troy.  Does  not 
the  Author  know,  that  the  word  xayxij  signified  both  a>  Village,  and 
a  Town?  Docs  he  not  farther  know,,  that  it  is  sometimes  applied  even 
to  a  City  ?  That  it  signifies'  a  Town  we  learn  from  Luke  the  ix* 
V.  6  *  The  words  S^^wa  hut*  w$  >cm\u*s  are  there  rendered— They 
went  through?  the  Towns*  ateo  y;  w.  rag  hukXu  xc^ap  is-  translated  iff 
the  towns  round  about.  And  that  it  must  sometimes  bate  a  reference 
to  a  City  may  be  knawn*  from  the  word  x^o-woA**,  Mark  u  38-  Ths 
persons,,  who  gave  the  interpretations  abtfve  wtfer,  we  believe,  raenr 
equal  in.  learning  to  the  Author.-  The  learned  Albertus  in  his  note* 
to-  Hesychiu*  mentions  frfcm  a  Lexicon*-— awf***,,  <A  fazns***  ?*ofeif» 
The  word  therefore  did  not,  at  has  been  wrongly  supposed,  always* 
signify  a  village.  It  is  farther  said*  (Joshua  x.  v.  37.)  Both  in  the 
original,  and  English  version-  that  Joshua'  smote  all  their  cities :  thi* 
ly  the  Seventy  is  rendered'  &**#*  rag  xMfUKf.     In  Jeremiah;  49.  v.  25^ 
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there  is  mention  made  of  the  City  of  praise :  this  like  the  former  is 
rendered  xwpj.  Strabo  himself  calls  the  city  in  Egypt  <pp»p/ov  epvpvov, 
a  garrison  of  strength,  which  cannot  signify  a  Village.  The  persons, 
who  have  thus  rendered  this  word,  were  Grecians :  and  we  conceive, 
that  their  authority  cannot  well  be  disputed.  Numberless  instances 
to  this  purpose  may  be  seen  in  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Bible. 

P.  35/36,  The  Author  continues  his  animadversions,  and  says,  In 
the  next  page  Mr.  B*  calk  it  (Troy)  a  city  in  Arabia  :  then  proves  it  sue  A 
by  a  quotation  from  Stephanas.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence :  but  the 
fail  is  stated  wrongly*  Mr,  B.  does  not  affirm  first,  and  bring  the  autho- 
rity afterwards :  but  applies  at  once  to  the  Greek  Author  mentioned. 
He  adds*— *--//  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  here  no  translation? 
but  in  faSl  the  quotation  will  not  bear  this  construction.  The  words  of 
it  are^Tbere  is  also  a  Troy  in  Egypt.  The  truth  is,  that  the  principal 
ferord  has  been  by  an  oversight  omitted :  and  had  the  Author  confulted 
the  original,  he  would  have  found  770X1$  there  expressed.  The  true 
heading  is— En  %ou  nis  AtyvTrr*  vrotag  (Tp*/«.)  The  Author  not  being 
apprised  of  this,  has  by  his  too  great  keeness  given  his  supposed 
opponent  an  opportunity  of  having  his  argument  strengthened  by  this 
additional  evidence, 

P.  41,  Many  exceptions  are  here  made  to  the  Writers  applied  to 
in  the  Treatise,  which  he  opposes.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  find 
too  much  asperity:  for  he  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse  Mr.  B.  of  falsehood 

and 
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and  absurdity:  of  which  he  takes  notice  in  the  margin.  Ah  surdity 
Arising  from  Mr.  Bryant's  supposition:  whose  insidious  art  and  pervcr- 
sfcn  of  the  truth  are  intimated  in  a  note,  and  his  abuse  of  a  passage; 
in  Alian.  The  words  of  Milan,  says  the  Author,  concerning  Syagriut 
are,  o{  tey*r*$  w  Tjwmxw  zrotepc*  wpurr&f  wrott.  And  Mr.  B.  by  writings 
•V  vTfunt  rw  Tf*m*i>  *p$  woXtpw,  makes  /Elian  responsible  for  an  assertion, 
which  be  anfy  mentions  as  a  preoaient  tradition.  Tire  Reader  will  have 
already  found  specimens  in  Mr.  B<  of  this  mode  of  quoting  :  which  t 
am  sorry  to  observe  is  extremely  unfair*  Undoubtedly  nothing  can  be 
more  unfair,  and  scandalous.  But  the  Reader  perhaps  will  be  led 
to  ask,  did  Mr.  B,  write  any  thing  to  this  purpose  ?  Our  answer  is, 
not  one  syllable.  Was  he  guilty  of  this  duplicity  ?  of  this  wilful 
and  shameful  perversion  f  Not  in  the  leaft.  He  applies  to  iElian, 
but  does  not  quote  from  him.  The  words,  which  the  Author  attri- 
butes to  Mr.  B,  as  of  JElhn  perverted,  are  those  of  Eustathius,  whose 
name  is  mentioned,  and  referred  to  in  the  notes.  N.  4,  And  this 
notice  is  given,  as  plainly,  as  can  be  desired.  It  stands  obvious  to 
every  eye.  Notwithstanding  which  this  allegation  of  falsehood  ist 
subjoined :  and  it  is  intimated  that  specimens  of  this  fraud  and  artifice 
must  have  been  observed  before.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  these 
censures  have  been  urged  very  indiscretely ;  as  have  others  before, 
p.  5.  where  a  like  accusation  of  fraud  is  exhibited;  and  without 
the  least  ground ;  the  whole  arising  from  the  misapprehension  of  the 
Accuser, 
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P.  4j«  Much  had  been  said  about  the  history  of  Jphigenia,  who  was 
supposed  to  Have  been  sacrificed  at  Aulis,  The  Author  asks,  who  arc 
the  Author s9  on  VfbQse  contradi&ws  Mr.  B*  leys  so  great  a  stress  f  Diffe- 
rent anecdotes  concerning  Achilles  andlpbigewa  are  .differently  related  by 
Eustbius,  (apud  Scali^erum)  J*tolemy  Hepb.  apud  Pbptium;  Scholia  of 
Apolloniust  Pbilosfrfitus,  Tzftzes,  Antoninus  £iberalis,  Bygjnus  y  and  tbe 
foetkal  writers,  Lucretius,  Prope,rtius9  Euripides,  and  Qvid.  Obscurity, 
comparative  modernism  or  poetical  Ifcensf,  form  the  characteristics  of  tbe 
npbolf  list.  To  these  must  be  joined  Plutarph  and  JPliny,  who  speak  of 
the  sajpe  history:  and  Jo  them  many  others  might  be  added,  who 
were  of  the  same  antiquity  and  ii)  the  like  predicament.  Tbe  Author 
arts  out,  ??  wp  see  by  his  Title  Page,  to  vindicate  the  Poets  and  Writer* 
of  old.  But  he  has  pertaiqjy  mistaken  abuse  for  vindicatipn ;  and  in* 
stead  of  shewing  them  favour,  he  has  said  every  thing  he  could  against 
them.  Wboeyer  tal^s  in  this  way,  must  be  little  acquainted  with  the 
Waiters,  of  whoi#  hp  trpats.  It  is  tQ  be  pbsprved,  that  he  gives  the 
flame  of  an.e9d0.tps  tp  articles,  of  which  many  have  been  published  abpve 
these  two  thousand  ye^rs,  JIp  also  introduces  Euripides  of  the  Grecians, 
jnd  Lvucretius  of  the  Romans,  without  any  discrimination,  among  Writers, 
lyhofla  lie  styles  obscure,  or  comparatively  moderp.  If  so ;  who  were 
cither  ancient  or  e/ccellpnt  of  those  tjvo  nations  ?  How  many  noble  Writers 
fpr  the  same  reason  mijst  be  banished,  if  these  arp  excluded  ?  As  for 
Jiuripides  beijpg  a  poejt,  and  using  poetical  licence  :  we  have  said  before 
that  Homer  was  a  poet,  and  used  the  like  liberties;  and  Euripides  of 
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Hellas  is  as  worthy  to  be  regarded  concerning  events  of  his  Country,  at 
Hqmer,  or  any  foreigner.  They  both  dealt  largely  in  fable,  et  bene 
sunt  comparati.  The  Author  himself,  who  rejefts  Euripides,  applies 
at  times  to  Tzetzes,  who  lived  above  a  thousand  years  later:  and 
even  to  Freinshemius,  p»  117.  He  should  have  considered,  that  among 
the  Writers,  whom  he  styles  comparatively  modern,  are  to  be  found 
of  the  same  age  persons,  to  whom  we  are  beholden  for  large  end  curious 
portions  of  ancient  events :  which  but  for  them  would  have  been  lost. 
Even  Photias  who  came  later,  and  whom  he  affe&s  to  despise,  has 
laid  us  on  this  account  under  great  obligations.  What  numbers  of 
antecedent  historians  are  quoted  in  the  Parallela  of  Plutarch  ?  And 
as  he  has,  like  many  other  Writers,  transmitted  intelligence  to  a  great 
amount  from  the  most  early  Writers,  he  together  with  them  may  be 
esteemed  virtually  as  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Athenaeus,  Stobaeus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  A.  <3ellius,  and  many  of 
the  learned  Fathers ;  who  have  afforded  much  ancient  intelligence, 
and  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted. 

P-  54>  5  J«  I'  had  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  fliew,  that  the  Heroes 
in  Homer  never  exifted,  that  their  names  were  often  borrowed  from 
Circumstances  after  their  death ;  also,  because  many  of  them,  ate  re- 
presented as  having  no  real  father;  but  were  supposed  to  be  the 
offspring  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  nymphs ;  and  those  of  a  higher  class 
tfrere  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Venus;  or  of  some  other  Deity. 
Ta  obviate  this  the  Author  tells  us— Mr.  B.  bad  told  us  bgwever  in  the 
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page  Before  that  Homer  was  engaged  in  a  period  of  o&scurity.—-—Tet  be 
blames  him  for  not  possessing  the  genealogies  of  bis  Heroes  more  than  one 
or  two  generations.  Nobody  deals  more  than  the  Author  hi  false  at- 
tacks,  and  evasions.  We  cannot  see  any  appearance  of  that  Hame 
cast  on  the  Poet  by  Mr.  B.  which  is  here  unduly  intimated.  And 
if  there  had,  it  would  not  have  been,  because  Homer  could  not  carry 
tip  his  genealogies  above  one  or  two  generations :  but  because  he  could 
aot  often  carry  them  up  at  all ;  not  even  one  generation.  He  made 
many  of  his  Chieftans  the  immediate  sons  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Thetis,  Mercury,  and  other  imaginary  Parents.  As  (he  names  and 
genealogies  of  Princes  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  annals  of  Egypt, 
Babylon  and  Affyria,  and  in  other  regions  *  we  might  expert  to  find 
them  here.  The  Heroes  of  Homer  have  therefore  been  set  aside  by 
Mr.  B.  on  account  of  this  deficiency.  In  opposition  to  this,  the 
Author  gives  for  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  the  divine  birth  of 
Alexander,  p.  5  5 .  But  this  is  by  no  means  competent.  He  was  never 
seriously  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  Jupiter:  nor  had  he  any  divine 
aame,  or  patronymic  to  that  purpose.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  son 
of  Philip  by  Plutarch,  Arrian,  and  every  other  writer  *  and  uniformly 
called  Alexander.  The  Author  tries  to  shew  the  truth  and  propriety 
of  these  names  in  Homer,  by  an  instance,  which  never  took  place* 
We  can  never  from  the  idle  notion  about  Alexander,  prove  that  Sar- 
pedon  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  Achilles  of  Thetis ;  nor  that  any 
person  passed  for  the  son  of  a  Deity,  that  bad-  z  true  father  of  his 
own.    One  absurdity  can  never  give  sanation  to  another. 
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P.  59.     It  had  been  observed,    that  among  the  national  Deities 
from  whom   Homer   borrowed   the   names  of  his  Heroes,  one  was 
Agamemnon,  a  title  of  Jupiter.    And  it  was  shewn  from  Staphylus 
Naucratites,  Lycophron,  and  others,  that  under  this  denomination  he 
was  worshipped  in  Sparta,  Attica,  and  at  Troy,    Lycophron  ,says  of 
Priam'  before  the   sera  of  the  Grecians  coming  there,  (for  it  is  said 
prophetically) — that  the  old  king  should  die  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Aga- 
memnon, v.  335.    The  Author  however  insists,  that  this  title  of  Aga-* 
memnon  related  to  a  man :  and  he  argues  in  this  manner  in  defence 
of  his  notion.     Supposing  Agamemnon*  however,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
•various  names  or  epithets  under  which  Jupiter   was  honoured,  is  it  not 
just  as  probable,   that   it  should  be  given  to  men  by  the  custom  of  the 
times,  as  that  Homer  in  violation  of  every  custom,  should  adopt  a  name 
which  could  only  be  given  to  men.     The  sentences  are  so  long,  and  so 
confused,    that  we  really  do  not  see   precisely  the  Author's  scope; 
but  this  may  be  owing  to  our  want  of  discernment.     As  to  its  being 
probable  that  the  name  might  be  given  to  men,  it  is  idle  to  have  re- 
course to  probability ;  for  the  thing  is  certain,  and  was  never  disputed. 
The  great  Commander  of  the  Grecian  army  is  continually  so  called 
by  Homer.     The  Author  tries  with  great  labour  to  prove  what  was 
always  granted.     The  great  question  is,  whether  it  was  not  previously 
given  to  a  Deity.     Let  us  adhere  to  this,  and  not  wander  from  the 
question.     This   is  in  the  notes  denied ;    and  he  says  that  the  two 
versfes  from  Lycophron,  which  Mr.  B.  quotes  very  rightly. — are  pro- 
phetic 
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pbetic  of  the  future  dignity  of  the  Hero,  they  cannot  be  construed  info  a 
proof,  that  Agamemnon  bad  been  previously  a  title  of  Jupiter.  Of  alt 
assertions  this*  seems  to  be  the  most  rash  and  blind,  that  was  ever 
made.  The  hero,  of  whom  he  speaks  is  neither  mentioned,  nor  al- 
luded to  in  those  two  verses ;  the  person  spoken  of  is  Priam  of  Troy, 
whose  hoary  hairs  were  to  be  basely  violated1.— — 'O  V  a^Qi  tu/*6m  rg 
*y*iAefLVovo$  Xarp/ft  KpipriSac  trriyca'  vsp9$'  KocTJwvst  tstXokcj).  He  was  to  be  flaia 
at  the  a/tar  of  Agamemnon  Jupiter.  This  however  is  said  to  rehte  ttf 
quite  a  different  history.  Tbey  are,  says  ther  Author,  prophetic  of  the  * 
future  dignity  of  the  Hero :  they  cannot  be  construed  into  a  proof  that 
Agamemnon  bad  been  previously  a  title  of  Jupiter.  Notes  to  p.  ^9.  Who* 
would  think,  that  there  could  possibly  Be  sucfr  misapprehension? 
He  supposes  the  death' of  old  king  Priam  to  be  prophetic  of  the  future 
*  dignity  of  another  king:  so  that  death  and  dignity  are  synonymous. 
And  as  he  insists-  rhat  thk  controverted  title  did  not  belong  to  the 
$)eity,  he  says  that  the  Commentators  upon  Lycopftron,  such  as 
Gantcrus  Meursias,  and  Potter  are  of  his.  opinion*:  that  is,  it  was  not 
a  title  of  Jupiter,  notes  p>.  59.  First  then  let  us  see,  what  Canterusr 
aiaintains  upon  this  head.  His  words  arc— Agamemnonis  nomefi  Jovi 
tribuitur— -colfebatur  autem  bee  numen  Spartiae.  p;  12.  Let  us  next 
observe  the  opinion- of  Meursius.  p.  62.  Kepreftendit  Lycophronerri 
Lamb.  Horttnsius ;  quod'Cassandram  mditcaf  vaticinantem,  moritnrum 
Priamum  ad  Jovis  Agamemnonis  aram  p.  62.  How  justly  Lycophrofl 
is  blamed,   we  *hall  i*ot  here  debatei     It  is  certain   that  the  verses 

according 
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according  to  Meursias  relate  to  Jupiter  Agamemnon  at  Troy  quid 
contrary  to  the  Author's  assertion.  The  last  application  must  be  to 
the  learned  Potter,  who  referring  to  the  altar  of  Agamemnon  says—* 
id  est  Jovis.  p.  140.  The  Author  has  appealed  to  these  three  judicious 
Commentators  upon  Lycophron  for  a  sanation  to  his  notion,  who  are 
all  decidedly  against  him.  To  these  may  be  added  Eustaihius,  as 
quoted  by  Potter :  Znta  evXoyw  ir*p*  Aootooa-t  Zzvg  Ayccfj.ep.voov  exifariiuits 
mat.  We  find  that  among  the  Spartans  Agamemnon  was  an*  epithet 
of  Jupiter.  And  it  has  been  shewn,  that  in  Attica  and  at  Troy  it  wa$ 
trsed  in  the  same  manner. 

We  have  the  like  evidence  from  Athenagoras,  who  informs  us,  that 
Helena  also  had  the  same  worship  among  the  Ilienses.  But  the 
Author  denies  the  veracity  of  this  early  Father  upon  the  authority 
of  Tzetzes.  Now  as  he  has  shewn  such  aversion  to  modern  evidence, 
how  came  he  above  to  set  aside  the  testimony  not  only  of  this  Father/ 
but  of  Euripides,  and  Lycophron  j  and  now  embrace  the  opinion  of 
a  Person,  who  was  far  above  a  thousand  years  kter  than  either  t 
After  mentioning  Tzetzts,  p.  59,  be  says,  The  passage  from  Athtnagorat 
has  the  same  tendency,  bowber perverted by  Mr.  Bryant,  tie  ( Athenigdras) 
is  adtualty  summing  up  the  names  of  the  Heroes y  and  Heroines*  who  Weft 
afterwards  worshipped.  Let  us  observe  the  passage,  to  which  he  refers^ 
rO  jaiv  IXi£t/f  *tav  'ExTijux  teytiy  Ttoct  T>fv  'EAimjv  ASpart/ax  tifv>*\t&<>s  ztpoonwif* 
90  %  Aax*Jft/pwo£  Ayappw*  Ai«.  p.  277.  Now,  says  the  Author,  notes 
P*  59*  if  Agamemnon  was  a  name  of  Jupiter,  and  distinft  from  the  Hercrt 
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Jty  iptrodiflw  #  frim  here,  is  totally  forefa  u  the  purfrse:  M  the 
jdkuthor  (Aifyenagoras)  sufficiently  explains  bis  cvm  meaning  by  the  context* 
fie  certainly  does ;  hut  we  are  sorry  Jo  say,  that  this  meaning  the  Author 
ff  the  Vindication  never  arrived  at.  The  intention  of  this  learned 
Father  was  to  address  the  two  Cqesars  of  his,  time  in  favour  of  the 
feli^ion,  which  he  professed.  And  this  he  performed  in  a  glorious 
appeal,  in>  which  be  laid  before  them,  as  matter  of  just  complaint, 
that  every  Religion,  however  base,  and  every  Deity,  however  strange, 
were  tolerated  in  the  Roman  Empire,  excepting  Christ,  and  Christianity^ 
Among  other  uncommon  Deities  was  Helena  Adrastca,  the  sapie  a* 
Nemesis,  worshipped  by  the  Ilienses;  also  Jupiter  Agamemnon,  re- 
verenced both  in  Ilium  and  at  Sparta ;  and  Hedtar  both  at  Ilium  and 
Thebes  jn  B#otia$  to  which  place  according  to  Pausanias  his  worship 
was  brought  from  Phrygia,  These  three  were  very  obscure  Divinities, 
and  the  rest  will  be  found  to  be  as  little  known,  though  of  great 
antiquity.  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that  these,  and  many  others,  were 
ancient  and  uncommon  names  of  Deities,  which  Homer  borrowed,  and 
£aye  to  his  Heroes,  and  other  personages* 

The  Author  mentions  (p.  59,  notes)  that  Atheqagoras  in  this  passage 
js  summing  up  the  names,  of  the  Heroes  and  the  Heroines  that  were  after* 
wards  (that  is  after  the  ruin  of  Troy)  worshipped.  But  they  were 
antecedent  to  Troy ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  deep  calcu- 
lation, or  summing  up ;  for  including  the  three  preceding,  the  number 
amounts  to  but  eight.    Among  these  i*  Tcues,  the  founder  of  Tenedos* 

and 
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*ndE  Phylonbe,  little  knotfil :  ahtf  Agfaulos,  Pancfrostte,  atid  Ertfchthfcusi 
hone  of  which  had  the  least  concern  with  the   war  of  Troy,  not 
are  they  to  be  judged  by  that  aefa.    Tney  seem  to  have  been  bbscurd 
local  t>eities ;  and,  according  to  their  history,  &r  antecedent  to  thai 
war*     Erechtheus   is  said  to  have   been  the  same  as  Neptune  i  ani . 
*rho  Tenes  was,  we  learn  from  Cicero.    Tenem  apud  Tehedioe  putanfc 
esse  s&n&issimum;  Deum,  ac  eorum  urbem  condidisse.     He  was  ante* 
cedent  to  the  City  Tenedos  r  see  Cicero  Orat*  in  Verrenr  prima.  C.  19I 
p.  2j$p  Gronov.  Phylonoe  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  Proserpine : 
Aglauru*  and  Pandrosus,  with  their  sister  tterse  hot  here  mentioned, 
were  the  daughters  of  Cecrops  y  who  was  supposed  to  have  reigned 
between  three  and  four  hundred  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
many  years  even  before  the  foundation  of  the  City. '   We  may  therefore 
l>e  assured;  that  these  persons  mentioned  by  Athenagoras  were  not  the 
Heroes  and  Heroines,  who  Were  afterwards  worshipped.     They  were 
according  to  their  history  far  more  early,  and  had  no  relation  to  Troy. 

P.  66.  Thfe  Author  trie*  continually  to  evade  the  foree  of  the 
arguments,  which  he  cannot  answer  :•  and  often  found?  his  objections 
upon  articles,  which  weFc  never  denied.  Metrodorus  Lacnpsacenua: 
was  mentioned  a*  a  person^  w"ho«  lived  very  near  Troas  y  and  must  have 
lieei>  well  acquainted  with  that  region.  The  same  was  said  of  Anaxago- 
ras,  who  resided  in  the  same  place ;.  and  was  a  philosopher  of  great 
eminence,  ahd  had  Pericles,  Euripides,  and  Socrates  for  his  disciples* 
They  did  not  allow,  that  there  was  any  Grecian  invasion/ nor  any  war 
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pf  Troy.  To  this  the  Authpr  answers  with  a  question :  Were  they 
the  most  ancient,  and  does  Mr,  B's  chronology  inform  him  of  no  writers 
y)bose  births  were  prior  to  the  ipb.  Olympiad?  We  arc  not  here  con- 
cerned about  antiquity;  though  these  persons  were  Efficiently  ancient : 
but  febout  this  opportunities  of  knowing,  which  these  Writers  had 
from  their  situation.  The  Author  proceeds — If  Mr.  B.  will  consult 
Us  Mscbylus,  whose  antijuity  is  at  least  some  few  years  higher  *  that 
jfutbpr  mil  show  him*  how  common  the  different  traditions  were  in  bis 
time.  (p.  66.)  Nobody  denies  it.  The  Grecians  bad  universally  tra- 
ditions without  number,  and  they  bad  early  Writers :  but  what  is  all 
this  to  the  purpose  t  Here  were  two  Persons,  of  high  repute  in  their  - 
lime,  wbo  had  the  best  opportunites  of  knowledge :  and  the  result  was, 
that  they  believed  tbp  two  poems  of  Homer  to  have  been  allegories. 
This  is  the  point,  on  which  we  are  to  dwell,  and  not  suffer  our  atten- 
tion to  be  taken  off  by  details  about  antiquity;  or  by  any  thing  foreign 
to  the  subject 

Tbe  Author  certainly  indulges  too  much  in  resentment,  and  obloquy; 
which  he  expresses  very  severely  to  persons  long  since  departed.  Homer's 
story,  be  says,  has  survived— whilst  Me tr odor  us,  and  Anaxagoras  have  been 
consigned  to  that  oblivion  from  which  Mr.  B.  has  raked  their  memories. 
p.  66.  This  it  unnecessarily  contemptuous;  and  very  unbecoming. 
How  little  must  the  Author  be  acquainted  with  Plato,  Cicero,  and 
Laertius,  who  bear  such  honourable  testimony  of  these  persons  ?  He 
bas  taken  up  two  pages  in  the  abuse  of  Anaxagoras,  mentioning  some 

idle 
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idle  and  doubtful  traditions  concerning  htm  :  not  at  all  considering  his 
profound  philosophy*  and  celebrated  chara&er,  which  was , never  con* 
signed  to  oblivion.  We  have  seen  above  how  he  has  treated  the  memory 
of  Euripides,  Lycbphron,  Ptolemy  Hephaestion,  Eusebius,  and  others > 
and  from  several  passages  to  which  he  applies,  he  shews,  that  he  did 
not  truly  understand  them,  nor  could  he  be  conversant  with  them^ 
We  generally  say,  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt;  but  we  here  see  &e 
most  sovereign  contempt  with  very  little  acquaintance.  This  very 
Author,  who  sets  aside  Writers  of  such  excellence,  introduces  Dar$a 
Phrygius  and  Didys  Cretensis  as  genuine  Greek  Writers,  and  applies 
for  thpir  san&ion.  p.  77. 

P.  67,68.  The  Author  here  speaks  of  Mr.  B.  bringing  evidence 
against  him.  But  how  could  he  bring  evidence  against  a  treatise,  which 
he  never  saw:  or  oppose  a  person,  who  wrote  two  years  after  him? 
The  passage  alluded  to  is,  where  Herodotus  says,  that  Helen  never  was 
at  Troy.  And  if  she  were  not  at  Troy,  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is, 
that  there  could  be  no  expedition  upon  her  account.  This  is  the 
article  to  be  obviated.  But  our  attention  is  taken  off  from  the  con*- 
sideration  of  this  argument,  to  quite  a  different  objeft.  There  were 
some  Cyprian  verses  mentioned  by  this  Historian,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  Homer,  the  flight  of  Helen  with  Paris  was  asserted.  Hero- 
dotus treats  of  these  for  a  while,  and  at  last  gives  them  up  with  some 
disgust.  Upon  this,  the  Author  of  the  Vindication  makes  the  following 
remarks,  p..  67.    Hrndetm  having  long. argued  against  this  fa£t  (the 
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jtigbi  ?f  Helen  J  m&  against  the  authenticity  of some  Cyprian  verses  which 
mention  it  j  having  endeavoured  as  much  as  be  could  to  illustrate  Homer* 
reverting  to  bis  history \  he  says,  adieu  now  to  Homer  and  the  Cyprian 
verses.  9^est  words  I  will  just  observe  are  translated  by  Mr.  B. — Away 
with  them  together,  a  long  farewell  to  each,  both  to  Homer"  and  the 
Cypriaa  verses.  This  specimen  will  put  the  reader  on  bis  guard  against 
Mr.  Jfs  translations*  The  Author  docs  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
mf  the  Historian,  and  passes  over  too  hastily  the  article  to  be  decided, 
that  Helen  never  was  at  Troy*  Instead  of  this,  he  enters  into  a  cavil 
ftbotf  words;  in  which  he  is  totally  mistaken*  He  admonishes  thd 
reader  here,  as  in  other  places,  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  Mr.  B. 
and*  places  him  in  such  a  light,  that  a  stranger  must  suppose  him  to 
be  a  person  of  the  greatest  falsehood.  And  all  this  resentment  is 
shewn,  because  Mr.  B.  has  given  a  paraphrastical  interpretation,  in- 
stead of  a  literal  version :  as  such  a  version  would  not  express  the 
meaning  and  disposition  of  the  Historian.--— 'O^po$  pe»  wv  %ui  %u  KvPfu* 
e&ft  ^m  Away  with  them :  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
them.  The  same  manner  of  expression  is  in  many  instances  to  be  ob- 
served* though  it  has  been,  said  by  others,  as  well  as  the  Author, 
thaf  it  19  never  to  be  found.     Take  the  following  example. 

E7i7r#^  hus  rv  *t%*,  pty*  Wf*rt,  wr  }ufi$»   lupor 

QvStit  epos,  yl  vpw,  wat^cn  ttf£  /x*?   fjtf* 
Ate*?  Wtb  yf%  fond  Hope,  and  Fortune  :.  I  have  gained  a  safi  harbour :  1 
Awe  nothing  rmr<  to  do  withy*.    Sport  with  others  for  tbejhture,  who 

may 
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may  come  qfttr  me*  This  is  the  tmc  purport  which  a  literal  translation 
cannot  express.  X*/ge  and  xcupsrw,  are  not  always  used,  as  a  compliment* 
and  a  beaedidion,  as  some  have  insisted,  but. quite  the  reverse.  What 
says  the  learned  Stephanus  ?  Porro  et  sis  yjxipu  dicimus,  quos  in  ma- 
lam  rem  abire  jubemus:  quos  in  malam  crucem  relegamus;  seu  quo* 
cum  cotitemptu  relinqaimus.  This  objection  therefore  originated  from 
a  mistake.  In  the  mean  time  our  attention  has  been  drawn  off  from 
the  true  objedfc,  viz.  Helen  being  carried  to  Troy,  which  Herodotus 
denied :  and  all  the  evidence,  which  had  been  afforded  the  Author  to 
that  purpose,  is  unduly  omitted.      * 

P.  69.  In  this  place,  and  many  others,  the  Author  would  maintain 
the  pertainty  of  the  war  from  its  being  universally  credited,  and  ere* 
dited  by  persons  of  the  greatest  learning  and  knowledge.  He  men- 
tions (p.  122.)  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and.  Diodorus.  To 
these  he  might  have  added,  Solon,  j£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides^ 
Plato,  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  others  without  number,  v^ho 
were  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of  Greece,  We  may  therefore 
allow -this  belief  in  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  world  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  consider,  that  the  wisest  .men  have  often 
the  greatest  weaknesses.  These  very  persons  believed  in  Satyrs, 
Nymphs  and  Centaurs;  also  in  Gods  of  the  woods  and  rivers:  and 
in  monstrous  Deities  of  the  Deep.  They  were  slaves  to  the  basest  rites  j 
aod  maintained  the  vilest  Theology  that  ever  was  adopted.  They  were 
devoted  to  Augury  and  Aruspiey;  and  dreaded  phantoms  and   furies^ 

Even 
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Even  Homer,  that  accurate  describer  of  manners,  who,  it  Is  said,  couTJ 
not  be  guilty  of  any  violation  of  truth,  maintained  that  the  horses  of 
Achilles  could  speak)  that  Diana  was  boxed  and  beaten  by  Juno; 
that  Jupiter  was  deceived  by  an  owl,  and  dozed  upon  Mount  Ida; 
lastly,  that  Mars  and  Venus  were  caught  in  bed  together  by  Vulcan, 
and  ensnared  in  a  net :  cum  multis  aKis. 

The  Athenians  and  their  neighbours  looked  up  to  Homer,,  and  his 
writings,  as  numberless  nations  do  to  Mahomet  and  his  Koran.  If 
extent  of  faith,  and  universality  among  any  people  can  determine  the 
truth,  it  must  be  allowed  to  the  Mahommedans,  above  aH  others. 
Their  religion  is  established  in  a  large  portion  of  Europe;  and  through 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor :  and  it  occupies  all  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and 
is  extended  to  some  of  the  farthest  islands  in  the  east.  To  these  must 
be  added  a  large  share  of  Africa :  to  aH  which  Hellas  of  old  if  com- 
pared, woultl  not  amount  to  the  fiftieth  part.  Their  faith  is  extensive 
and  absolute,  yet  founded  in  errour.  Buf  it  may  be  urged,  that  these 
nations  are  base  and  illiterate,  and  no  jttst  comparison  can  be  formed. 
Let  us#then  consider  Europe,  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  world. 
We  shall  here  find  articles  maintained  universally  in  some  nations^ 
which  are  by  marry  thought  to  be  repugnant  both  to  reason  amd  truth. 
Among  those,  who  have  held  these  tenets,  have  been  some  of  the 
most  learned  persons,  that  ever  graced  the  world.  Thucydides  there. 
jfere,  and  the  Sages  of  Greece,  however  knowing  and  excellent,  were 
still  liable  to  err,  and  to.  believe  a  fable*  • 
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P.  75.  The  Author  takes  notice  that  Mr.  B.  for  several  pages  cort~ 
tends  strongly,  that  Homer  was  not  an  Asiatic y  but  a  native  of  Greece* 
probably  of  Ithaca.  The  argument  was  certainly  extended  through? 
many  pages,  but  it  seems  wrong  to  say,  that  he  contends  strongly  ; 
for  he  only  lays  his  evidence  before  the  Reader,  and  leaves  to  him 
to  conclude :  for  he  does  not  presume  to  be  certain.  This  evidence 
was  very  curious,  and  collected  with  much  labour  from  a  variety  of 
ancient  Writers.  But  the  whole  goes  for  nothing  with  the  Author, 
he  never  concerns  himself  about  the  authorities  produced;  but  has 
emitted  them  all,  and  then  too  superciliously  tells  us — mere  conjecture' 
requires  no  answer.  T  have  waved  the  contest,  p.  y6*  The  strongest 
proofs  are  to  him  mere  fancy,  and  demonstration  itself  a  delirium, 
er  dream.  What  is  extraordinary,  he  immediately  after  this  pays 
Mr.  B.  a  compliment  and  says,  p.  76.  that  he  has  the  pleasure  of  agreeing 
with  him  in  some  points,  and  not  knowing  any  real  authority,  that  either 
eontradiEls,  or  confirms  one  tittle  of  his  assertions.  This  is  doing  Mr.  B. 
great  honour :  yet  upon  consideration  it  appears  to  be  a  blind  concession. 
For  why  does  he  so  continually  dissent  from  Mr.  B.  where  there  is 
accumulated  proof;  and  now  agree  with  him,  when  he  confesses, 
that  he  does  not  know  any  real-  authority  to  confirm  one  tittle  of  what 
be  asiertsf 

P.  12.  He  observes,  that  Mr.  B.  has  rflade  a  Wrong  calculation' 
of  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Plafea':  and  that  they  did  not 
consist*  as  Ec  has  stated  t&em,  of  72500  men ;  but  of  73200.    Mr.  B.    , 
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is  obliged  to  him  for  this  intimation :  and  if  any  opportunity  should 
be  afforded,  he  will  avail  himself  of  this  intelligence.  But  if  we 
allow  the  Grecians  both  with  light  armed,  and  unarmed  troops,  to 
have  amounted  in  the  whole  to  1 10,000,  as  they  are  stated  by  rferodotus, 
yet  these  will  never  countenance  an  hundred  thousand,  some  centuries 
before  at  the  supposed  aefa  of  Troy.  It  is  difficult  to  assent  to  many 
articles,  which  the  Author  upon  this  occasion  lays  down  as  certain. 
As  i  have  before  said,  I  cannot  believe,  that  grand  alliances  wore  formed, 
where  there  was  little  or  no  connexion:  that  freedom  subsisted,  where 
there  was  no  police,  nor  security :  that  a  distant  correspondence  was 
maintained,  when  there  was  no  commerce:  and  that  honour  prevailed, 
where  every  petty  chief  was  a  thief  and  marauder.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that1  when  Theseus  arrived  at  a  state  of  manhood,  which  was  about 
"the  time  of  Helen's  birth,  Greece  swarmed  with  banditti*  Ov$$v  fupcg 
wQapov  not  otxD&wey  'into  hrpwj  ncti  xaxovpywv.  Theseus,  p,  3.  No  part 
of  it  was  exempt,  and  safe,  from  thieves  and  villains :  of  whom  he  gives 
a  fearful  account,  p.  3.  The  like  is  to  be  found  in  Thucydides.  L> 
i.  C.  2.  p.  2.  who  says,  there  was  no  commerce,  nor  correspondence 
carried  on  either  by  sea  or  land,  without  dread  and  danger.  Yet 
(the  Author  supposes,  that  this  was  an  sera  of  general  liberty.  As  to 
the  Godlike  Chiefs,  the  Mm  of  Justice,  of  whom  he  has  before  treated, 
we  may  suppose  Hercules,  Pirithous,  and  Theseus,  to  have  been  of 
.  that  order.  Yet  notwithstanding  their  specious  character  on  one  hand, 
they  are  on  the  other  represented  as  njeg  of  violence,    and  guilty  of 
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rapes  and  rapine.  Theses  and  his  comrade  are  supposed  to  have  been 
condemned  to  prison,  w&  to  everlasting  durance  after  repeated  outrages 
j>f  .this  -sort*  Their  first  #>tejrcourse  happened  09  account  of  a  depre-* 
itetiojsi  %  when  a  herd  of  Cattle  wa?  stolen**  which  one  had  purloined! 
from  sthe  other.  Plutarch.  <p.  14,  The  characters  of  these  pretended 
Heroes,  these  Men  of  Justice,  are  always  upon  the  extreme.  They  are 
jme minute  represented  as  Demi-gods,  and  the  next  as  noxious  Demons; 
And  the  latter  character  sterns  to  prevail,  like  the  Oak  in  the  F*et~-* 

Quantum  vejtijje  ad  auras  .     4 

ifEthereas,  tan  turn  radice  ad:  Tafrfara,  tendunt* 
Thupydldes  takes  notice,  that  robbery  and  plunder  were  commons 
and  not  discouraged.  L.  1.  C.  5.  p.  5.  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor* 
made  the  price  of  his  daughter's  nuptials  the  flocks  and  herds  ©f  his* 
aext  neighbour ;  which  he,,  who1  would  win  her,  was  to  steal.  Odyss. 
A.  v.  288*  Pausanias,  L-  4,  p.  374,  He  was  in  his  turn  robbed  f 
and  his  son  Nestor  made  ample  reprisals,  of  which  he  gives  an  accounts 
IL  A.  v.  676.  These  deeds  of  misrule  and  injustice  were  so  common, 
that  Ulysses  is  made  to  ask  the  Godlike  Agamemnon  in  the  shades 
below,,  whether  he  did  not  loose  his  life  in-  adts  of  piracy  and  sheep- 
stealing.?  Odyssv  A.  v.  401-  Agamemnon  puts  the  same  question  to 
Amphimedon.  How  came  you^  and  your  companions  to  loose  your 
Kves  ?  Were  ye  overwhelmed  in  a  tempest :  or  were  ye  skin  in  an* 
attempt  to  plunder  otheF  people's  sheep  and  cattle?  Odyss.  Ci.  v.  ns.. 
Their  God  Mercury  served  for  an  example :  who  was  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  morning ;    to  have  played  a  tune  upon  the  harp  at 

G  2  noon* 
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aoon,  and  to  have  stolen  a  herd  of  oxen  in  the  evening.  'Europe* 
£*;  xhefyev.  Hymn,  to  Merc.  v.  17.  Such  were  the  customs,  and 
such  the  principle*,  of  these  times.  For  if  the  Deity  was  a  rogue, 
what  must  have  been  his  votaries  ?  The  Author  has  mistaken  Homer, 
and  thought,  that  the  pictures  drawn  by  him  were  copies  of  those  times. 
But  the  characters  afforded  by  the  Poet  were  formed  by  his  own  exalted 
genius,  which  is  said  to  have  raised  men  to  Gods.  He  exceeded  Nature, 
and  we  may  use  the  words  of  Thucydides  upon  another  occasion—^ 

$lK$f  CTTt    79    petty    /A*V    'GTOIVITVIV     OVTOC    HWpwuU      L.      ]»     C.      10.     p.     10.        But 

though  he  dresses  up  his  chief  Heroes  in  a  complete,  and  shining 
panoply;  yet  we  may  sometimes  descry  strong  marks  of  primitive 
ferity  and  rudeness. 

The  Author,  to  shew  how  easily  such  a  great  armament  might  be 
formed,  tells  us,  p,  6.  that  Greece  at  this  time  swarmed  with  warlike 
adventurers,  and  wbiUt  Agriculture  was  negleSed,  and  Commerce  unknown, 
fur  bands  of  warriors,  led  by  enterf  rising  chieftains*  were  ever  ready  to 
assemble,  when  the  standard  of  war  npas  crefted.  This  is  a  specious 
pi&ure,  but  whence  was  it  jpppiecj  ?  Nobody  knows,  Yet  Jie  assures 
us,  that  the  same  spirit  exists  in  modern  Greece,  as  prevailed  in  the 
ancient.  Greece,  at  this  moment,  swarmf  with  adventurous  hordes  who 
pre  ever  ready  to  join  in  the  wars  of  the  Turkish  Governors,  and  are 
frequently  employed  in  the  heart  of  jfsia,  on  whatever  side  the  greatest 
toy  4f  t0  &e  acquired*  or  the  greatest  plunder  is  to  he  epefefied.  He  adds 
MHoe  other  circumstances,  which  he  thinks  similar,  and  says,  (p.  8.) 

this 
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this  analogy  is  unanswerable.  I  fear  it  will  be  found  upon  inquiry, 
that  no  analogy  subsists  between  them;  and  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
notions  of  both.'  I  never  heard  of  any  hordes  of  Grecians,  nor  can  I 
believe,  that  they  are  so  eager  to  join  in  Turkish  wars.  It  is  not 
credible,  that  Christians  should  so  readily  list  under  the  banner  of 
Mahomet.  I  must  have  some .  good  authority,  before  I  credit  the 
assertion:  but  I  have  never  met  with  any;  and  the  Author  affords 
none.  He  seems  to  be  equally  mistaken  in  his  account  of  ancient 
Greece ;  which  he  embellishes  greatly.  We  have  seen  that  he  speaks 
of  bands  of  warriors,  and  enterprising  Chieftans,  who  were  ready  to 
unite  at  the  display  of  a  standard.  But  how  does  he  know  this,  whea 
there  is  not  the  least  intimation  given  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  country 
is  represented  as  divided  into  small  districts,  and  abounding  with 
banditti,  who  were  always  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and  making  depre- 
dations upon  one  another.  Thucyd.  L.  i.  C.  5.  p.  5.  There  was  no 
union  in  those  times ;  no  common  cause.  ITpo  tm  Tpmruav  xhv  tpcMerai 
vrporspo*  KowYi  spy  ceo-*  [levy  y^EbXccg.  The  Grecians  never  engaged  in  any, 
common  cause  before  the  war  of  Troy.  ibid.  p.  5.  Nor  even  then  ;  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  this  very  Historian;  how- 
ever they  may  credit  the  war.  The  Author  of  the  Vindication  sets 
off  these  times  of  ipisrule  to  the  best  advantage;  and  makes  use  of 
this  luxuriant  colouring  too  often  in  the  course  of  his  work.  "  He 
tries  also  to  ascertain  the  Poet's  veracity  by  the  Poet's  own  evi* 
dence.     It   was  thought  not  credible,  that   so  many   persons  should 
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engage  in  z  confederacy  and:  war,  wh*  bad  no  connfctfion,  and  had 
received  no  injury.  To  this  the  Author  replies,  by  saying :  to  this  con* 
federaey. — .— a  number  of  warriors  aecedtd,  1060  were  by  no  means  fer* 
tonally  injured  y  and  who  bad  little  or  no  connexion  with  Menelaus,  p.  y. 
Achilles  is  particularly  mentioned.  He  here  makes  use  of  the  very 
thing  controverted,  for  a  decisive  proof  in  its  favour ;  and  begs  the  ques- 
tion.   But  this  is  not  sufficiently  logical,  a6  1  believe  most  will  agree. 

I  had  omitted  an  article*  of  reprehension  which  the  Author  here 
brings,  in  consequence  of  an  argument,  which  I  had  advanced.  It 
was  a  long  time,  be  (Mr.  B.)  says*  before  tbe  Greeks  ventured  to  traverse 
the  JEgean,  and  quotes  Libanius  to  prove,  that  they  never  ventured  farther 
than  D*los+  And  in  the  Notes  he  adds  :  Libanius  was  tutor  to  Julian  j. 
and  bis  authority  therefore  respe£lin%  tbe  state  of  early  Greece,  is  entitled 
to  very  little  attention,  (if  any)-  when  controverted  by  tbe  ancient  historians* 
p..  16.,  The  Author,  as  I  have  said  before,  never  consider^,  that 
Writers  like  Libanius,  ha*d  access  to  many  ancient  histories,  which 
are  now  lost:  and  they  deserve  far  more  regard,  than  he  is  willing 
to  allow.  The  Persons,  who*  as  he  intimates,  controvert  the  words 
cf  Libanius,  I  know  notr  nor  does  the  Author  produce  a  single  instance, 
ancient  or  modern.  Let  us  then  see,  by  whom  Libanius  is  supported* 
It  is  by  the  evidence  of  Herodotus,  ,upon  which  the  argument  *f  Mr  B 
was  chiefly  founded.  The  words  of  this  Historian  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  B*  immediately  subsequent  to  the  former,  and  ought  to«  have  been 
taken  notice  of  at  the  same  time.    But  they  are  very  improperly  omit- 

ted* 


ted;  and  the  truth  is  far  a  while  suspended,  that  the  reader  may  be 
left  to  believe,  that  Libanius  was  the  only  Writer,  to  whom  Mr.  B% 
appealed.  After  a  delay  of  two  pages,  the  Author  mentions  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus,  which  he  introduces  in  the  following  manner,  p. 
1 8.  But  be  (Mr.  B.)  strengthens  bis  argument  still  farther  by  a  quotation 
from  Herodotus ;  who  says,  that  a  feet  from  Argolis  and  Sparta,  refused 
in  the  Persian  war  to  sail  beyond  Delos.  Mr.  B.  it  will  be  observed  in 
this  passage,  puts  a  little  dash  where  apart  of  the  sentence  is  emitted.  The 
intention  of  Mr.  B.  has  been  above  mentioned.  This  was  to  (hew, 
that  the  Grecians,  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  in  these 
times  very  little  skilled  in  the  art  of  navigation.  -  He  therefore  very 
innocently  omitted,  what  he  thought  not  at  all  either  to  his  purpose, 
or  against  it.  And  of  this  omission  he  gave  fair  notice :  not  thinking 
that  any  exception  could  by  any  reasonable  person  be  made.     The  Aui- 

thor  proceeds But  the  Reader  should  be  informed,  that  the  rest  of  it 

runs  thus.  All  beyond  seemed  full  of  danger }  as  they  bad  little  knowledge 
of  those  parts,  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  full  of  enemies.  Their  fears 
then  proceeded  from  the  dread  of  falling  in  with  a  superior  fleet.  How 
can  the  Author,  when  he  imputes  to  Mr.  B.  a  deficiency,  be  himself 
so  defe&ive,  and  untrue  in  his  representation  ?  I  have  said,  that  the; 
circumstance  to  be  proved  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  Grecians  in 
navigation.  And  to  evade  this,  the  Author  first  cavils  about  a  dashi 
and  the®  tries  to  extenuate  and  pervert  the  true  meaning  of  the  Histo- 
rian.    The  passage,  which  the  A»fhor.Mys,./ww  thus,  is  attended  with 
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some  material  difference,  and  will  be  fcrtmd  to  be  as  fellows'.    When 
the  Ionian*  solicited  the  Helladiafu  to  pass  over  to  their  coast*  the  utmost, 
that  they  could  obtain,  was   to  get  them  as  far  as   Delos.    All  beyond 
seemed  full  of  danger,  as  they   had  little  knowledge    of  those  parts,  and 
the  whole  seemed  to  be  filed  with  the  enemies  forces.     An  expedition  as 
far  as  Samos  appeared  to  them  a  voyage  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Herod.  L.  8:  C*  132.  jr.  68*.     Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the 
Author  says  in-  bis  version,  that  the  Grecians  refused  to  sail  beyond  Delos, 
the  Historian  tells*  us,  *Oi  lows*  isrpoiiyccyov  uur^g  pvytz  p%pr  AffXn.    They 
had  much  ado  to  get  them*  so  far.     Some  other  articles  he  has  either 
extenuated  or  omitted,  in  order  to  evadte  their  force.     He  sets  aside 
the  chief  reason,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  for  the  backwardness  of  the 
Grecians,  and  would  persuade  us,  that  it  was  owing  intirely  to*  another 
cause;     Their  fears  then,  he  says,  proceeded  from  the  dread  of  falling  in 
with  a  superior  fleet.    Not  a  word  of  any  fleet  h  mentioned  by  \  the 
Historian,  nor  does  the  word  rpanct  necessarily  signify  a  fleet.     What- 
ever additional  fears  they  may  have  had  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall 
not  dispute.     It  is  intimated;  that  they  were  rather  imaginary,  by  the 
word  etoKis.     The  first  and  true  cause  of  their  nor  venturing  farther 
than  Delos,  is  said  expressly  to  have  arisen  from  their  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  those  parts — «*iw  ypptv  ma  *pr«pw<n.     Then  come  the 
words— rpr/iK  re  zmm*  zs\t*  «3b>ctt  unur  and  ail  places  seemed  to  be  filed 
<mitb  the  enemies  forces.     These  subsequent  fears  could  not  cancel  their 
antecedent  ignorance^    We  have  seen,  that  it  was  farther  said,  that 

they 
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they  looked  upon  an  expedition  to  the  island  Samos  as  a  voyage  to  the 
Atlantic:  which  the  Author  unduly  omits.  These  articles  he  had 
before  his  eyes ;  and  accuses  Mr.  B.  of  omitting,  what  did  not  seem 
at  all  necessary  to  be  mentioned:  at  the  same  time  he  is  himself 
guilty  of  omissions  of  consequence;  and  of  perverting  the  Historian's 
meaning* 

After  all,  if  the  Author's  objection  was  better  founded,  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence,  excepting  only,  that  it  draws  off  the  attention 
of  the  Reader  from  the  main  object  to  be  considered.  For  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  may,  either  the  ignorance,  or  the  fears,  of  the 
Grecians,  still  we  are  told,  that  they  ventured  not  beyond  Delos ;  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  opposite  coast;  and  not  experienced 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  If  then  they  knew  so  little  in  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  they  were  more 
knowing  in  times  of  far  higher  antiquity* 
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PART  the  second: 


JL  •  78.  The  Author  of  the  Vindication  has  shewn  uncommon  as- 
perity against  the  person,  whom  he  opposes,  and  speak*  repeatedly  of 
his  futility  and  absurdity ;  and  this  contemptuous  behaviour  pervades 
his  whole  Treatise.  He  therefore  cannot  be  offended,  if  on  the  other 
hand  some  mention  should  be  made  of  his  prudence.  His  purpose 
in  this  Second  Part  of  his  work,  is  to  shew  the  situation  of  Troy ;  and 
this,  if  it  can  be  ascertained,  must  be  best-  effected  by  the  places  in 
its  vicinity,  which  had  a  connexion  with  it.  They  must  certainly 
afford  to  one  another  reciprocal  light.  They  are  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Antoninus,  and  occasionally  by  others:  and  when 
compared,  may  afford  the  light  mentioned.  We  should  therefore 
expcdt,  that  the  Author,  and  his  Friend,  in  their  Maps,  would  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages.  Without  these  helps  we  may  form 
numberless  imaginary  positions:  and  if  such  evidence  be  negleded, 
t  there  will  be  nothing  to  confute  them.  I  say  then,  that  we  should 
expefi,  that  these  Gentlemen  would  introduce  the  chief  Cities  and 
Towns,  mentioned  by  Homer,  in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  this 
5s  not  done.  For  they  have  prudently  omitted  most  of  the  ancient 
places  in  the  region  of  Troas,  as  they  could  not  be  made  to  corres- 
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pond  with  the  situation,  which>they  have  given  to  the  City.  Abydu* 
to  the  north,  and  Le<5tum  to  the  sooth,  are  not  to  be  found  in  their 
maps,  though  they  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Region,  with  which 
the  Poet  was  principally  concerned.  From  the  distance  of  these  two 
places  proper  measurement  might  be  made  of  the  situation  of  others 
On  this  account  they  are  prudently  left  out.  The  Author  has  not 
mentioned,  in  his  map,  Dardanum,  or  Dardania :  nor  Ilium,  Pagug 
Iliensium,  Chryse,  Achaeum,  Portus  Arehivorum,  Colone,  Cebrene, 
Scepsis,  or  Hamaxitus.  Even  Ida  is  omitted,  though  so  necessary  to 
be  known/  However  widely  it  may  have  been  extended,  the  name  of 
it  never  occurs.     Cotylus  and  Gargarus  are  in  like  manner  excluded. 

It  is  said  by  Virgil, Est  in  eonspedu  Tenedos  ;  which  notice  is 

quite  contrary  to  the  Author's  opinion :  and  the  Island  in  consequence 
of  it  is  not  suffered  to  appear.  He  saw,  that  it  was  situated  low  to- 
wards the  south,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  City  Troas ;  and  far  re- 
moved from  Bounarbachi,  and  consequently  would  ruin  his  plan,  if 
admitted.  In  the  room  of  all  these  ancient  places,  he  has  brought 
ethers  of  modern  date,  which  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  unwary 
Reader.  We  are  accordingly  treated  with  Tchiblack,  Jerri  Cheyr, 
Erkissiqui,  Jeni  Keu,  Dahri,  Feranli,  and  Bos,  with  which  we  are  not 
at  all  concerned  in  the  inquiry.  He  might  as  well  have  inserted  Dq- 
marary,  Issiquibo,  and  Nantucket;  they  would  have  afforded  just  as 
much  emolument  to  the  Reader.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  be 
follows  Mr.  Chevalier,  whose  map,  he  says,  be  found  as  accurate,  as 

H  a.  that 
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that  of  Mr.  B.  was  erroneous*  But  of  these  supposed  mistakes  not  one 
single  instance  is  produced.  He  however  acknowledges,  that  in  some 
trifles  be  differs  even  from  his  Friend.  This  difference  in  respeft  to 
one  article,  is  by  no  means  trifling ;  but  of  great  consequence.  It 
relates  to  the  island  Tenedos  above  mentioned  $  which  by  most  wri- 
ters was  supposed  to  have  been  within  view  of  Troy,  and  lay  opposite 
to  the  coast  of  Troas.  This  Mr.  Chevalier  had  introduced:  but  I 
have  6hewn  that  the  Author,  for  particular  reasons,  omits  it. 

The  Author  having  with  much  art  and  industry  got  rid  of  this 
obstacle,  now  ventures  to  prosecute  his  scheme;  and  places  the  City 
Troy  some  miles  inland,  upon  the  hill  Bounarbachi,  one  of  the  emi- 
nences of  ancient  Ida ;  and  so  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Chevalier.  But 
here  an  uriexpefted  difficulty  arose :  for  looking  more  accurately  into 
the  Treatise,  which  he  opposed,  he  found  that  Troy  was  situated 
in  a  plain,  ev  %ehu> :  whereas  he  owns,  that  the  village  of  Bounarbachi 
stands  above  the  plain,  p.  96.  It  is  a  place,  says  Chevalier  (p.  30.) 
en  every  side  encompassed  with  precipices.  About  a  mile  beyond  the 
village  this  Traveller  places  in  his  Map,  Troja  Fetus  ;  and  it  is  repeated 
in  another  Map  (p.  115.)  where  he  places  Troja  at  large.  The 
Author  of  the  Vindication  says  himself—  We  ascended  the  opposite  bill 
to  Bounarbachi.  (p.  91.)  How  could  he  possibly  suppose  a  City,  situated 
on  these  heights,  to  be  in  a  plain  ?  He  has  hampered  himself  past 
remedy:  and  we  may  say— 

Verte 
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Vcrte  omnes  tete  in  fades,  ct  contrahc  quicquid 
Sivc  animis,   sivc  arte  vales* 

What  expedient  can  be  found?  The  Author  thinks  that  he  has  discovered 
one.  He  accordingly  says,  that  the  City  indeed  was  in  the  plain :  but 
the  Citadel  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  (p.  93.)  But  his  evasion 
will  not  serve.  He  himself  has  placed  the  City  high  up  beyond  the 
Village:  and  the  Scaean  Gate  (how  justly  I  will  not  say)  is  placed 
upon  the  hilL  Here  is  Troja  Situs,  as  determined  under  his  own 
hand  in  his  Map,  and  in  his  Plate,  p.  92.  and  he  represents  himself 
as  an  eye  witness.  As  he  is  so  very  severe,  he  should  have  been 
more  cautious :  for  this  contrariety  must  be  deemed  very  reprehensible. 
Had  the  person,  whom  he  attacks,  been  guilty  of  such  an  instance  of 
inconsistency,  he  would  have  pronounced — YevhrOou  fionropov  a^,  and 
have  given  him  no  quarter. 

He  however  tries  to  strengthen  his  argument  (p.  94.)  by  a  line 
in  Homer. 

— — — ev6a  fLocXt^x 

The  words— en iSpopov  tu%os  he  renders — The  wall  was  on  a  level  plain: 
and  immediately  in  the  very  next  line  tells  us,  that  the  wall  stood 
upon  uneven  and  sloping  ground,  p.  94. 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ? 
After  all,  what  can  be  more  strange,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  words 
tu%os   vnlpopovj  by   which   is    meant   any  thing  pervious,   and  easily 

overrun. 
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overrun,  and  in  this  place  easily  ascended,  signified  a  flat?  He  him* 
«£lf,  suspecting  his  mistake,  renders  the  words  t£j%»?  mfyopov  after- 
•wards— —where  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  easily  accessible,  p.  94.  But 
how  can  the  same  words  signify  at  one  time  a  wall  in  a  level  plain: 
and  at  another,  the  foot  of  a  wall  easily  accessible  ?  Though  he  has 
tried  with  much  art  and  industry,  to  rid  himself  of  the  difficulties, 
into  which  his  own  evidence  has  brought  him,  yet  hatret  lateri  lethalis 
arundo.  He  cannot  free  himself  from  it.  Though  he  has  at  last 
brought  Troy  down  to  the  plain,  and  leaves  only  the  Citadel  on  the 
mountain :  yet  he  confutes  himself  in  an  instant ;  and  in  his  plate  of 
the  City,  p.  92,  he  reinstates  it,  and  places  it,  as  appears  on  a  very 
high  eminence*  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  Bounarbachi.  There 
was  another  article,  which  he  did  not  consider,  when  he  placed  Troy 
at,  or  towards,  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Homer  does  not  say  only,  that  it 
was  in  the  plain  of  Ida,  but  it  was  ryKodi,  a  great  way  from  Mount 
Ida:  (fK  662.)  with  which,  after  all  his  trouble,  his  pofition  does  not 
agree. 

He  assures  its  that  the  situation,  which  he  has  given  to  Troy, 
accords  in  every  article,  and  amounts  to  a  demonstration.  Yet  it 
does  not  coincide  in  any  one  instance.  The  distance  from  the  camp 
is  far  too  great,  which  has  been  noticed :  but  that  notice  is  past  over 
Without  any  just  reply.  He  says,  p.  109.  that  the  distance  from  the 
sources  of  the  Scamander,  (so  he  calls  some  little  fountains  below  Bou- 
jurbachi)  to  the  Sigeean  is  tbtrt  kid  down  (by  Mr.  Chevalier)  at  about 
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nine  miles  aqd  a  halft  and  indfed  this  is  nearly  consonant  to  the  truth* 
Now  in  his  own  map  these  fountains  are  a  long  mile  from  Bounar- 
bachi,  and  Troy  is  still  higher.  Let  us  therefore  take  the  most  mo- 
derate computation,  and  suppose  the  camp  to  have  been  ten  miles  only 
from  his  Trojae  Situs ;  yet  how  could  those  marches  and  retreats  have 
happened  in  so  small  a  space,  as  they  are  described  by  the  Poet  ?  la 
chat  day,  wherein  Patroclus  appears,  the  Grecian  Army  is  supposed  to 
have  fought  their  way  in  a  stubborn  dispute,  to  the  w  alls  of  Troy,  and 
back  again  to  the  ships ;  then  to  have  advanced  a  second  time,  and  to 
be  driven  back :  the  whole  of  which  amounts  to  forty  miles.  How 
'  could  a  hundred  thousand  men,  or  one  hundred  men,  with  such  ob- 
ftacles,  go  over  the  space  mentioned,  in  the  time  given  f  It  is  impossi- 
ble. This  also  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  B.  but  not  duly  regarded. 
To  remedy  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  this  distance,  the  Author 
places  the  Grecian  Camp  three  miles  inland,  and  nearer ;  and  supposes 
the  land  below,  to  have  been  an  increment  from  the  sea ;  for  which  he 
has  not  in  this  place  the  least  evidence.  Yet  he  assures  us,  that  Mr. 
Chevalier  takes  notice  of— a  confiderable  accretion  of  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Simdis  (p.  109.)  Not  one  word  to  this  purpose  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Author  appealed  to.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chevalier  accuses  Mr. 
Wood  for  Jiaving  entertained  so  wild  a  notion.  He  asks  him,  (p.  yy.) 
what  proof  he  bad— and  in  what  particular  part  this  accretion  has  hap* 
pened?  He  adds :  //  is  even  easy  to  prove >  that  no  considerable  increase 
can  exist  there,  because  the  impetuous  currvits  of  the  Hellespont  constantly 

prevent 
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prevent  this,  by  sweeping  the  sands  away,  as  fast  as  they  accumulate  at 
the  mouth.  He  says,  Mr.  Woofs  own  account  compkatly  refutes  his  hy- 
pothesis of  an  accretion.  Note  to  p.  77.  The  Author  however  persists, 
and  begs  the  Reader  only  to  look  at  the  drawing  in  the  Map  of  Mr. 
Chevalier — J  be  long  low  points  of  fat  marshy  land  running  forward  into 
the  sea  evince  their  origin.  But  what  are  long  low  points  against  plain 
and  intelligible  writing,  by  which  the  truth  is  signified?  What  arcr 
these  uncertain  dots  to  the  decisive,  and  positive  declaration  of  the 
Writer ;  who  denies  what  is  blindly  affirmed  of  him,  and  gives  a  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  ? 

The  Author  of  the  Vindication  speaks  of  thl$  part  of  the  region 
somewhat  artfully,  and  describes  it,  zsflat  marshy  land,  running  forward 
into  the  sea.  The  converse  may  equally  be  maintained,  and  it  may  just 
as  reasonably  be  described,  as  a  fat  marshy  land,  running  backward  into 
the  Country :  so  that  this  artifice  will  not  avail.     In  short  this  marsh 

has  arisen  from  an  ancient  lake;   which  is  taken  notice  of  by  more 

f 

authors  than  one.     Strabo  gives  a  very  clear,  and  accurate  account  o 

the  coast,  from  Abydus  downward,  and  says,  that  the  next  City  below 
was  Dardanus:  between  which  and  Abydus  ran  the  river  Rhodius, 
opposite  to  Cunosema,  upon  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesa.  Near  to  these 
was  the  promontory  Ophrynium,  and  the  lake  Pteleos.  Strabo.  L.  13. 
p.  889.  This  river  Rhodius,  just  above  Ophrymum,  is  what  the  Author 
of  the  Vindication,  and  othei  Moderns  seem  to  have  taken  either  for 
the  Simois,  or  Scamaoder ;   though  neither  of  these  rivers  are  to  he 

looked 
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looked  for  In  these  parts.  The  lake  Pfeleos  fe  by  Strabo  placed  jus* 
where  the  marsh  land  appears  now,  near  Ophrynium,  which  stems  to 
be  the  cape  Janisary  of  the  Moderns.  The  Map  of  Mr.  Wood  give* 
the  best  vieir  of  this  fenny  ground,  and  of  a  lake,  which  still 
subsists  with  a  small  river,  which  runs  into  it.  p.  30$.  The  water 
was  alsa  observed  by  Dr.  Pocock.  voh  2.  p.  104.  This  was  undoub* 
ledly  the  Pteleos  of  Strabo :  for  it  lies  below  Abydus,  towards  the? 
mouth  of  the  Propontis,  or  Hellespont,  precisely  as  it  is  dteseribed 
by  that  Writer.  L.  13.  p.  883.  It  lies  inland,  and  is  secluded  from 
the  sea.  Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  never  drained.  And  in  this- 
marshy  situation  the  Author  places  the  camp  of  the  Grecians:  Thete 
marshes  remain  now;  and  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  9trabc%, 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  they  were 
always  the  same,  as  they  are  fed  by  a-  spring  and  rivulet ;  and  therefore 
they  could  not  be  produced  by  any  accumulation  of  swampy  soil 
from  the  sea,  for  they  are  inland,  and  secluded  from  the  coast.  This* 
may  Be  in  some  degrefc*  traced  in'  the  Map*  of  Mr..  Chevalier :  bat  ^ 

it  is  far  more  accurately  described  in  that  of  Mr;  Woodv  The  Author 
ef  the  VincKcatioir  was  nor  apprised  of  this,  when  he  gave  a  delinea^ 
Uion  of  the  coast :  but  he-  afterwards  observed4  some  feint?  traces*  or 
ft,  in  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  ahd'  adbptetf  ft  iff  his  text* 
when  he  thought  it  countenanced  his  opinion*.  Btit  in  his  own*  map 
it  is  not  to  be  seen;  He  therefore  applies  to  his  friend  for  intelli-r 
gence :  ami  refers  rite  Reader  to  his  low  feint  dots,  in  order  to  shew 

I  th* 
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the  existence  of  this  fenny  ground.  Here  we  cannot  help  asking  an 
untoward  question.  As  the  Grecian  Camp  is  by  him  here  fixed; 
and  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  region  of  particular  consequence,  towards 
the  determination  of  the  City  above,  as  described  by  him :  how  came 
he  to  apply  to  Mr.  Chevalier  for  intelligence,  and  not  to  have  been 
himself  sufficiently  informed  ?  From  the  account,  which  he  gives,  one 
would  imagine,  that  he  had  personally  and  accurately  observed  every 
thing  material  in  this  particular  part,  as  it  more  efpecially  demanded 
his  attention.  But  he  intimates,  that  he  knew  nothing  himself:  and 
refers  us  to  seme  long  low,  and  almost  imperceptable,  points  in  the  Map 
of  his  friend,  from  whom  he  borrows  this  intelligence,  and  mistakes 
it.  For  he  quotes  this  evidence  to  shew,  that- there  had  been  an 
accumulation  of  land  from  the  sea,  and  that  this  meer  was  owing  to 
it.  But  Mr.  Chevalier  expressly  says,  and  proves,  that  there  has  not 
been  any  accession  of  soil  upon  the  coast :  nor  could  there  have  been 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
Dardanels:  which  rapidity  is  mentioned  by  Tournefort  and  other 
Writers.  Hence,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  his  Friend,  he  has 
never  read  his  book,  or  at  least  imperfe&ly,  and  to  no  good  purpose. 
Strabo  indeed  takes  notice,  that  the  Scamander  brought  down  a  great 
deal  of  soil  from  above,  and  that  there  was  a  large  protusion  of  mud 
at  its  mouth.  But  this  was  not  the  river,  of  which,  the  Author  of 
the  Vindication*  treats,  and  which  is  by  him  and  others  placed,  between 
Abydus  and.Dardanus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Propontis.    On  the  contrary, 

it 
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ft  was  far  Below,  and  its  situation  may  be  known  from  tfte  pfaces* 
Which  were  above  it.  These  were  according  to  the  Geographer  before 
mentioned,  in  order  downwards,  ad  follows:  Abydus,  Rhodius  flv 
Dardanus-,  Rhaeteum,  «Sigeum,  Achivorum  Portus,  Achivorum  Gastrar 
and  Ostia  Scamandri.  L.  13.  p.  889.  90^  And  he  describes  Achxum* 
which  was  just  above  the  Scamander,  ifo  ms  T^wW  vrspcuug  t$7rap%<»ya* 
at  the  passage  to  Tenedos,.  and  below  Ilium..  Here  the  Troy  of 
Homer,  and  the  Grecian  Camp,  is  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  above,  and  near  Troas  Alexandra,  Gargarus  andJLeftum.. 
If  it  ever;  existed,  here  only  it  can  be  found.  The  Author  of  thff 
Vindication,  and  his  Friend,  aft  very  politickfy  in  depreciating  Strabo* 
however  great  his  authority  :  for  if  he  is  to  be  trusted*,  almost  ever/ 
article,,  which  they  have  maintained*  is  wrongs 

The  Author  however,  having  fixed  the  Grecian*  eaiftp  in  &  very 
different  situation,  describes  it  farther,*  as  being  bounded  to  the  left  ancb 
north  by  the  river  Simois,,  which  is  represented  by  him,  in  his  map,  a$ 
here  entering  the  sea*.  And  to  shew,  that  it  was  not  the  subordinate 
4md  ignoble  river  described  by  Mr.  B.  he  quotes  from,  the  seventh  Book 
*£  Homer  the  following  ^  version,  p^  88.) 

The  gulphy  Simo'is  rolling  to  the  mail* 
Helmet  and  Shields,,  and  godlike  Heroes  $lafn\ 

But  in  the  original  there  ifr  nothing  of  the  gulphy  Simo'is ;  not  of  iw 
rolling  heltnets  to  the  main  *  nor  of  godlike  Heroes.-    The  name  of 
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this  river  does  not  ooce  occur  in  the  Book  mentioned :  nor  ire  these 
circumstances,  which  are  here  attributed  to  the  Simo'is,  to  be  found  in 
any  book  of  Homer,  where  the  river  is  spoken  of.  The  Author  has 
sptjie  how  been  greatly  misguided*  The  river  mentioned  in  the  seventh 
Book  is  the  Scamander,  which  (strange  tp  telj)  he  has  totally  mistaken. 
The  words  are---r-r  • 

■TIoXKot  yct^  rsQvcco-i  KctpitKOfiooiVTes  A%ettot9 
fL<rK&our    o%vg  Apqf*     Lr  VII*  V.  328,  Sz9* 

The  Scamander  in  these  lines  is  by  the  Authpr  converted  into  the 
gulf  by  Simojs;  ai)d  {<*<["*  xsXxiyov)  the  black  gore,  is  turned  into  shields 
9nd  helmets  ;  and  what  is  said  of  one  river,  he  attributes  to  another. 

When  he  has  thus  in  his  Treatise,  and  in  his  Maps,  given  the  name 
<>f  the  Simo'is  to  the  river,  which  by  the  Grecian  Camp  entered  tho 
sea;  he  informs  us  soon  afterwards,  (p,  89.)  that  it  was  the  Xantbut; 
and  quotes  the  authority  of  Mr.  Chevalier.  And  seven  lines  afterwards 
he  ijjformjs  us,  that  the  river  went  by  neither  of  these  two  names,  but 
was  called  uniformly  the  Scamander.  Speaking  of  the  epithets  W'ft 
usy*c  vn>T*p°h  and  {&<*Qi&wiuf,  he  adds,  In  short,  if  these  epithets  are) 
found  in  the  Iliad,  they  are  always  allusive  to  the  united  waters  of  the 
two  rivers,  which  as  I  have  already  observed,  bore  the  name  if  Scamander 
wfy*  In  another  place  (p.  88.)  he  says,  It  appears  also,  that  below  the 
junftion,  the  water f  of  both  took  the  name  of  Scamander;  and,  he  should 

have 


have  added,— never  of  Simois.  For  that  river,  together  with  its  name," 
was  absorbed  in  the  Scamander ;  the  smaller  in  the  greater $  of  which 
there  are  as  many  instances,  as  there  are  rivers.  Who  would  think 
it  possible,  that  contrary  to  his  own  evidence  he  should  change  this 
very  river,  the  Scamander,  into  the  gulpby  Simois  ?  But  even  here  he 
is  in  some  degree  mistaken:  for  the  Scamander  (supposing  this  to  be 
the  true  river)  did  not  first  receive  its  name  after  the  junction ;  but 
far  above.  Its  fountains  according  to  Homer,  and  the  best  Authors, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  in  Mount  Ida:  E|  ftaiw  opioov---Tpr\viKo; 
if  kcu  Airrrrrog,  hog  n  2x*/*av$po£.  M.  v.  19.  Yet  contrary  to  the  express 
authority  of  the  Poet  he  places  the  source  of  it  in  the  plain  beneath 
Bournarbachi;  and  makes  the  Simois  the  principal  river;  being  misled 
by  some  lines  of  the  Poet,  which  had  been  explained,  but  the  expla- 
nation not  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

In  what  part  of  the  plain  this  junction  of  the  two  streams  was 
,  effected,  may  be  easily  known :  and  will  be  found  to  have  been  high 
up  near  the  City.  For  it  is  said  of  the  two  Goddesses,  Juno  and 
Minerva,  that  they  arrived  at  Troy,  where  the  two  streams  united. 
Tpo/)?y  l%ovy  eH%jf  po*£  Tipotig  <rt/j*6aXAsToy,  i$e  Xycocfia^pog.  II.  E.  V.  773. 
The  Author  should  have  considered  this  evidence,  before  he  copied 
the  Map  of  his  Friend,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  ill  constructed 
and  inaccurate,  that  ever  was  devised.  He  has  indeed  made  a  junction 
of  the  two  rivers  :  but  this  junction  is  below,  near  the  coast,  and  parallel 
to  it :  and  far  removed  from  the  City,  and  the  -scene  of  ad: ion.     It 
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is  effetfed  by  his  arbitrarily  forming  in  his  Map  a  Htch,  ot  canaF* 
(call  it  which  you  please)  and  this  the  Author  has  too*  readily  adopted  t 
and  styles  it,  Amnis  navigibilis  Plinii,,  78;  Yet  not  only  Homely  a* 
we  have  seen,  but  the  Author  himself  sajte,.  that  the  buttle  teas  fou^bt 
below  the  confluence*,  p..  88.  line  ult.  Again- — In  the  21st. .  Book*  th& 
battle 'was  below  the  junction,  p*  89.  line  26.  Yet  in  contradiction  t<* 
his  own  evidence  he  has  placed,  the  scene  of  a&ion  above,  and  rhadte 
the  jun&ion  below. 

In  short,  he  has  been  led  into  zn  errour,  and  has  made  the  Simo'& 
the  principal  river ::  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Map.  He  therefore  labours 
to  give  it  the  pre-eminence,  and  to  lower  the  charadfcer  of  the  other 
river :  though  he  confesses*  that  it  was  called  hvyets,  \uya<;  mrap;^ 
&QtB\&nnt.  To*  shew  the  superiority  of  the  Simo'is  he  quotes  (p.  88. )\ 
some  lines  from  Homer,  where  he  says,,  the  River  Xantbus  calls  on  bits 
jffly,  the  SsTWiSy  upon  a:  particular  occasion*. 


—Haste,  my  Brother  floods 

And  check  this  mortal,,  who  concrouls  a  God, 
Gall  then  your  subjefr  streams,  and  bid  them   roar^ 
From,  all  your  fountains-,  swell  your  watry  store.* 
With  broken  rocks,,  and  with  a  load  of  dead,. 
Charge  the  black  surge,  and  pour  it  on  his  headl. 

I»  consequence  of  this  he  tells  us— The  Simo'is  is  charatterised,  as  a 
violent,  unequal,  mountain  torrent,  rolling  down  in  bis\ "  black  surge'  stones* 
t*ees>  and  dead  bodies.    This  is  very  plausible*.    But  when  we  apply  t* 
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the  original,  to  which  he  should  have  applied,  we  find  not  the  least 

« 
intimation  of  a  mountain  torrent \  nor  of  broken  rocks,  nor  load  of  dead, 

not  of  this  black  surge.  See.  II.  *.  v.  308.  His  giving  the  name  of 
Xanthus  to  the  former  River  in  this  place,  shews,  that  he  has  been  mis- 
led by  Mr*  Pope's  translation :  for  in  the  original,  v.  305,  it  is  the 
Scamander.  And  the  chara&er  given  to  the  Simo'19  is  only  occasional, 
and  described  upon  a  particular  event. 

And  as  he  has  tried  to  enhance  the  charatter  of  the  Simoi's,  so  hp 
tries  to  lessen  that  of  the  other  river.  He  accordingly  tells  us,  the 
Scamander  is  pointed  out  as  a  clear,  beautiful  and  perennial  stream,  p.  88. 
What  a  very  inadequate,  end  unfair  description  this  is  of  the  river  $ 
and  how  contrary  to  the  character  to  be  found  in  Homer  ?  He  owns 
it  was  called  by  the  Poet  wju^q  p*y*s,  $'HfWf  f&a&vtinig*  yet  represents 
it  above,  merely  as  a  clear,  beautiful,  and  perennial  stream.  And  as  the 
former  epithets  are  very  strong,  and  not  easily  to  be  made  void,  he 
endeavours  to  evade  the  force  of  them,  by  saying,  (p.  87.)  that  they 
occur  but  once,  or  twice,  particularly  in  tie  list.  Book.  How  can  a 
gentleman  of  chara&er,  liberal,  I  dare  say,  and  ingenuous,  condescend 
in  this  instance,  to  such  poor  and  unworthy  evasions?  Th«  river  is 
represented  as  fiaQvhrK  and  @uQvhvnug,  not  less  than  six  times  in  this 
very  book.  Also  the  terms  j3*0yppocf,  hx&pog,  evp  pw,  and  ^uyug9  are 
here  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  in  many  other  places:  whereas  the 
name  of  the  Simois  occurs,  I  believe,  not  above  seven  times  in  the 
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twenty  four  Foots  of  Homer-  and  never  with  any  epithet.     Yet  && 
is  the  river,  to  which  he  has  given  the  superiority; 

The  Author  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  Mr.  B.  for  differing 
from  him  in  respe£t  to  the  situation-  of  Troy.  But  Mr.  B.  is  merely 
a  neutral  in  this  affair  y  and  only  shews  the  evidence  of  Homer,,  and 
other  Writers  in  respect  to  the  place  in  question.  Hence  he.  is  induced 
to  say,  that  the  Camp  of  the  Grecians  was  in  a  very  different  part  o£ 
the  region ;  and'  far  distant  from  the  marsh,  near  which  the  Author 
has  placed  it.  Consequently  neither  the  Simois,  nor  the  Scamandeiy 
hot  the  City  itself,  were  to  be  looked  for  there.  He  has  Been  red,, 
by  good  authorities,  to  suppose  that  the  City  Troy  of  Homer,  wa* 
near  Troas,  and  Mounr  Leftum,  and  in  view  of  the-  Island  Tenedbs^ 
to  the  south-.  The  Author,  on  the  contrary,  p.  82,  says,  It  has  been; 
on  all  Bands  granfed,  that  Troy  was  not  here.  Yet  irr  fiVc  lines  after- 
wards he  tellb  us,  that  Monsieur  Felon,  did  not  grant  it,  But  insisted,, 
that  Troy  wad  there :  and  tfie  same  opinion:  was  held  by  Sandys* 
Lithgowi  Gemelli,  and  others :  also  By  StraBo ;  and'  even1  By  Homer 
himself.  The  Author  says,  that  neither  of  the  two  rivers  can  Be  found 
'here.  No:  nor  any  where  else:  for  they  have  Been  looked  for  but 
never  truly  determined,  By  the  best  Geographers  of  old'.  They  differ 
greatly  in  their  accounts  of  them.  But,  that  nobody  ever  supposed,, 
as  the  Author  asserts,  that  the  City  and  rivers  were  situated  to  the 
soxitft:,  near  Alexandria;  and  Ledlunr,  is*  a  mristake :  for  not  only  ^some 
of  the  moderns  allowed  it,  as  I  have  shtwn^  but  also  several  of  the* 
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Ancient*.  Hierocles  ranges  the  places  downward  in  die  following 
trier,  Atydus,  Dardamwn,  Ilium,  Troas,  and  the  SeamawJer.  p.  662 « 
And  we  bare  sceft  that  according  to  Strata  tbey  come  in  the  following 
maimer,  A  by  das,  Dardamis,  Rh«teum,  Srgeum,  Portus  Achivorumj 
Ostia,  Scaraandri,  LeOum.  L.  13.  p.  891,  Here  is  (he  very  part 
of  the  Region  to  the  south*  where  the  riter  Seamander,  according  to 
these  writers,  must  have  run  *  and  consequently  where  the  City  stood 
in  their  estimation;  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  other  Writers* 
And  this  situation  was  sometimes  of  old*  granted.  And  it  was  upon 
this  account,  that  Lysimachus,  and  Anrigonus,  built  Troas  in  memory 
of  Troy?  because  they  thought  that  the  original  City  stood  here  or 
near  it.  Hesychitw  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  places  the  City  near 
Garganis  and  Antandros,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Region  of  Troas* 
Tupyctpw?  arxpamjpiw  ofHg  I&yft  xat  'Bctof  Tpotctfy  *S\y/riQ*  Aruwfyx. 

We  have  hence  another  reason  for  supposing  that  Homer  placed 
his  City  kr  these  partsr  as  k  was  from  this  mountain,  that  he  makes 
Jupiter  take  a  view  of  it,  a*  well  as  of  the  ships  >  and  at  the  same 
behold  the  two  armies,  when  engaged  m  battle.  This  eou-td  not  haver 
happened  if  the  Camp  and  plain  of  Troy  had  been  high  to  the  north 
in  the  vicinity  of  Abydtrs<  Ledon  and  Garganis  were  two-  eminences 
of  Mount  Ida,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other :  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  history  of  the  two  Goddesses,  who  came  to  Ledum,  where  the/ 
Jqt  a  while  left  Morpheus  in  the  shape  of  an  Owl ;  till  Juno  had 
prepared  every  thing  for  his  reception  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gargarut* 
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U.  g.  v.  2J4.  .and  v.  292;    The  Author  will  not  allow  this.     On. 
the  contrary  he  insists,  that  Gargarus  was  260  stadia,  Qr  about  30  pules ; 
from  Ledum,  p.  84,     He  is  iodupfd  to  make  this  computation  from. 
Strabo:  by  whom  it  is  said,  that  after  Le<5ton  was  a  plape  pallet  Poly-- 
medium*  at  the.  distance  of  forty  stasia:  then  a. small,  grove  upon  the 
sea  coast  xc  stadia  beyond;  ,and  after  an  hundred' and  forty  Gargara, 
Strabo,  L.   13.  p.  903.     The  Geographer  here  is  speaking  of  places,, 
with   their  distances  in   respedt  jto   one  another,   as  they  lay   below 
Lefton,  and  near  the  sea.     Onp  of  jthese  was  jhe  City  Gargara.     But 
the  Axfwr/fpv,  or  summit  of  that  name,  was,: as  has  been  above  shewn, 
just  above  Mr.  Lc<fton.     T^s  ,may  *>e  seen  from  the  situation  of  the 
Utter  eminence.     Strabo  accordingly  tells  us,  that  it  stood  ppori  the 
verge  of  xh^  sea, :  and  to  the  south  below  was  the  sinus  Adxamyttenut 
xa/ttj/avr/  rf    to   Awrqv— -t-»o   A^a^vTj^fog   .Kofatg   evlsyft**'      Thp   Author; 
has  been  misled,  and  has  supposed  the  number  of  stadia  below  Ledum, 
which  amount  in  all  260   stadia  in  length,  denoted  the  distance  of 
Gargarus  fron>  Ledum.     ?ut  if  he  had  gone  but  one  line  farther, 
he  would  have  found  the  true  situation  of  this  eminence,  and  would ' 
have  perceived,  that  it  was  the  highest  part  of  Ledum  j   and  that  it 
stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  land,  like  Leduifl,  ancj  upon  the  same 
bay  of  Adraqiyttium.     Ketjai  h  Tagyapu  bit*  urt^otf  vrotvo-w  rgv  ihojg  Afya- 
pjTTYivoy  xa\x[Aev<»   xoXirov.     The  cmjntnce  called  Gargara  is  situated  upon 
that  part  of the  promontory,  which  forms  the  Sinus  Adramyttenus.  .This 
very  circumstance  has  just  before   been  ipenjioned  of  Ledum  ;  and 
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helot*  was  Autandfbs,  wfieffe  j¥meas%s  supposed  td  Iiavc  built  fiis 
ships.  And  Hesychius  has' told  us^—zrcXis  Tpotd:s  *ri.Yi<nov  Ariwtytei  deaf* 
tbh  same  Antandtos  was  Troy.  ■  Hencd  it  is  manifeft,  that  Gargarus  was 
in  sort*  degree  the  same' as  Ledum,'  T>eing  a  part  of  it,  and  the  afyw- 
tnpm'Qt  summit. '  Wkn  therefore  the  Author  says  Gargaras  Was  3a 
miles  from  Leftirti,  he  is  just  30  rtiiles  beyond  Tiis  mark./  Some  may* 
perhaps  say,  that  the  Gafgara  rfientioned  abdve,  was  the  city,  of  that* 
name  }  but  still  the  city  points  out  the  mountain  fie&r  1  which  it  stcody 
and  from  which  it  was  denominated.  No  mistake  in  situation  can* 
hence  ehsufc.  Macrdbius'  placfes  the  'eky  towards , the  -bottom1  of  the\ 
mountain  rGarg;ara — —cacdmeft  Moittis  <lix,  «et  oppidum  sub  soften* 
morite.    Saturn.  L.  v.  C.  xx.  P,  jCh^.*    •■•'•' 

In  order' to  lessen  the  authority  of*  Strabo,  the  Autfior  insists  with- 
out any  evfdence,  that  he  got  the  'whole  account  from  Demetrius"  of 
Scepsis,  (p.  hi.)  and  he  says,  p]  35.  that  there  are  good  grounds  for] 
Relieving  thai  he  (Stra'lip)  never  was  in  the  Troad.  tfhat  Strabo  had  not 
visited  the  Tr^ade  in  person  is  certain,  p.  71.  Tfhesc  things  afe  intVo-^ 
duced  more  than  ortce,  but  what  the  grounds  were,,  upon  which  the 
Author  Built  his  opinion,,  he  pever' sufficiently  declares,  nor  was  it  ixv 
his  power*  Now  let  us  atterfd  to  what  Strabo  affirm  concerning  him- 
self. He  accordingly  fells  us,  that  he- personally  visited  all  the  countries 
fhm^Armn.a  westward,  Vs  far' as  ' lletturiii.  Tu.  i.  p.  \tfs  IX  *Artdhe* 
adds,  that  he  believes  no  Geographer  Mt  any  time  hventtivet  'mnfany  of 
the  ngionsy  which  h^  detcribed%     H6w  theri  ace  tfe  to-  determine  in  this-' 
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«ase  ?  Strata  ait :  Morrittus  neglt*  Utri  credkis,  Qttirites  ?  The  ques* 
txofi  trill  not  admit  of  a  moment*  consideration.  The  Author,  in 
making  Strata  so  much  beholden  to  Demetrius  did  not  consider*  in- 
stead of  lowering  bis  authority,  how  much  he  increased  it  to  the  ruin, 
of  his  own  purpose*  For  as  Strata  was  of  Amasia  in  Asia  Minor,  he 
had  the  btrst  opportunities  of  getting  intelligence  concerning  the  placet 
an  thai  part  of  the  world.  And  when  he  travelled  westward  towards 
Greece  and  Italy,  as  the  common  place  of  passage  was  at  Abydus  we, 
may  well  suppose,  that  he  stopped  at  that  city,  which  by  some  k 
included  in  the  region  of  Tf oa*.  And  it  surely  cannot  be  thought 
*ny  great  presumption,  if  we  should  take  for  granted,  that  as  a  diligent 
Geographer  he  visited  Ilium,  and  Troas  itself;  and  the  places  in  their 
vicinity,  when  he  was  so  very  near.  Few  therefore  could  be  better 
judges  of  this  part  of  the  world  than  Strata*  If  then  to  this  ex- 
perienee  we  add  the  information  he  obtained  from  the  writings  of 
Demetrius,  who  had  been  a  native  of  this  country,  and  lived  within  a 
very  few  miles  of  the  Ilienses :  where  is  it  possible  to  meet  with  better 
authority?  Whoever  will  read  the  account  given  by  him  of  the  region 
Troas,  will  find  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  an  eye  witness  almost  in 
every  line.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  depreciate  Strata,  and  to  make 
light  of  his  evidence. 

The  Author  takes  notice  of  the  Erineos  or  fig-tree,  together  with 
some  other  objeds,  mentioned  by  Homer,  as  near  Troy :  and  he  has 
determined  their  situation,  so  as  to  make. them  according  to  his  fancy 
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fcortespond  with  the  City.  But  as^ns  detemihatioh  af  tlic  city  is  cer- 
tainly wrong,  their  situation  cannot  be  right.  If  the  Gnomon  be 
faulty,  every  line  from  it  must  be  in  a  wtbng  direction.  The  reader 
will  therefore  excuse  me,  if  I  say  nothing  of  the  pretended  Callicolone, 
the  tomb  of  Ilus,  the  tomb  of  Myrina,  or  of  the  Scaean  gate :  and  if 
I  pafs  over  the  arguments  used  in  describing  them.  These  obje&s 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  placed  in  a  very  different  situation,  and 
nothing  certain  can  be  determined  about  them. 

The  Author  certainly  has  been  hurried  away  by  too  grpat  eeal* 
and  dealt  in  a  very  inconclusive  mode,  ef  reasoning.  He  took  a  Trea- 
tise before  him,  and  began  from  the  firft  page  onward  to  ohjed  to  every 
article.  From  the  very  outset  he  betrays  a  very  hostile  disposition ; 
however  he  may  disavow  it.  We  find  him  pursuing  every  vage  idea, 
which  like  an  ignis  fatuus  plays  before  him  i  not  once  considering  into 
what  masses  it  may  lead  him.  It  was  thought  strange,  that  the  Poet 
should  place  Jupiter  to  the  south  upon  Mount  Gargarus,  if  he  was 
to  view  Tpwwv  ts  tvoXiv  tlou  yi\*$  A%/xtw,  which  according  to  the  Author's 
position  must  have  been  thirty,  or  as  some  have  thought,  forty  miles 
from  that  eminence.  This  objection  the  Author  (p.  85.)  tries  to  ob* 
'  viate.  He  says,  If  human  eyes  could  see  the  altar  of  {jeStum  from  fflum> 
much  more  could  those  of  Jupiter  view  Ilium  from  Gargarus ;  a  less  £s~ 
tance  from  a  higher  summit.  We  here  find,  that  the  Author,  who  gave 
credit  to  the  fable  of  the  wooden  horse,  has  an  equal  belief  in  Jupiter, 
and  his  superior  faculty  of  sight.    And  because  I  do  not  *hfcw  that 
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deference  to  Jupiter,  or  to  his  optif6f  he  accuses  me  of  a  short-sighted 
system,  (p.  86.)  But  in  effecting  all  this  he  tries  to  lessen  the  difficulty 
by  an  improper  statement  of  the  distance.  In  the  firft  place  Gargarus 
was  not  at  a  less  .distance;  and  there  was  nothing  said  about  Ilium  in 
the  passage  by  Homer:  but  the  ultimate  of  Jupiter's  view  was  the 
city  xxi  vmaq  A%a/wv,  and  the  Grecian  ships,  which  according  to  his  own 
position,  were  a  great  way  beyond  Ilium.  The  situation  of  this  place 
we  learn  also  from  Strabo.  L.  13.  p.  902^  He  therefore  seems  after 
all  to  entertain  some  doubts  concerning  the  extent  of  Jupiter's  vision ; 
and  by  contracting  the  distance  he  thinks  to  make  it  more  plausible. 
He 'accordingly  direfts  his  view' to  a  nearer  objedt.  But  this  evasion 
ft  not 'ingenuous  $  and  I  am  sorry  the  Author  would  submit  to  it„ 
though  in  favour  of  Jupiter^ 

The  Author  often  intimates,  that  there  is  a  great  absurdity  in*  trans- 
ferring  Troy  to  Egypt :  an  article,  which  was  never  supposed.  The 
contrary  is  the  truths  for  it  was  mentioned  as  a  probability,,  that  Troy 
in  Egypt  might  have  been  in  the  Poem  transferred  to  Phrygia,  and  that 
it  was  even  then  an  ideal  place  ;  and  never  existed.  The  Author  thinks 
that  he  puts  a  difficult  question  :  and  asks,  where  will  you  find  Ilium  in 
Egypt?  {p.  77.)  Nobody  ever  entertained  so  idle  a  notion;,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  it.  At  tHe  same  time  he  is  not  aware*  that  he 
may  be  asked,-— where  will  you  fold  Ilium  at  Bounarbacbi?  It  is  not  to- 
be  met  with  there,  nor  ever  was :  for  it  stood  several  miles  below :. 
and  Fergamum,  the  'supposed  Citadel*  was  still  farther  off,  and  in.  a 
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different   country.     The  situation   therefore  of  Troy,    if  this  be  the 
test,  could  never  have  been,  where  he  has  chosen  to  place  it,  (p.  92.) 
His  argument  militates  against  himself.     He  still  insists,  that  it'coukl 
not  have  been  to  the  south,  near  Troas ;  for  no  Simois  or  Scamander 
are  to  found  in  these  parts,  *  This  may  be  true:    for  they  have  been 
sought  after,  as  I  have  before  said,"  by  many  Writers,  but  were  never*' 
uniformly  determined  :  no,  not  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  or  Antoninus/ 
But  still,    if  we  believe  the  Poet,  his   Troy  was   here.     He   makes' 
Qargarus  thirty,  miles  nearer  the  city  than  Ledtum  was,  from  a  passage 
in  Strabo,  which  he  has  totally  mistaken.  See  Strabo,  L.  13.  p.  903. 

'  There  is  at  the  end  of  the  Author's  Treatise  a  list  of  the  Writers, 
who  believed  in  the  history  of  Troy,  as  described  by  Homer:    and 
who  supposed  the  City  to  have  existed  jn.Phrygia.'    These  amount 
in  number  to  near,  fifty.     If  to  this  collection  there  were  to  be  added - 
five  thousand,  or   fifty  thousand,  it  would  not  affe£t  my  argument. 
I  believe,  there  were  very  few  persons  in  all  Hellas,  that  did  not  afforcj, 
it  in  some  degree,  credit*     But  the   same  persons  afforded  a  like  belief j 
to  the  wars  of  the  Giants  and  Titans  :  and  to  other  strange  traditions* 
Error  is  sometimes  systematic ;  and  universally  admitted  in  large  bodies  , 
of  people.     The   Metempsychosis  is  at  this   day  religiously  believed  % 
by  Nations  of  great  extent  in   the  East.  t  Many  are  persuaded  that, 
the   soul   of  their   Grandsire   may  be   in  an   ape,   or  an   Ass.     ButT 
however  popular  and  extensive  this  notion  is  now,  or  .may  have  beea 
for  ages,  'the  Author  I  trust',  will  never  adopt  their  opinion. 
'  '*  Towards 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  Vindication  there  is  a  very  unexpe<ffccd 
compliment  introduced;  and  mention*  is  made  of  tbe  well deserved fame 
of  Mr*  B.  p.  123.    If  this  be  true,  how  came  the  Author  ta  en- 

1  deavour  to  ruin  that  fame  by  tbe  most  severe,  unmerited,  and  unjust 
censures?  Why  has  he  accused  him  of  ignorance,  absurdity,  and 
futility  ?  of  false  quotations,  unfair  translations,  and  wilful  deviation 
from  tbe  truth?  And  this  not  once,  but  repeatedly.  His  same  i* 
mentioned  above  an:  hundred  times,  and  generally  with  some  sneer, 
and  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt.  The  Reader  is  applied  to 
continually  to  take  waning,  how  he  trusts  a  persons,  on  whose  word  there 
is  no  reliance :  who  perverts,  what  he  takes  in  band*  and  abuses  shame* 
fblly  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers.  This  person  of  well  deserved 
fame  is  represented  as  full  of  low  cunning  and  treachery  r  of  carrying 
on  a  vile  hypothesis,  which  he  tries  to  support  by  the  worst  means. 
Why  does  not  the  Author  look  upo*  the  character  of  another,  as  an 
obje&  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with;  and  not  found  has  own  fame  upon 
the  mi*  of  his  neighbours?  Why  has  he  not  shewn*  more  regard  for 
his  own  character  :  for  however  fair,  it  must  suffer  from  that  undeserved 

*  censure  and  contempt,  which  he  too  wantonly  discloses*  As  to  this 
severity  towards  me,  it  amounts  to  nothing  >  I  turn,  my  back  upon  it 
at  I  would  do  to  an  eastern  blight*  and  shelter  myself  easily  from 
the  noxious  vapour.  And  vJfcile  I  ruminate  upon  these  things,  I  think, 
I  hear  %  friendly  spirit  say,  be  at  case,  and  may  all  that  rise  against  the* 
#  do  tbee  hurt*  bt  as  that  young  man*  z.  Samuel.  C*  18.  v.  32. 

As 
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As  the  Author  is  a  gentleman  of  learning,  He  may  hereafter  he 
of  service  to  his  Country  by  his  influence  and  writings.  If  there- 
fore I  might  at  my  time  of  •day  presume  to  give  advice,  I  would 
recommend  to  him  more  care  and  caution  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  t 
that  He  may  not  give  way  to  every  flimsy  and  inconclusive  argument 
which  fancy  suggests.  I  have  shewn,  that  he  pronounces  it  a  mis-* 
fortune  to  trust  to  old  established  truths y  even*  oi*  undoubted  authority? 
whereas  the  assent  is  rational;  and  the  opportunity  a  blessing.  He 
likewise  has  thought  it  a  misfortune  (for  so  it  is  still  intimated)  t<* 
trust  to  those,  who  know  better  than  ourselves  ;■  which  however  he  says# 
is  net  Irrational:  it  is  therefore  according  to  him  a  misfortune  to  adt 
not  irrationally  9  or  in  other  words,  according,  to  right  reason.  I  would 
likewise  recommend  to  him  not  to  indulge  in  a  specious,,  but  intricate: 
flow  of  words  :  and  in  too  florid,  but  embarrassed,  didHon.  He  should 
remember,  that  flowering:  shrubs  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  A  composition! 
of  this  kind  i*  like  the  gawdy  colours  in  an  Indian  screen'.  They 
may  at  first  glance  be  a  little  noticed:  but  are  seldom  looked  at  a  second 
time.  Take  for  an  example,  what  follows  after  the  misfortune*  zbovcr 
mentioned,  p.  i.— — Yet  this  very  circumstance?  By  which  truth  extend*  ' 
the  frontiers  of  her  empire*  greatly  weakens  her  internal  powers  of  defence* 
and  lulled  into*  security  by  the  number  of  her  adherents  she  is  too  oftem 
unprepared  tr  ward  off  the  attacks  against  her  person  at  home*  In  tbt 
present  instance,  Mr.  B.  has  afforded  us  a  striking  proof  of  this  assertion* 
What  this  proof  is*  I  do  not  see:  nor  did  I  ever  read  any  thing  so 
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•rofined*  figurative,  and  so  incomprehensible.  We  expedk  fruit  but  find 
nothing  but  flowers.  Our  feelings  are  like  those  of  some  Indians, 
when  they  were  treated  with  a  bowl  of  whipt-syllabub.  Each  took  a 
portion :  but  stood  with  open  mouths  and  looks  of  amazement ;  for 
when  they  expected  something  solid,  they  found  nothing  but  inanity. 
I  wculd  farther  request  of  him  not  to  betray  himself,  and  shew,  that  he 
was  not  upon  the  spot,  by  referring  to  the  Map  of  another  person :  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  the  insufficiency  of  bis  own  by  that  reference. 
He  says,  that  his  Friend's  Chart  is  very  accurate.  How  came  he  then 
in  many  respects  to  differ  so  often  from  it :  as  may  be  seen  by  com* 
paring  ?  I  fear,  they  were  both  the  work  of  fancy :  or  at  least  the 
offspring  of  a  remote  and  uncertain  recollection.  That  the  description 
pf  the  region  afforded  by  Mr.  Chevalier  does  not  quite  merit  the 
character  given  to  it  by  his  Friend,  may  I  think  be  seen  from  an 
account  afforded  us  in  the  British  Critic;  Odtober,  1798.  p.  447. 
}n  this  is  mentioned  a  letter  from  Salonica  :  by  which  we  are  informed, 
(that  the  Chart  of  Mr.  Cbevalter  was  not  formed  upon  the  spot  on  gemetrical 
Principles,  but  from  memory  only. 

It  is  farther  to  be  wished,  that  the  Author,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  purpose,  had  not  trifled  about  articles  of  little  moment,  such' as 
9tu>[ty  and  yjzy&iwi  but  had  considered  the  principal  arguments  afforded, 
«pon  .which  the  whole  depends.  These  should  not  have  been  evaded; 
J>Ut  obviated,  if  it  were  in  his  power.  It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  B: 
tkaj  the  ejty  Troy  never  existed  in  Phrygian  that  the  nanje  was  never 

of 
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of  old  acknowledged  by  the  natives.  In  the  march  of  Xerxes  througfr 
tapper  Pyrygia,  Ilium  and  a  people « styled  Ilienses  are  mentioned;  but 
no  fpoirt,  or  Troja ;  no  Trojani,  nor  region  Troas.  This  was  probably' 
one  reason,  why  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  and  the  great  Philosopher" 
Anaxagoras,  both  inhabitants  of  this  region,  insisted  that  the  account 
©f  the  war  by  Homer  was  sr  fable.  The  city  cerebrated*  by  the  Poet 
under  the  name  of  Troy  is  also  called  by  him  Ilium:  and  two  places 
are  described  by  Straboof  that  name,  which  existed  in  his  time.  L.  13.. 
pr,  886.  Here,  if  any  where,  we  shoufd  expeft  to  meet  with  Troy, 
But  It  was  never  to  be  found.  Nor  was  there  any  distridt  here,  or* 
place 'whatsoever,  which  had  a  reference  to  that  name,  till  Antigonus* 
and  Lysimachus  built  Troas*-  % 

As  there,  were  two  places  which*  belbaged  fo  the  Ilienses,  in  this; 
part  of  the  world ;  there  was  a  dispute,,  which  of  them  was  the  ancient? 
Troy.  Hellanicus  gave  it  in  favour-  of  the  city- near  the  sea  side;  but. 
Strabo  adjudged  it  to  the  Pagus  Iliensium,.  some  miles  above,  L.  13, 
p.  898.  This  very  debate  shews  that  neither  of  the  two  had  any 
pretensions.  For  if  either  of  them  had  any  just  claim,  the' riani'e' of 
Troja,  and  some  traditions  of  the  siege,  must  have  remained;  upori* 
which  that  claim  would  have  Been  founded'  But  the  natives  df  neither 
of  these  places  could  afford  any'  such  proofs  otherwise"  the  alternative^ 
would  have  been  easily  decided.- 

We- find  that  many  subordinate  cities  arc  mentioned  in  trie  course  of 
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the  Poem;  s*c&  as  Sestus,  Ahydus,  Dardanutn,  Lyrnessus,  Larissa, 
Thebe,  Chryse,  Arisba,  Pcrcote,  Miletus,  Mycalc;  also  the  Islands 
Lesbos,  and  Tenedos  >  and  the  mountains  Cargarus,  LeAum  and  Ida, 
It  is  strange  that  all  these  should  have  retained  their  names  for  ages 
afterwards,  while  the  most  celebrated  place  of  all,  Troy,  was  not  had 
in  remembrance ;  nor  the  region  of  Troy  ever  mentioned.  We  arc 
told  that  k  was  taken  and  destroyed*  Arisba.  Thebe,  Chryse,  and  many 
of  the  cities  above,  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  some  of  them  repea- 
tedly. If  we  trust  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  no  less  than  twenty 
three  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  were  taken  by  AchiUes.  11.  1.  v* 
328.  How  came  those  specified  above  to  have  been  known,  and 
Identified  afterwards:  and  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  upon  which 
Homer  had  impressed  a  *aa£kion,  to  have  been  totally  obliterated  ?  how 
many  cities  have  been  Sacked,  and  more  than  once  ruined  1  ye*  have 
risen  again,  and  preserved  .their  name  f  what  is  extraordinary,  Ilium 
femained;  and  a  people  styled  Ilienses;  but  as  {  baye  before  said, 
jieitber  Troja^  Troas,  nor  Trojan^ 

Some  have  thought,  that  the  stones,,  and  remains,  of  ancient  Troy 
were  carried  aw?y  to  repair  Achilleum.  Strabo,  L.  13.  p.  896.  Bnt# 
$£  these  yrere  the  real  ruins,  the  name  of  that  City  n?ust  have  existed, 
by  which  those  ruins  were  determined :  aijid  consequently  its  situation 
£>een  known.  But  the  disputes,  which  have  at  all  times  prevailed, 
,lhew  the  uncertainty  of  these  notions.  Besides,  these  stones,  which 
#rpre  supposed  to  have   heen  carried  off,  belonged  to  Ilium*    This 
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was  a  city  very  different  from  Troy,  and  the  Ilium  of  Homer,  as  Strata* 
past  contradiction,  has  shewn.  The  account  therefore  of  these  dila- 
pidations, as  Demetrius  informs  us,  was  a  fidion.  They  were  intro* 
duced,  as  an  expedient  to  prove  the  situation  of  a  city,  which  never 
existed.  Had  Troy  ever  stood  in  these  parts*  the  Poem  of  Homef 
would  have  immortalized  it*  Neither  the  name,  nor  place,  would  have 
been  forgotten.  It  was  however  never  heard  off,  till  the  later  Greeks* 
and  the  Romans  after  them,  blindly  introduced  the  name ;  but  di4 
not  know  to  what  part  to  assign  the  city.  And  here  it  appears  extra- 
ordinary, as  both  lXiogy  and  Tpotrt,  (Ilium,  and  Troja)  are  by  Homer  ap- 
plied as  names  to  the  same  city  ;  that  the  former  should  be  retained, 
and  the  other  (Trey a),  if  this  Ilium  were  that  city,  never  occur.  Above 
all,  that  the  people  should  be  solely  distinguished  by  the  appellations 
of  Ihisis,  Ilienses,  or  Iliades,  which  never  once  occur  in  Homer  *  and  that 
the  name  Tp^  (or  Trojani),  which  with  its  inflexions  is  to  be  found 
some  hundred  of  times,  should  be  totally  lost.  If  Troy  had  existed, 
and  was  to  he  found  in  Ilium ;  and  had  these  Ilienses  been  the  descen- 
dante  of  the  ancient  Trojans;  the  authority  of  the  Poet  would  have 
prevented  that  title  being  ever  annihilated.  The  natives  would  have 
been  proud  of  being  denominated  from  such  Ancestors. 

I  could  have  wished  therefore,  that  the  Author  of  the  Vindication, 
had  considered  more  carefully  these  articles,  and  others  of  the  like 
consequence;  and  the  arguments  deduced  from  them.  Instead  o£ 
this  he  £as  often  amused  himself  in  obje&ing,  when   there  was  no 
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opposition,  and  proving  what  was  never  dfcnied  r  that  iKum*  and* 
Odusseus  (p.  33.)  were  never  removed  to  Egypt;  and  that  Scepsis  and 
Cebrenia  were  not  to  be  found  upon  the  Nile.  p.  44.  I  assent  fully, 
and  I  farther  believe,  that  there  was  no  Mount  Gargarus  at  Memphis; 
nor  Ida  at  Thebes.  Bat  what  is  alt'  this  to  the  purpose  ?  The  system; 
which  he  is  pleased  to  controvert;  depends  not  upon  these  trifling  ar- 
ticles ;  but  is  founded  upon  a  variety  of  arguments,  and  cannot  be 
in  the  least  afife&ed,  should  one  or  two  out  of  many  be  arraigned,  atf 
inconclusive.  Yet  some*  have  thought,  that  if  they  could'  artfully 
undermine  one*  pillar  out  of  five  hundred,  the  building  must  necessarily 
fklK     Bur  I  trust,  that  it  is  too  well  supported'. 

The  Author  is  a  keen  antagpnist^but  he  should  take  care  not  to  Be-' 
in  opposition  to  himself,,  and  counteract  his  own-  purpose.  This  we 
saw  happen,  when  ha  placed  Troy  on  an  eminence, ."bounded  by  the 
Scaean  gate.:  and  when  he  afterwards  brought  it  down  below  on  the. 
wrong  side  of  that  gate,,  in  contradiction  to.  all.  that  he  had  said  just 
before*  Hence  if  we  look  for  the  city  in  its  primary  situation,  it  is  not 
to  he  found  :.  and  we  may  say  of  it,  as  a  Poet  says  of  modern  Rome.:: 

Et*  Romae  in  Roma   nil-  reperis  media.. 
Troy  is  run  away  from  its  self. 

The  Romans  had  as  great  a  veneration  for  Homer,  when  they  became' 
acquainted  wich- him,  as  the  Grecians:  and  looked  upon  the  war  of 
Tray,,  as  a  ttue-history.     They  went  farther,. and  supposed,  that  iEneas 
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after  that  war  came  to  Italy :  and  that  thay  were  descended  from  the 
Trojans.  Bochart  opposed  this  notion :  and  I  never  heard  that  he 
incurred  any  obloquy,  or%  ill  will,  upon  the  occasion.  He  observes* 
that  all  Colonies,  wherever  they  may  settle,  always  retain  some  traits 
and  resemblance  of  the  people  and  Country,  whence  thejr  came.  He 
allows,  that  all  the  Roman  Poets  and  Historians,  from  Naevius  and 
Fabius  Pi&or  down  to  Livy,  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  speak  of 
it,  and  by  many  it  was  believed.     Yet  he  contends,  and  very  justly 

iter  jfEneae  in  Italiam  nullum  habere  fundamentum  in  reiveritate. 

vol.  i.  p.  1-OJ7*  The  general  opinion  of,  Writers,  all  comparatively 
late,  amounts  to  little :  for  where  there  is  an  Epidemic  blindness,  we 
may  expedl  many  to  be  affe&ed.  In  respedt  to  any  traces  of  their 
Phrygian  Ancestors  he  insists  that  none  appear.  And  he  accordingly 
with  a  wonderful  profusion  of  learning  gives  an  account  of  the  language 
of  the  Phrygians,  and  their  neighbours:  also  of  their  rites  and  Deities, 
of  which  not  the  least  resemblance  was  to  be  found  among  the  Ro- 
mans. iEneas  is  made  by  Virgil  to  say- --.-Sacra  Deosque  dabo :  but 
nothing  of  this  sort  was  afforded.  Yet  among  the  sacred  articles,  said 
to  have  been  introduced,  was  the  Palladium,  This,  when  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  was  in  flames,  Metellus  is  reported  at  the  hazard  v  of  his 
life  to  have  rescued :  and  on  that  account  had  great  honours  conferred 
upon  him.  Yet  this  must  have  been  a  different  Image :  for  the 
Grecians,  and  even  Ovid,  a  Roman,  maintained  that  the  Palladium  was 
stolen  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses^  before  the   City  Troy*  was  takeu: 

and 


and  it  could  never  have  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  Trojans.  Tt 
is  said  to  have  been  the  image  of  the  Goddess  Pallas,  which  together 
with  his  Lares  and  Penates  j£neaa  was  supposed  to*  have  brought 
with  him,  when  he  landed. 

Sum  pius  &neas,  raptos  qui  ex  hoste  Penates 
Classe  veho  mccuixu 

Yet  Var.ro  affirms,  that  there  were  in  early  times  no  statues  of  the 
Deities :  and  this  mode  of  adoration  was  not  introduced  till  the 
170th.  year  of  Rome*.  Plutarch  also  tells  us  in  the  life  of  Numa* 
that  the  ancient  people  of  Latium  had  no  representations  of  Deities, 
either  carved  or  painted.  They  insisted,,  that  divine  objects  ought  not 
to  be  described  by  things  inferior  r  and  that  the  Deity  could  not  be 
conceived,  but  by  internal  contemplation.  How  then  could  the  Pal- 
ladium of  Troy  exist  in  the  time  of  Metellus ;  especially,-  if  it  had 
long  before  been  stolen  by  Diomede  and  the  Creeks  I. 

This  is  also*  mentioned  by  Virgil,  who  speaks  of  this  theft  being; 
committed  by  the  persons  above. 

Tydtdes  sed  enim.  seel erum que  inventor  Ulysses>, 
Fatale  aggressi  sacrato  avellere  templo 
Palladium..    JEn..  L.  2.  v.  164. 

in  short  there  were  no  traces  of  Troy  to  be  found  in  ancient  Rome;. 
All  traditions  antecedent  to  the  building  of  the  city,  and  long  after 
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were  dark  and  fabulous.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Livy.  Qux  ante 
eotiditam  condendamve  urbem,  poeticis  magis  decora  fafculis,  quant 
incorruptis  rerum  gestarum  monumentis,  traduntur :  ea  nee  affirmare, 
nee  refellere,  in  ammo  est.  L*  i.  C.  i.  Hence  we  may  infer  from  this 
excellent  Historian,  that  the  fact  was  disputed ;  but  that  he  would  not 
venture  to  decide  it.  Could  he  have  determined  it  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  opportunity. 

4     There  is  another  article,  of  which  the  very  (earned  Bochart,  has  not 
taken  notice,  though  it  appears  of  great  consequence.     It  is  extraordi* 
nary,  that  these  supposed  emigrants  from  Troy,  should  not  have  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  people,  whence  they  came.     We  never  find 
them  of  old  styled  Teucri,  Troesr  or  Trojani  >  but  on  the  contrary 
Latini.    These  were  the  people  whom  they  are  said  to  have  conquered* 
and  co*trary  to  all  rule  and.  custom,  to  have  assumed  their  name,  con- 
tra  moremr,  says  Ie  Cerda,  as  we  may  learn,  from  the  people  of  Africa > 
villi  omnes  in  gentem  nomenque  imperantium  concessere~    Sathist. 
Jugurth.     The  conquered  people  may  suffer  a  changes  hut  there  i* 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  vitfers,  immediately  losing  their  national 
appellation*,  and  taking  the  name  of  their  vassals;,  so  that  na  remains, 
*o  history  of  it,  should  be  afterwards  discovered.  . , 

VirgiF  thought  proper  to  found  his  excellent  Poem,  upon  a  received 
opinion,  thit  ^Eneas  came  to  Latium  from  Fhrygia,  and  brought  a 
.  Colony  of  Ttojans   witb  fam.     But  this  notion  was  certainly  contro- 
verted, as  we  may  infer  from  Livy,  quoted  above*:  and  more  particu- 
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larly  from  Virgil  himfelf.  And  Ac  objcftion  arose  from  there  being 
no  account  of  any  people  called  Trcgans,  nor  Teucri;  nor  of  Ilienses, 
in  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  country;  nor  was  there  any  reference 
to  Troy.  Yet  they  were  supposed  to  have  had  a  regular  succession  of 
kings.  How  was  it  then  possible  for  them  so  soon  to  have  lost  sight 
of  their  original  ?  Virgil  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  this 
objection,  lor  he  tries  to  obviate,  what  was  brought  in  opposition  t» 
his  system;  but  with  what  success  the  Reader  must,  judge.  He  has 
recourse  to  the  higher  powers :  and  introduces  Jupiter  as  insisting,  that 
Juno  should  lay  aside  her  inveteracy  to  the  Trojans,  She  at  last  agrees, 
but  upon  condition,  that  the  hateful  name  of  Trey,  and  Trofan,  should 
never  more  be  admitted,  and  kept  up  by  their  posterity.  She  accord* 
ingly  addresses  Jupiter  in  these  words. 

Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  Majestate  tuorum,  &c. 

Ne  vetus  indigenas  nomen  mutare  Latinos, 

Aut  vocem  mutare  viros,  aut  vertere  vestes. 

Occidit,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine  Troja. 

iEneidos.  L.  12*  820,  &c. 
Jupiter  assents  to  this,  and  adds  among  other  things 
*         '  Subsident  Teucri  :  morem  ritusque  sacrorum 
Adjiciam.  v.  836, 

We  f«id,  that  he  would  do  something  more,  and  give  them  new 
cites  apd  form  of  worship^  Though  we  may  not  allow  the  means, 
.yet  wp  must  admit  the  fads:  and  setting  aside  the  interposition  of 
these  PeitifS,  we  learn,  that  the  name  of  Troy,  or  of  Trojans,  was 

not 
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not  admitted  among  the  anwent  Latini.     In  other  words,  they  were 
unknown  to  them :    and  all  the  Htes,  and  religion,  of  the  Phrygians, 
were  equally  unknown.     Hence  no  traces  of  them  are  upon  inquiry 
to  be  found.     In  consequence  of  this*  we  may  infer  from  the  Poet, 
that  some  objections  had  been  made  in  his  time  to  the  account  given 
of  iEneas ;   and  ta  the  pretensions  of  the  Romans,  who  affe&ed  to 
be  of  Trojan  original.     To*  these  obje&ions,  we  may  perceive,  thac 
Virgil,  in  the  speech  of  Juno*  makes  a  tacit  reply^    This  is  composed* 
and  executed  with  much  art  and  industry.    But  still  in  giving,  a  reason 
for  the  deficiency,  he  allows  the  fa&  >  which  was*,  that  no  account 
ef  Troy,  or  Trojan,  was  to  be  found  in  their  ancient  traditions.    Hengs 
this  abort  Corallary  results:    It  is  impossible  to  believe*  that  a  peopk 
settled*  and  fu/e J,  in  a  Country*  of  whose  name  there  was  no  original  record* 
Many  may  think,  that  I  have  taken  much  unnecessary  trouble ;  for 
whoever  trusts  to  Homer,  must  know,  that  the  Poet  plainly  asserts, 
that  /Eneas  never  left  Troaa;   but,  after  the  ruin  of  Priam  and  his 
femily,  he  reigned  over  the  Trojans  there,'  and  no  where  else  r  though 
some  have  thought  otherwise.     This  is  manifest  from-  hi*  wards* 

HV  yap  Tlptafm  ysviip  irxfiqp**  nponuiv. 
Nyy  &  hi  Aiitsiaa  6ny  Tpu)S<r<riv  amfar 
iuxi  zruihz  xroct$wt  rot  ksv  fj.ST47rir8z  y&corretu 

II.  T.  306.  See  alsa  ir.  180^ 

t^e  are  here  told,  that  the  race  of  Priam*  were  become  obnoxious  to 
Jupiter,  and  in  his  room,  ./Eneas  would  reign  over  the   people  of 

M  z  Tvom* 
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Troas*  There  was  an  alteration  made  in  these  verses,  probably  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  when  for  Tpwsoviv  there  was  artfully  substitu- 
ted z?ccvTs<r<riv.  This  was  done,  in  order  to  countenance  the  Hypothesis 
of  Virgil,  that  iEneas  came  to  Italy,  and  that  the  Romans  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans.  Strabo.  L.  13.  p.  906.  The  lines  there* 
fore  in  the  ^Eneis  corresponded  with  this  reading. 

Hie  domus  iEneae  cun&is  dominahitur  oris, 

Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis.  4£neid.  L.  13.  v.  97* 
Hence,  according  to  ,the  lines  above,  Homer  is  made  to  announce 
the  future  grandeur  of  the  Romans.  But  how  could  the  Bard  allude 
to  this  extent  of  Empire,  who  according  to  most  accounts  wrote 
before  any  Romans  existed,  and  before  their  City  was  founded?  It 
was  a  wretched  expedient  to  countenance  a  fable;  and  soon  became 
cxtinft.  Bochart  assures  us,  that  (here  is  not  a  printed  copy  of  Homer, 
nor  any  manuscript  now  known  in  which  this  reading  is  to  be  found 
In  Mr.  Pope's  Translation,  Book  20.  v.  3$$^  there  are  subjoined  some 
observations  upon  this  subjeft,  well  worth  notice,  which  I  recommend 
to  the  Reader. 

If  iEneas  had  ever  come  to  Italy,  we  should  have  heard  something 

<)f  Venus,  his  reputed  Mother,  who  was  his  tutelary  Deity.    Virgil 

mentions,  (hat  in  Sicily,  which  was  only  a  place  of  passage,  he  raised  a 

temple  to  her  honour. 

Turn  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 

Fundatur  Veneri  Idalig,     jEneid.  L.  v.  v.  759. 

But 
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But  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in  Italy,  where  he  was,  with  his 
son  and  Colony,  supposed  to  have  settled.  This  is  something  extraor- 
dinary. We  read  in  late  times  of  Venus  Genetrix,  and  ^Encadum 
Mater;  and  Sanduaries  were  built,  and  rites  instituted,  in  consequence 
of  her  introduction :  but  to  these,  the  ancient  Romans  were  utterly 
strangers.  The  second  month  of  the  year,  was  thought  to  be  deno- 
minated from  her.  Of  these  articles,  the  learned  Bochart  (v.  i.  p. 
1&67.)  ta^es  notice.  Si  venisset  ptus  iEneas  ille  in  Italiam,  sine  dubio 
commendasset  plurio)um  cultum  Veneris,  quam  dicebat  Mat  rem 
suam.  .  Scd  illius  nullum  vestigium  in  Roma  veteri.  He  then  ob? 
serves  from  Macrobius,  that  some  people  thought  that  the  month  of 
April  was  so  called  from  Venus  Aphrodite $  as  the  antecedent  month 
was  from  Mars:  and  that  it  was  by  the  appointment  of  Romulus, 
But  the  same  Author  tells  us,  that  this  was  a  great  mistake ;  though 
at  first  he  seems' to  favour  the  notion,  that  ./Eneas  came  to  Italy. 
Hue  usque  dices  eum  (Macrobium)  favere  sententiae,  qu&  iEneas  di«. 
citur  yenisse  in  Italiam*   .  Sed  quae  sequuntur,  ea  ipsa  penitus  subver-  i 

tunt.-— Cincius  in  to  libro,  quern  de  F est  is  rt  liquify  ait,  imperil  e  quosdam  \ 

•pinari,  Aprilem  Mensem  Antiquos^a  Venere  dixisse;  cum  nullus  dies  f  est  us  9  j 

nullumque  sacrificium  insigne,   Veneri  per  hunc  mensem  a  majoribus  instl-  \ 

tutum  sit :  sed  ne  in  car  minibus  quidem  Saliorwn  Veneris  ulla,  ut  cate- 
rorum  Coelestium,  laus  celebretur.  Cincio  etiam  Varro  consentit,  affirmant* 
nomen  Veneris  ne  sub  Regibus  quidem  apud  Romanos  vel  Latinum  vel  Gra~ 
cum   fuisse;  et  ideo  non  pptuisse   mensem  a  Venere  nominari.    Macrob. 

L.  i. 
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L.  I.  p.  170.  This  passage  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  Varroj  bo* 
there  is  another  passage  still  extant ;  in  which  that  Author  very  justly 
blames  those,  who  would  derive  the  month  Aprilis  from  Aphrodite,,  the 
Grecian  name  of  Venus  ;  for  her  name  no  where  occurred,  in  any  an* 
cient  memorials  of  the  Romans.— Cujus  nomen  ego  antiqueis  littercis 
quod  nusquam  inveni,  magis  puto  didtum,  quod  ver  omnia  aperit> 
Aptilem.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  AmoteL  p.  5©..  By  this  is  meant,  that 
Aprilis  is  quasi  Aperilis,  and  so  called,  because  in  this  month  blossoms* 
and  fruits  begin  to  open  themselves.  April  therefore  was  by  no 
means  derived  from  Venus  h(p^nr\  y  for  we  find,  that  her  name  of  old 
wa»  utterly  unknown  to  the  Romans.  But  this  could  not  possibly 
have  happened,  if  ./Eneas  had  ever  come  to  Latium..  See  fiochart* 
Vol.   1-,  p*  1C67* 

Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  the  Ludus  Troja,  or  Trojanus,  is  a 
proof,  that  the  Romans  came  originally  from  Troy.  But  upon  con- 
tideration  we  shall  find,  that  no  such  inference  can  be  made.  This 
exercise  is  indeed  described  by  Virgil,  as  performed  by  some  young, 
persons  of  Troy  during  their  residence  in  Sicily.  These  under  the 
guidance  of  lulus,  go  through  all  the  intricate  evolutions  of  Hussars,, 
or  other  light  Horsemen  of  these,  times.  This,  if  we  consider,  that 
they  had  been  wandering  for  the  most  part  on  the  seas,  must  seen* 
extraordinary.  It  is  true,  Virgil  represents  Iiilus,  some  short  time  an- 
tecedent, upon  a  fiery  steed,,  and  wishing  to  engage  a  lion;  forgetting 
that  a  night  or  two  before,  he  introduced  him*  or  Cupid  under  his 

semblance, 
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semblance,  as  a  child,  whom  Dido  took  to  her  bosom  1— inter dum  gremfo 
fovet.  Soon  after,  he  is  farther  described  in  Italy  at  a  council  of  war 
at  midnight;  at  which  time  he  presents  Euryalus  with  a  warrior's 
aword. — mir&,  quena  fecerat  arte  Lycaon  Cnossius.  Mneid.  ix.  v,  304. 
This  he  took  off  from  his  shoulders,  and  gave  him  when  he  was 
going  upon  a  dangerous  expedition.  These  articles  were  all  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  months ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  know, 
at  what  age  he  performed  these  atchievements.  This  may  be  with 
tolerable  exadness  made  out ;  for  Andromache  says,  that  her  soft 
Astya&ax  would  have  been  just  as  old. 

Sic  oculos,  sic  iHe  rnanus,  sic  ora  ferebat, 

Et  nunc  sequali  tecum  pubesceret  xvo.  iEneid.  L.  3.  v.  49a. 

Now  Astyanax  was  an  infant  in  his  nurse's  arms,  just  before  his  father '$ 
death,  and  the  ruin  of  Troy :  and  the  events  above,  were  six  year* 
inclusive  afterwards.  For  Dido  tells  iEheas-— te  septima  portat  aestas. 
And  when  they  were  in  Sicily,  it  is  farther  said— Septima  poft  Trojas 
excidium  jam  vertitur  aetas.  L.  v.  v.  626.  lulus  therefore  could  be  but 
x  seven  years,  or  seven  years  and  a  half  old,  when  he  was  riding  a  fiery 
horse;  when  he  was  assisting  at  a  council  of  war  at  night,  at  which  time 
he  gave  his  sword,  not  one  of  lath,  but  a  warriour's  sword,  to  Euryalus  : 
when  he  is  also  described  upon  the  rampart,  drawing  his  bow,  and  killing 

1  Livy  spealcs  of  him,  after  his  father's  death,  as  still  impuber— nondum  maturus  imperio :  .and 
under  the  tuition  af  a  woman.  L.  i.  C.  3.  Pt  12.— Varior.  This  was  between  three  and  four 
years  after  his  appearance  in  Sicily. 

Fortcm 
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Fortem  Numanum,  the  Hero  Nuraanus  Remtrlus.  Mncid.  L.  tx.  r» 
663.  Lastly,  this  was  his  age,  when  he  performed  these  feats  of  horse* 
manship,  in  the  Lndus  Troja:  and  this  at  an  aera,  when  we  are  toicf, 
that  the  use  of  Cavalry  in  war  was  not  yet  known.  Virgil  with  all 
his  superlative  excellence  certainly  sometimes  forgets  himself:  and 
•when  it  is  said,  interdum  bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  we  may  fairly 
add,  interdum  nutat  et  ipse  Maro.  This  I  have  mentioned  to  shew, 
that  there  is  no  dependence  upon  Virgil,'  concerning  this  custom.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  Ityrappqr,  or  Pyrrhic  dance, 
which  was  particularly  practised  in  Crete,  and  generally  by  young 
persons.  It  took  its  rise  probably  among  the  Romans,,  when  they 
first  began  to  be  acquainted  with,  the  Grecians;  and  at  the  time  when 
the  story  about  &neas,  and  the  worship  of  Venus,  were  introduced* 
The  first  celebration  of  it,  that  occurs  in  history,  was,  I  believe,  ii» 
the  time  of  Stlla,  Plutarch,.  Cato.  p  70©.  Nothing  therefore  car* 
Be  inferred  from  the*  i  udus  Trojan  as,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Romans  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose,  because  ar  person  in  these  days,, 
prttiiised  the  i  ouvre*  or  AHcmand*  or  a  Morisco  dance,  that  he  was* 
of  France,  or  Germany*  any  more  than  of  Fez  or  Algiers.  The 
usage  of  the  Prussian*  exercise  wiH  never  make  Sergeant  Kite  a  Bran- 
denburgher.  We  may  find  ;omc  very  good  Observations  upon  this- 
he  dr  mudc:  by  Professor  Heynr,  in  his  Edition  of  Virgil,  vol1.  2. 
Excursus  V.  p.  6-  -:.  But  the  fuller  account  i*  given  by  my  very 
learned  riicnd^Uottor  G.  H".  Isoehdco,  iri  a  Commentary  upon  \  irgil, 
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by  him  published  at  Brunswie  1 794*  vol,  1.  p.  33 2*  He  has,  I 
believe,  omitted  no  Greek  or  Roman  Author,  from  whom  any  in- 
telligence can  be  obtained.  Hence  we  have  afforded  us  an  opening 
to  very  curious  information. 

It  seems  extraordinary,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  that  people 
should  be  so  very  solicitous  about  the  reputation  of  Homer,  when  it 
was  not  in  the  least  danger.  For  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  a 
Poet's  character  does  not  depend  upon  the  truth  of  his  subjedt,  but  upon 
the  execution  of  his  work.  There  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  writer 
a  Vindication  of  Homer,  for  there  had  been  nothing  hinted  to  his 
disparagement.  Not  the  least  evil  accrued,  though  I  ventured  to  sub- 
stitute an  apologue  instead  of  a  supposed  truth,  or  to  have  removed 
the  scene  to  another  region.  I  believe  few  have  shewn  a  greater  re- 
gard for  the  Poet's  honour,  or  placed  his  excellence  in  a  faker  light* 
Those  who  will  not  allow  the  IHas  to  be  a  fable,  yet  own  that 
it  abounds  with  stories  of  Gods,  and  Demi-Gods  >  also  with  many 
supernatural  events,  and  strange  occurrences  >  which  by  every  reasona- 
ble and  impartial  person  must  be  given  up;  and  they  are  accordingly 
so  acknowledged.  In  consequence  of  this,  those  who  insist  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  history,  are  obliged  to  make  great  defalcations  j 
and  to  divest  the  poem  of  many  spurious  ornaments.  Hence  it  looks 
like  a  tree,  stript  of  its  leaves  and  branches  >  nothing  but  the  bare 
stem  appears,— trunco,  non  frondibus  efiicit  umbram.  This  in  great 
measure  is  allowed  by  the  Author  of  the  Vindication:  but  he  asserts, 

N  that 
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that  whatever  improbabilities  there  may  be,  they  do  not  impeach  the 
credibility  of  the  history.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake j  for  the  truth 
of  any  history  must  be  more  or  less  doubted,  in  proportion  to  these 
incredible  articles.  What  should  have  been  said,  is  this,  that  they 
do  not  affoft  the  Poet,  On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  well  conduced, 
they  add  to  his  reputation.  The  whole  being  a  figment  will  not 
prove  any  obstacle.  The  Poem  of  the  Fairy  Queen  is  an  allegory; 
and  the  history  of  La  Mancha's  Knight  is  a  fiction.  Yet  did  either 
Spencer  or  Cervantes  suffer  in  their  character  ?  or  was  the  reputation 
of  their  works  diminished  ?  Why  then  are  we  so  blindly  solicitous  about 
the  truth  of  any  poetical  work,  if  it  was  designed  to  be  a  fable?  Many 
fiftions  serve  to  illustrate  the  subjedt  matter,  and  to  lead  to  truths  in 
disguise.  If  we  &dmi,t  nothing,  but  what  is  literally  true,  all  tropes 
,  and  metaphors  must  be  given  up ;  and  analogy  laid  aside.  The  greatest 
beauties,  and  most  useful  ornaments  in  writing  must  be  sacrificed. 
Let  then  the  war  of  Troy  be  either  real  or  feigned;  to  what  does 
it  amount?  The  Ilias  will  in  all  respeds  be  the  same,  and  its  excellence 
unimpaired. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  I  hare  supposed,  that  it  originated  in  Egypt. 
Something  to  this  purpose  has  been  laid  before  the  Reader ;  but  nothing 
determined.  But  if  it  were  true,  the  same  conclusions  would  follow; 
as  the  Poem  would  be  the  same,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  If 
we  possess  a  salutary  fruit,  or  uncommon  species  of  flower,  why  are 
we  over  solicitous  about  its   native    region,   or  climate?   And   if  a 

person 
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perfon  should  be  so  indiscrete,  as  to  say,  that  it  came  from  the  Desert  of 
Zara,  or  the  snows  of  Greenland  :  still  be  not  too  much  offended  $  nor 
give  way  to  extravagant  censure,  and  contemptuous  ill-will.  Mix  a  little 
compassion  with  your  severity,  and  thank  Heaven  that  you  are  better 
informed.  To  what  obloquy  have  some  people  been  exposed,  because 
they  ventured  to  engage  in  an  innocent  inquiry !  There  has  been  an 
outcry  on  all  sides  %  that  the  whole  of  ancient  history  was  in  danger. 
It  was*  they  say,  a  great  presumption  to  move  such  a  question. 

My  ytmw  "Kapctptvav,  uxivrirog  yap  ccpsivoov* 

Yet  such  questions  have  been  agitated;  and  no  evil  has  ensued* 
We  know,  that  the  popular  story  of  Regulus,  and  of  his  return  to 
Carthage,  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus,  and  likewise  by  Horace, 
and  recorded,  as  true.  Yet  whoever  reads  Palmerius,  will  find  good 
reason  to  doubt  it,  *  The  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  War  is  by 
Monsr.  Paschal  set  aside  as  a  fable.  And  the  evidence  of  Paschal 
is  of  no  small  consequence.  Homer  wrote  a  Romance:  for  nobody  can 
believe,  that  Troy  and  Agamemnon  bad  any  more  existence,  than  the  golden 
apple.  He  bad  no  intention  to  write  a  history,  but  merely  to  amuse  l  us* 
See  the  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons,  by  W.  Seward  Esqr. 
Supplement,  p.  249. 

3  Every  body  knows  the  excellence  of  Monsr.  Paschal,  of  whom  Bayle,  and  many  other 
respectable  Writers,  speak  with  the  highest  veneration.  Hence  I  am  not  the  only  person  even  of 
the  Moderns,  who  have  esteemed  the  war  of  Troy  a  fable.    I  have  the  countenance  of  some  of  the 

wisest* 
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But  it  is  still  said,  if  this  war  is  doubted,  to  what  can  we  trust  F 
I  answer,  to  every  history,  which  is  better  authenticated;  to  the 
history  of  the  srege  of  Tyre,  and  of  Carthage ;  also  of  Saguntunu 
We  may  give  credit  to  the  Histories  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Scipios ;: 
of  Pornpcy,  and  Lucullus;  of  Cato,  and  of  Caesar;  in  preference  to 
any  history  of  the  son  of  Venus,  or  of  Thetis  y  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
or  Vulcan.  Besides,  the  dispute  about  this  City  in  Phrygia  is  not 
merely,,  at  what  time  it  existed,  or  where:  but  whether  it  could1 
possibly  have  existed :  for  the  nature  of  the  Country  is  such,  that  the: 
best  Geographers  could  never  ascertain  its  position.  Strabo  thought* 
that  there  was  a  part  of  the  region  near  Acfcaeum,  where  it  might 
have  stood.  But  this  was  only  opinion.  The  Natives  had  no  tradi^ 
tion  about  it :  nor  was  the  name  of  Troy  known  there.  Mr.  Chevalier,, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  placed  it  upon  a  hill  inland ;  and  the  Author 
of  the  Vindication  follows  him.  But  he  ultimately  differs  from  him, 
#and  differs  from  himself;  and  is  at  variance  with  Homer,  and  all 
the  world  beside.  Still  the  alarm  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has  been 
said  :  Our  holy  Religion  is  hazarded-,  and  our  faith  in  danger.  But  surely 
their  faith  must  be  very  lukewarm,  that  can  be  affedted  by  the  tale 
of  a  wooden  Horse,  and  a  Phrygian  Borough.  And  they  do  not 
consider  the  injury  which  they  do  to  Religion,  as  well  as  the  dishonour, 

\yisest  Men  of  antiquity :  and  I  have  mentioned,  among  others,  the  name  of  Anaxagoras  $  who  hat 
been  treated  with  so  much  contempt.  It  was  through  him,  that  such  improvements  were  made  id 
religious  philosophy :  for  he  added  m*  or  divine  Intellect  to  matter ;  which  before  was  thought, 
lot  only  to  be  eternal,  but  the  universal  cause  of  Beings* 

by 
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hy  making  it  depend  upon  such  foreign  aftd  precarious  obje&s.  I 
little  thought,  that  by  demolishing  Babel,  I  should  injure  the  Holy 
City:   or  by  pulling  down  a  Pagoda,  ruin  the  Church, 

Another  argument  to  which  many  have  applied,  and  of  which  I 
have  taken  some  notice  before,  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Thu- 
cydides.     He  believed  the  history  of  this  war  to  be  true,  and  gave  it 
his  sandtion.     How  is  it  possible,  they  say,  to  oppose  such  evidence?    He 
was   certainly  a  most  excellent  Historian  :   yet   we   may   reasonably 
suppose,  that  like  Socrates,  Plato,  Solon,  and  other  Philosophers,  of 
Greece,  he  had  his  6hare  of  credulity ;    and  believed,  as  they  did,  in 
the  traditions  of  his  Country-     Where  they  all  abounded,  we  cannot 
suppose  him  to  have  been  exempt*     If  then  we  were  to  assent  to  any 
strange   articles,  which  they   believed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  know 
where  to  stop-     We  must  give  credit  to  the  story  of  the  Hydra,  and  of 
brazen  bulls  $  also  «f  Cerberus,  and  Typhoeus ;   and  the  war  of  the 
Gods.     The  history  of  their  first  kings  also  must  be  received,  as  it 
*  was  implicitly  believed  by  them.     Such  was  Cecrops  &£uj^,  and  the 
serpentine  Erichthonius,  proles  sine  matre  crcata;  together  with  num- 
berless metamorphoses,  and  idle  fables,  with  which   their  mythology 
and  histories  are  filled.     The  rape  of  Ganymede,  the  conflagration  of 
Phaeton,  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  wandering  of  Ceres  ;  the  history 
of  Argus  Tffxvmrnq ;   the  fable  of  the  Cow  16 ;   and  the  anoQtcavis  of 
'Hercules,  were  looked  upon  as  indisputable    fads,  and  admitted  into 
their  Chronology.    They   were  referred  to  in  their  calculations;   and 
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the  times  of  other  events  were  determined  by  them.  This  we  leant 
by  the  accounts  transmitted  from  Thai  1  us*  Philochorus,  Eratosthe- 
nes, and  other  Chronologists,  mentioned  by  Tatiamre,  Thcophilus, 
Clemens,  and  from  the  Parian  Marbles  still  extant.  The  most 
incredible  stories  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  truths ;  and  they  raised 
altars,  and  performed  religious  rites  in  consequence  of  this  beliefs 
Hence  these  traditions  were  not  only  credited  by  Palaephatus,  Phur- 
nutus,  and  Antoninus  Liberalise  but  by  Pliny*  Pausanias,  and  the  sage 
Plutarch ;  and  long  before,  by  Solon,  Socrates*  Plato,  and  other  Philo- 
phers  of  ancient  date..  We  must  not  therefore  conclude,  that  a  history 
must  necessarily  be  genuine*  because  they  believed  it;  for  they  were 
credulous  to  the  kst  degree.  Other  reasons  must  be  assigned  for  a 
just  assent,  if  any  such  can  be  obtained.  Their  authority  ia  such  in- 
stances, cannot  be  deemed  sufficient :  for  they  believed  more  or  less* 
the  greatest  absurdities.  I  say»  more  or  less,  for  they  were  not  stri&ly 
uniform  in  their  degree  of  faith.  Thucydides  may  he  observed  at 
times  to  speak  with  some  diffidence*  and  not  to  place  aa  iatire  confi- 
dence in  Homer.  He  doubts  in  some  instances,,  whether  the  Poet  i* 
to  be  trusted  :  si  %u  Ixxwog.  U9tpvipudr*i ;  again,  tj  'Oprjps  &u  *aroinru  u  tl  yjp$ 
XMTotvQ*  iiTisevsiy.    L.  I.  C.  9.   p.  9.  C.  10.   p.  10. 

It  has  bcea  mentioned,  that  this  aubjed  upon  which- 1  had  before 
written,  bad  beea  considered  by  mc  for  a  great  many  years.  And 
1  had  col  led ed  many  memorials  from  a  variety  of  Authors,  and  to 
«  large  amount!  concerning  the  life  of  the  Poet,  and  the  history  of 
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Iris  family,  These  memorials  teemed  to  be  curious,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  very  obvious.  But  the  Author  tells  us,  that  all  that  I 
have  said  is  conjecture,  and  of  no  weight.  And  notwithstanding  my  eru- 
ait  ion  9  my  authority  on  this  subjeft  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  most  igno- 
rant* p.  31.  This  is  very  decisive,  and  determinate:  and  the  Author 
"  sets  off  to  great  advantage  the  opinion,  which  he  entertains  of  his 
own  superiority.  I  shall  not  therefore,  whatever  erudition  He  may 
please  to  allow  me,  venture  to  reply ;  but  will  timely  withdraw  my- 
self from  so  unequal  a<  conflidfc.  But  before  I  quit  the  field  intirely, 
I  beg  to  hint  to  the  Author,  that  however  conscious  he  may  be,  of 
his  parts  and  powers,  there  are  many  inaccuracies,  and  mistakes  still 
remaining  in  the  Treatise,  which  I  have  been  obliged  .  to  oppose- 
But  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  I  have  proved  my  innocence  in 
resped  to  many  severe  articles  of  censure,  preferred  against  me ,  I 
shall  rest  contented  with  having  performed  the  duty,  which  I  owed 
to  my  chara&er;  and  omit  every  thing,  which  that  duty  does  not 
require.  Nor  should  I  perhaps  have  made  any  reply  to  the  Treatise 
above  mentioned,  had  it  not  contained  some  popular  arguments,  which 
have  been  elsewhere  used  upon  the  occasion.  Hence  by  replying  to 
one,  I  give  an  answer  to  all.  I  had  likewise  another  reason,  which 
has  always  been  prevalent  in  these  researches,  wherein  I  have  at  all 
controverted  the  early  histories  of  Greece,  It  seemed  to  me,  that, 
if  I  shewed  the  obscurity,   uncertainty,  and   inconsistency,   of  these 
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histories,  I  should  tacitly  recommend  the  History,  of  all  others,  th* 
most  ancient,  and  most  excellent ;  and  shew  its  superiority. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  say  in  my  justification,  in  order 
to  shew  that  my  purpose  was  good ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  ofF 
all  undue  alarm.  I  shall  now  venture  to  conclude  with  this  aphorism* 
*Ibat  the  detection  of  error  can  never  be  tie  bane  of  truth* 

Parche,  propositum  legitis  quicunqne  likeHum* 

Si  temere  opposui  memet  juvenilibus  arm  is* 

Lassatusque  annis,  et  longo  debilis  aevo, 

Sed  tamen,  ur  Summi  voluit  dementia  Patrisr 

Don  vigor  omnis  abest^  virtus  neqye  pristina  cessitv 
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PREFACE. 


rH  B  following  Expostulation  had  been  printed  some 
time ;  hut  was  not  intended  to  be  produced  to  the  World, 
till  another  Treatise,  with  which  it  was  to  be  accompanied, 
should  be  compleated.  But  as  the  British  Critic  has  thought 
proper  to  select  from  his  Review,  and  to  reprint  that  part, 
with  which  Mr.  B.  is  concerned,  and  to  add  to  it  an  Appendix*, 
it  seemed  proper  to  hasten  the  publication  of  this  Apology,  that 
the  Author  might  not  be  destitute  of  all  defence,  Mr.  B>  has 
not  seen  this  new  Edition  of  the  Review,  nor  the  Appendix  \ 
and  it  was  by  great  chance  that  he  had  any  intelligence  con- 
cerning them.  Whatever  new  charges  may  be  there  brought, 
and  objections  raised^  they  will  probably  be  found  anticipated \ 
and  answered^,  in  the  course  of  this  Vindication* 


AN 
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XN  the  British  Critic  for  December  1798,  and  for  February  1799, 
we  find  the  Vindication  of  Homer,  by  Mr.  Morritt,  supported,  and 
his  mistakes  countenanced.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  such  an  hos- 
tile disposition  shewn  to  the  person,  whom  Mr.  Morritt  has  thought 
proper  to  arraign ;  so  much  evidence  suppressed,  and  so  many  wrong 
inferences  made,  that  it  demands  an  opposite  Vindication,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  truth.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose  the  British 
Critic  has  continually  displayed  great  asperity,  and  much  undeserved, 
and  unjust  censure;  equalling  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  sur- 
passing, the  invective  of  Mr.  Morritt.  We  must  with  reluctance  add> 
that  many  allegations  are  brought  without  a  single  article  being  pro- 
duced, upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  founded.  Hencq  the 
Reader  has  no  opportunity  afforded  him  of  forming  a  proper  judgment. 
This  will  continually  appear  in  the  course  of  the  Review  by  the 
British  Critic, 

In  the  page  632,  he  speaks  of  the  present  Century,  as  drawing 
towards  a  conclusion.— ~?ln  which  we  ar$  not  t,o  intend  rnerely  for 
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the  merits  of  Homer,  but  almost  for  bis  existence:  and  he  intimates 
that  these  articles  have  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who  bos 
challenged  all  opponents,  and  dared  every  species  of  hostility.  Few 
have  gone  farther  than  Mr.  B.  in  trying  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Homer,  and  his  friends,  and  of  his  connexions  in  life.  The  B.  C. 
p.  641,  says,  himfelf,— — Mr.  Bryant  is  of  opinion,  that  be  was  of  an 
Egyptian,  or  Ionian,  or  Milesian  family.  How  then  can  the  existence 
of  Homer  be  in  any  degree  questioned  by  Mr.  B?  The  Treatise, 
tp  which  the  B.  C.  alludes,  is  taken  up  in  shewing  where  the  Poet 
at  times  resided,  together  with  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained  from  history:  also  in  displaying  his 
merits,  and  superior  excellence.  He  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  B.  as  the 
first  of  Poets ;  and  his  particular  beauties  are  described  at  large  through 
many  pages. 

But  altl  this  has  been  overlooked,  and  an  assertion  advanced  to  the 
contrary,  without  the  least  show  of  evidence :  there  is  not  one  word 
to  support  it.  Yet  we  find  this  assertion  maintained,  that  not  only 
the  Poet's  excellence,  but  his  very  being  is  rendered  doubtful.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  Vindication  has  been  commenced,,  to  remedy 
an  evil,  where  there  is  no  grievance;  and  to  -prove  what  was  always 
allowed.  The  person,  accused  of  debasing  the  great  Poet,  has  said 
*iiore  in  his  favour,  than  the  Vindicator  ever  knew;  or  the  learned 
Crijtic  perhaps  ever  considered. 

We 
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We  have  seen,  that  it  is  farther  said,  that  Mr.  B.  las  challenged 
all  opponents,  and  that  Mr.  M.  has  accepted  the  challenge.  But  there 
was  none  given.  Why  does  the  B.  C.  place  things  in  so  unfavour- 
able a  light,  when  he  must  from  his  conscience  know,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  warranty  what  he  so  indiscretely  and  invidiously  asserts  ? 
If  there  was  any  thing  to  countenance  this  assertion,  why  is  it  not 
produced  I  Let  some  portion  of  the  Treatise,  wherein  this  arrogance 
is  supposed  to  appear,  or  some  sentence,  or  expression,  be  produced, 
if  any  such  expression  can  be  found.  Mr.  Morritt,  from  what  appears* 
has  been  too  hasty  in  accepting  a  challenge,  when  all  was  peace,  and 
nothing  like  a  challenge  expressed  or  meditated.  How  could  he 
take  up  the  gauntlet,    before  it  was  thrown  down?    The   world   is 

abufed  by  this  instance  of  defamation,  for  which  there  is  no*  proof. 

« 

Much  to  the  same  purpose  we  read,  that  Mr.  B.  has  dared  every 
species  of  hostility.  He  has  perhaps  encountered  every  species  of  hos- 
tility, and  from  a  quarter,  whence  he  little  expected  it:  but  that  he 
dared  it,  or  even  gave  the  least  provocation,  is  not  true.  And'  here: 
I  must  ask,  as  I  have  asked  before,  why  is  there  not  some  instance 
given;  at  least  some  expression,  to  authenticate,  what  is  afiirmed? 

We  are  told,  (p.  632,)  that  Mr.  Morritt  has  behaved  'without  that 
prejudice  9  which  Mr.  B.  imputes  to  all  his  Antagonists*  I  must  askr 
as  I  have  asked  before,  where  is  it,  that  Mr.  B.  has  imputed  this* 
blindness  and  partiality  to  any  one  person?  We  have  here  a  severe- 
animadversion  without  the  least  evidence  to  support  it..    The  Person,, 

B  z  who* 
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<lvho  has  so  unwarily  pronounced  this  censure,  did  not  consider,  that 
the  Treatise,  wherein  this  is  supposed  to  be  found,  is  open  to  all  the 
world,  and  he  must  be  confuted  in  the  first  page*  Mention,  without 
•doubt,  is  there  made  of  prejudice,  and  how  much  we  ought  to  guard 
egainst  it :  and  this  has  been  thought  a  very  proper  and  interesting 
piece  of  advice.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  Censor  had  considered  - 
it  more  carefully.  But  mentioning  any  evil  affection  at  large,  brings 
no  imputation  upon  those  that  hear  it.  If  it  did,  Aristotle,  and  the 
best  writers  upon  Ethics,  would  be  found  the  greatest  defamers.  If 
a  Person,  esteemed  an  eloquent  Preacher,  by  good  judges,  should 
treat  of  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  uncharitableness ;  he  would  think  it 
very  unjust,  if  his  Audience  took  it  to  themselves.  He  would  esteem 
it  very  unfair*  if  they  should  accuse  him  of  imputing  to  them  every 
mortal  sin.  Caution,  and  imputation  are  very  different:  else  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  and  the  Author  of  the  Duty  of  Man,  would 
be  the  greatest  calumniators  in  the  world. 

Surely  this  licentious  mode  of  writing,  and  these  blind  accusations, 

are   very   unjustifiable,    and   should    never  proceed  from   persons    of 

liberality   and  learning :    for  at  this  rate    what    character  is  safe  ?   A 

person  of  the  greatest  learning,  and  gentleness  of  manners,  with  the 

best   intentions,   and  these  attended  with  the  utmost  candour  in  his 

Writings,  may  in  like  manner  be  accused  of  audacity  and  presumption, 

and  of   bidding   defiance  to   the    whole    world.     But    this    is   like  a 

Madman  scattering  firebrands  at   random,   and  saying,   I  am  but  in 

*por*. 
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We  are  in  the  same  page  greeted  with  a  compliment,  and  are  told* 

that  Mr»  M.  has  carried  on  his   disputation certainly  with  all  the 

candour  that  is  due  to  Mr.  B's  acknowledged  probity  and  erudition.  This 
seems  at  first  very  consolatary,  and  pleasing:  but  it  will  be  found 
of  little  avail :  for  Mr.  B's  erudition  and  probity  must  be  very  small, 
if  they  arc  only  equal  to  the  candour  which  Mr.  M.  has  thought  due 
to  them.  If  they  are  weighed  in  this  balance,  they  will  certainly  be 
found  wanting.  Let  us  see,  in  what  estimation  he  holds  Mr.  JB's 
probity.  He  begs  of  the  Reader  at  first  setting  out  (p«  3.)  to  consider 
and  judge  whether  the  statements  of  Mr.  B.  are  always  perfectly  fair? 
He  intimates,  that  there  are  quotations  wholly  unwarranted:  false 
translations :  erroneous  transcripts.  He  afterwards  speaks  more  openly, 
and  desires  the  Reader  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  Mr.  B's  decep- 
tions, of  which  he  pretends  to  afford  many  instances.  He  accuses 
him  of  wilful  perversions;  also  of  absurdity,  ignorance,  and  futility: 
and  represents  this  person  of  acknowledged  probity^  as  a  man  of  perfidy, 
and  not  to  be  trusted.  This  has  been  amply  shewn  by  me  in  a 
former  Treatise.  As  to  Mr.  B's  erudition,  he  gives  his  opinion  of 
it  by  saying,  that  Mr.  B's.  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  which  he  /> 
engaged^  is  merely  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  most  l  ignorant.  He  seldom 
mentions  his  name,  but  with  bitterness  mixed  with  contempt.  And 
this  the  B.  C.  calls  candour ;  and  asserts  (p.  634.)  that  Mr.  M*t 
defence  is  as  simple  as  it  is  modest.     But  heaven  preserve  me  from  all 

1  See  the  Answer  to  (be  Vindication*  by  Mr.  B.  p.  72.  where  these  articles  are  enumerated. 
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such  specious  simplicity,  if  any  such  there  be :  for  I  never  could 
discover  it.  If  this  be  candour,  then  hatred  and  malignity  arc  virtues. 
The  B.  C.  therefore  is  not  sufficiently  upon  his  gtiard,  when  he 
asserts  this  in  favour  of  his  friend:  no  more,  than  when  he  says, 
that  whatever  tribute  may  be  due  to  Mr.  B's  talents,  &c.  they  are  but 
the  trappings  and  the  pageantry  of  his  work.  p.  633.  that  is,  they  are 
like  the  flags  and  streamers  at  an  ancient  City  feast.  This  is  much 
too  contemptuous,  and  should  not  have  been  so  indiscretely  affirmed. 
The  world  will  probably  think,  that  whatever  chance-compliments 
may  be  made,  the  veil  is  too  thin  to  cover  the  disaffection  beneath*. 

In  page  634,  the  Authors,  who  have  believed  in  the  war  of  Troy* 
are  enumerated  by  the  B.  C.  from  Mr.  M's  account,,  to  shew  the 
prevalence  of  his  authorities.  The  Catalogue  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ms 
work,  gives  a  list  of  forty-three  Authors,  (and  rhe  number  might  be 
greatly  increased,)  in  opposition  to  three  names  quoted  at  second  hand,  to 
three  Writers  in  propria  persona,  to  an  epigram,  and  to  Mr.  Bryant 
himself-,  the  only  Author,  that  ever  imagined  that  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  was 
in  Egypt.  The  B.  C.  should  have  taken  care  not  to  place  the  evi- 
dence in  so  partfal  and  ridiculous  a  light.  Mr.  B.  bad  continually 
mentioned,  that  not  only  forty-three  Authors,  but  that  the  Grecians 
in  general  believed  the  war  in  question*  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
added  many  incredible  circumstances,  and  denied  other  essential  arti- 
cles, by  which  they  ruined  the  whole  system.  .  Herodotus  did  not 
allow  that   Helen  ever  was  at  Troy.     The  same  was  maintained  by 

Euripides, 
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Eurrpitfes,  as  has  been  shewn.  There  are  other  Writers  who  speak  to 
the  same  purpose.  How  is  it  possible  for  an  army  to  lie  near  tea 
years  before  a  City,  to  regain  a  run-away  woman,  and  not  to  know 
in  all  that  time,  that  she  was  not  there  ?  How  could  the  Trojans,  in 
the  Poem,  refuse  to  give  her  up,  when  required,  if  they  had  her  not 
in  their  possession  ?  Was  not  Euripides  of  Hellas  as  good  a  judge 
about  a  Spartan  Lady,  as  Homer  an  Asiatic  ?  AH  these  objections 
were  anticipated,  and  answered,  before  they  were  moved :  but  these 
answers  have  been  unfairly  passed  by  unnoticed.  As  to  the  formi- 
dable forty-three,  the  B.  C.  at  the  close,  takes  off  all  apprehension 
from  that  quarter,  by  saying-— — The  question  however  is  to  he  decided, 
not  by  numbers,  but  by  argument.  1  wonder  therefore,  why  they  were 
introduced.  Let  us -however  attend  to  his  arguments,  whenever  they 
are  offered. 

In  page  634,  we  are  told,  that  Mr.  B.  objects  to  the  whole  Chro- 
nology of  Greece,  prior  to  the  first  Olympiad,  The  learned  Critic 
should  take  care  not  to  strain,  much  less  pervert,  whatever  he  may 
disapprove.  The  words  of  Mr.  B.  p.  9,  are,  that,  according  to  Varro* 
there  is  no  certain  intelligence  before  that  aera.  There  were  variout 
traditions,  but  so  mixed  with  fable,  as  to  make  them  very  precarious* 
But  it  is  by  no  means  asserted,  that  none  were  to  be  admitted. 

We  are  after  this  told,  that  he  (Mr.  M.)  complains  justly  in  another 
fart  of  his  work,  that  if  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war  is  set  aside,  it 
abrogates  the  whole  history  of  Greece,  with  which  it  is  so  interwovenf  that 

both 
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both  mutt  stand  or  fall  together,  (p.  635.)  But  I  should  think,  fhat 
these  apprehensions  are  quite  unnecessary.  For  this  war  is  said  to 
have  been  carried  on  many  Centuries  before  the  earliest  Historian  of 
Greece  existed.  How  can  a  subsequent  history  be.  affected  by  an 
antecedent  fable  ?  The  rudeness  and  darkness  of  one  age,  cannot  ob- 
scure the  light  and  learning  of  another.  Night  ha^s  no  effect  upon 
the  succeeding  dawn.  And  whereas  the  B.  C.  mentions  in  different 
places  the  complaints  and  indignation  of  Mr.  M.  one  would  imagine, 
that  Mr.  B.  had  written  after  him,  and  against  him,  and  been  the 
aggressor.  But  Mr.  B.  wrote  some  time  before :  when  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  Mr.  M.  nor  been  witness  to  his  modesty  and 
^ndour. 

In  p.  635,  there  is  much  stress  laid  upon  the  seeming  consistency 
of  the  histcries,  which  relate  to  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  and  to 
the  genealogies  of  the  persons,  who  lived  in  those  times.  They  are 
said  uniformly,  and  perfectly  to  correspond.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
so  pertain,  as  many  have  observed  in  numberless  instances;  partict^larly 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Argos,  and  Sicyon.  Besides,  a  fable 
may  be  made  consistent :  and  we  have  many  Romances,  that  arc  very 
regular  in  the  assortment  of  the  characters,  and  the  circumstances* 
with  which  they  are  attended.  This  may  be  seen  in  plays,  both 
Tragedies,  and  Comedies ;  and  in  Memoirs  and  Novels.  But  this 
regularity  and  correspondence  alone  will  not  ascertain  the  truth* 
Yet  it  is  said,  that  in  such  cases,  though  there  may  be  a  mixture 

of 
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of  fabl*,  bat  that  the  whole  should  he  annihilated*  requires  the  scepticism  of 
a  Bolingbroke.  p.  63$.  It  is  farther  added,  that  from  a  list  of  persons 
afforded  by  Pausanias,— a  more  regular  series  might  be  formed  and  arranged 
cf  these  independent  states  (of  Greece)  than  of  our  own  Saxon  heptarchy.  Let 
us  try  the  experiment  upon  the  family  of  PeJops.  Tantalus  is  the  son  of 
Jupiter  Pbrygius,  he  reigned  in  Pbrygia,  and  Cappadocia ;  his  son  Pelops 
was  driven  out  of  Pbrygia  by  Ilus;  he  came  over  into  Greece;  he  married 
the  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  king  if  E/is;  by  inheritance  or  conquest >  he 
obtained  the  chief  power  in  the  Peninsula ',  and  gave  it  his  own  name ;  bis 
family  reigned  at   Mycenae ;  their  power  extended  over    Corinth  >    Sicyon, 

Acbaia,  and  Lacedamon; The  naval  poweY  of  Mycena  extended  over 

many  islands  in  the  /Egean  sea.  Here  is  a  brief  history  without  incon* 
sisience.  (p.  635.)  Undoubtedly:  for  if  we  leave  out  every  absurdity, 
we  may  make  any  thing  plausible.  Here  is  nothing  said  of  Tantalus 
consorting  with  the  Gods,  and  divulging  their  secrets :  nor  of  his 
being  set  up  to  his  chin  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the  shades  below, 
with  a  large  stone,  ready  to  fall,  over  his  head.  Nothing  is  said  of 
his  inviting  the  same  Gods  to  supper,  and  treating  them  with  Jais 
son,  the  young  Cappadocian,  in  '  a  harrico.  Nothing  about  Ceres, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  deep  distress,  yet  eat  up  the  poor  boy's 
shoulder.  Nor  of  the  boy  being  put  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire,  and 
again  stewed ;  and  of  his  coming  out  quite  restored,  all  but  that 
shoulder :   in  the  room  of  which  he  had  one  of  ivory. 
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As  to  the  very  extensive  rule  given  to  these  Monarchs,  Xve  may 
be  assured  from  the  best  Writers,  that  it  cannot  be  true.  I  cannot 
believe,  that  Ilus  of  Ilium  could  force  into  Greece  a  Cappadocian 
Monarch :  nor  did  any  such  Monarch  exist,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  absurdity  of  his  history.  I  can  just  as  soon  assent  to  the  legend 
of  St.  George  (for  he  too  was  a  Cappadocian,)  and  to  his  killing  a 
a  dragon,  and  freeing  a  fair  Lady.  But  in  saying  so  much  I  may 
possibly  act  impoliticly :  for  it  will  be  said,  that  by  setting  aside 
a  history,  so  long  established  about  the  dragon,  and  so  well  received 
in  my  own  Country,  I  ruin  the  whole  history  of  England,  and 
Cappadocia.  If  St.  George  is  given  up,  William  the  Conquerour 
and  King  Harry  must  go  with  him,  and  the  history  of  all  nations 
is  endangered. 

The  kingdoms  in  early  times  were  small :  and  if  there  be  any 
instance  in  history  to  the  contrary,  that  history  is  much  to  be  suspected. 
This  we  learn  from  the  opinion  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
of  other  learned  Writers;  and  above  all  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  though  the  B.  C.  is  persuaded,  that  in  the  mythic 
age,  a  more  regular  series  might  be  formed  and  arranged  of  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  Greece*  than  of  our  own  Saxon  heptarchy  in  this  kingdom, 
it  will,  I  believe,  hardly  be  allowed.  He  owns,  that  there  is  a  mixture 
if  fable*  p.  635.  and  that  mixture  consists  of  a  large  portion.  Among 
ihe  persons,  adduced  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  are  Acrisius,  Theseus, 
jPeleus,  iEacus,  and  Nestor;  whose  histories  abound  with  this  ingre- 
1  dient : 
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dient :  and  he  had  mentioned  Tantalus,  the  Son  of  Jupiter  Phrygiuv, 
and  Pelops  before.  To  these  he  might  have  added  Inachus  and  Ior 
with  whom  the  Grecian  History  commences,  alsa  Perseus  and  the 
Gorgon,  with  Argus,  Danae*  and  a  hundred  more.  All  the  traditions 
about  these  persons  abound  with  incredible  1  circumstances.  But  the 
lists  of  the  Kings  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  are  fairly  and  regularly- 
given :  and  attended  with  nothing  wonderful.  Hengist  was  not  the: 
son  of  Jupiter  Phrygius  :  nor  did  Cerdic  treat  the  Gods,  and  hasfo 
his  son  at  a  banquet ;  nor  was  that  son  boiled  again  in  a  kettle :  nor 
was  Rowena  deceived  by  any  deity,  in  a  shower  of  gold.  The  ac- 
counts of  OfFa  and  Ina  appear  plain  and  equable,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  to  impeach  their  credibility.  Why  then  will  the  learned  Critic: 
look  up  to  a  history,  which  begins  with  fable,  in  preference  to  another,. 
in  which  no  fiction  is  found.  Why  will  he  resort  to  a  remote  muddy 
pool,  when  there  is  a  fountain,  much  nearer,  of  pure  and  genuine 
waters  ?  The  ancient  History  of  Greece  is  mere  Mythology.  It  is 
like  a  wild :  and  the  farther  we  roam,  the  more  we  may  be  bewildered- 

A9  the  learned   Critic  seems  to    insist  so   much    upon   the  con- 
nexion, and  correspondence  in  the  ancient  histories  of  Greece,  it  may 

xThc  history  of  these  Persons  is  replete  with  fable.  Danae  was  the  Daughter  of  Acrisius,  into* 
whose  bosom  Jupiter  descended  in  a  shower  of  gold.  Theeeus  stole  the  Goddess  Pro<e-pine,  and; 
was  confined  in-hell,  where  setlci  aternumtiut '  icdchlt.  Pelleus  married  Thetis,  a  Goddess  of  the 
sea.  jEacus  had  an  ant  hill  turned  into,  men:  and  Nestor  lived  three  ages:  and  his  brother 
Periclymenus  could  transform  himself  into  all  shapes.  At  last  in  a  dispute  with  Hercules,  he 
changed  himself  into  a  fly,  and  as  he  was  buzzing  about,  the  Heio  killed  him  with  his  club.  Ovid 
aays,  that  he  turned  himself  into  an  eagle,  and  scratched  the  face  of  Hercule*  with  his  claws.- 
J&etaaa.  Lf  ia*  Y.  v.  $tor——la*iaverat  unguibus  ora* 

Q  z.  Be 
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be  proper  to  proceed  farther  upon  this  head,  and  see  if  any  certainty 
will  result  from  them.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  correspondence,  in  all  the  principal  facts  of  early 
date.  But  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  truth  is  not  necessarily  as- 
certained by  such  connexion  and  correspondence.  There  is  no  fable, 
however  gross,  and  acknowledged  to  be  so,  but  what  is  closely  con- 
nected with  some  other,  as  base  and  as  manifest.  In  the  account  of 
the  rape  of  Ganymede,  mentioned  by  various  Writers,  there  i9  a  close- 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Laomedbn,  and  of  Neptune  and  Apollo-, 
who  built  the  walls  of  Trey :  also  with  the  history  of  Paris  and 
the  golden  apple,  and  of  his  interview  with  the  three  Goddesses  upoir 
Ida.  To  these  must  be  added  the  intimacy  of  Venus  and  Anchises. 
The  history  of  Hercules  has  a  like  correspondence  with  the  brazen 
bulls,  of  Crete,  the  brazen  footed  deer,  the  many-headed  Hydra  of' 
Lerna;.  with  Geryon  of  Spain,  who  had  three  bodies;  and  Ness»s, 
the-  Centaur,  who  was  h«lf  a  horse.  Take  any  of  the  celebrated 
Personages  recorded  in  these  times,  and  their  whole  history  seems  to- 
be  made  up  of  fable.  Yet  they  are  connected*  and  coincide  with: 
numberless  other  histories;  but  still  are  past  all-  belief.  The  Arabian. 
Tales  at  this  day,  and  the  Milesian  of  old,  were  more  plausible. 
Far  more  credit  is  due  to  Heliodaru?,.  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Apollonius. 
of  Tyana:  for  they  are  more  regular  and  consistent:  and*  however: 
fabulous,  have  a  greater  semblance  c.f  truth.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
Grecians  believed  in  them ;   and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  did  :- 

we 
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We  must  therefore  guard  against  their  credulity.  They  were  so  weafe, 
as  to  look  up  to  them  in  a  religious  view,  and  stated  the  very  years, 
when  these  events  were  said  to  have  happened.  They  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  marked  as  Epochas,  and  fixed  periods,  by  which- other 
chronological  histories  were  determined.  The  mycologists  were  sa 
precise,  as  to  state  the  very  years,  when  these  occurrences  happened  > 
which  at  no  time  took  place. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  gives  the  following  account  from  the  CHro-*- 
aologist  Thrasyllus.  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  401. 


From  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida  to  the  rape  of  Ganymede,. 
To  the  expedition  of  Perseus,  (when  he  slew  the  Gorgon) 
To  the  building  of  Troy, 
To  the  Argonautic  Expedition, 
To  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,. 
To  the  Theban  War, 

To  the  Insitution  of  the  Olympic  Games,  by  Here u has,. 
To  the  expedition  of  the  Amazons  against  Athens,  and  the  7 
rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,.  y 

To  the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules,. 
To  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris, 
To  the  taking  ot  Troy  according  to  Homer; 
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The  like  histories-are  mentioned  by  Africanus,  Eusebius*  and  Tatia- 
bus  Assyrius;    who  also  tales  notice  of  the  great  conflagration  undex»: 
Phaeton,  the  arrival  of  lev  the  Cow ;  the  rape  of  Europa>  the  rape  of 
Proserpine ;  Erichthonius,  who  was  half  a  serpent;  andCeerops  htpvnfr 
t  two-fold  mortal. 

These  Histories  are  represented  in  a  regular  series  :   several  ancient 
Authors  speak  of  them*  and  introduce  these,  events*  as:  certain  Ghro* 

nolbgicali 
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flotogicat  Epochal;  so  that  there  is  a  strict  connexion  and  corres* 
pondence  :  yet  there  is  hardly  a  single  article*  to  which  wc  can  ra* 
tionally  give  credit. 

After  this  the  Bill  of  Attainder  proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 
p.  636^     From  the  general  chronology  of  the  house,  we  will  proceed  to 
that  of  an  individual;  for  Mr.  B.  says,  that  Helen  must  be  above  an  hundred 
years  old  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  it  is  very  strange,    that  be  should 
build  this  upon  the  authority  of  Scaliger,  Petavius,  and  Clemens  Akxan* 
drinus,  when  he  declares,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  places  ?io  trust  in  their- 
deductions.     There  is   nothing  the  least  strange  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.    Mr,  B.  is  endeavouring  to  shew  the   inconsistency  of  the 
ancient  Chronology  of  Greece :   and  to  prove  this,  he  must  necessarily 
produce  instances  of  the  Chronology,  to  which  he  objects :  and  this 
he  has  done  from  the  best   Authors.     If  he  thinks,   that   there  was^ 
nothing  certain  before  the  Olympiads  according  to  Varro,  Censorinus 
and  Justin  Martyr,  he  cannot   but  doubt  of  facts,  as  early  as  the  sera 
of  Helen*  and  the  antecedent  ages.     He  places  not  the  least  trust  in- 
the  lists  of  the  Kings  of  Argos  and  Sicyon :  but  rejects  them  entirely* 
as  some  very  learned  Persons    have  done   before    him.     His   opinion, 
concerning  Helen  was   not  taken  only  from  the  three  Authors  above, 
mentioned,  but  from  a  variety  of  other  Writers,  whose  accounts,  with 
their  inconsistences,    are  improperly   by    the   B.   C.   suppressed.     He 
mentioned,  that  she  was  stolen  by  Theseus,,  when  she  was  only  seven 
years  old ;  but  by  some  she  was  said  to  be  a  woman  grown,  and  4 

Priestess 
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Priestess  of  Diana  Orthia.  There  are  Authors,  who  affirm  that  she 
Was  carried  off  by  Lynceus  and  Idas,  Her  Brothers  were  of  the  samb 
age:  and  as  they  accompanied  the  Heroes  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, they  could  not  be  less  than  twenty- five  years:  for  one  of 
them  engaged  in  fight  with  Amycus,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength 
and  stature,  By  these  data,  her  age,  when  she  was  last  spoken  of, 
may  in  some  degree  be  shewn.  In  this  interval  from  her  birth  many 
events  with  their  concomitant  years  were  stated  from  the  best  Wri- 
ters: but  these  authorities  were  introduced,  not  to  shew  the  truth, 
but  the  improbability  of  the  history.  All  these  have  been  overlooked, 
and  a  contrary  opinion  advanced  without  the  least  argument  to  prove 
it.  And  here  we  must  consider,  that  Scaliger  and  Petavius  were 
two  celebrated  Chronologists :  and  the  merits  of  Clemens  are  well 
known.     If  it  was  strange  in  Mr.  B.  to  apply  to  them,  when  he  did 

s 

not  believe  that  early  Chronology  ;  how  much  more  wonderful  is  it 
for  the  B.  C.  to  neglect  them,  who  places  such  trust  in  these  his- 
tories. All  the  ancient  Authors,  from  whom  these  Writers  obtained 
their  intelligence,  must  be  equally  set  aside,  if  this  objection  be 
allowed :  in  whose  evidence  the  B.  C.  reposes  such  confidence.  We 
have  had  in  these  later  days  some  very  eminent  Chronologers,  such, 
as  Marshal,  Usher,  Marsham,  with  Petavius  and  Scaliger,  mentioned 
above.  These  borrowed  from  Syncellus,  Eusebius,  Africanus,  Clemens, 
and  other  Writers,  most  of  whom  wrote  not  long  aftCF  the  Christian 
aera.     These  again  studied  those,  who  were  still  antecedent,  and  many 

of 
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of  ancient  date.  Some  of  the  principal*  were  Acusikus,  Castor  Rho* 
jdius,  Thallus,  Cephalion,  Philochorus,  Ptolemy-  Mendesius,  Hecateus 
Abderites,  EratQsthenes,  and  Tbrasyllus- 

The  B.  C.  being  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the  three 
very  learned  persons,  Petavius,  ^caliger,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
who  are  mentioned  above,  brings  in  opposition  to  them  Dr.  Blair, 
{p.  636.)  He  was  certainly  a  respectable  man;  but  whether  supe- 
riour  to  those  before  mentioned,  I  much  doubt.  This' application 
of  the  B.  C.  is  made,  in  order  to  diminish  the  years  of  Helen,  and 
•msjce  her  age  more  plausible.  Let  us  then  form  some  judgment  of 
Dr.  Blair's. accuracy,  from  one  article  out  of  many  in  her  life.  He 
states  the  rape  of  Helen,  by  Paris,  to  have  happened  in  the  year 
before  ChrLt,  1198:  and  the  taking  of  Troy  in  the  year  11S4. 
The  difference  is  fourteen  years.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  inter- 
nal from  her  firft  coming  to  Troy,  to  the  last  year  of  her  abode 
there,  when  the  city  was  taken.  But  according  to  Homer,  this  can- 
not be  right :  for  in  the  IHas  ft.  v,  765,  he  introduces  her  saying— 

H&j  y«f  wv  pot  roh  f/xos"t?v  crog  env, 

Jtftnp  twic*  ten  years,  unhappy  ytars,  are  oer9 

Since  Paris  brought  me  to  tie  Trojan  shore.  Pope. 

Toothing  can  be  more  explicit ;  and  the  difference  between  Dr.  Blair 
*nd  Homer  amounts  to  fix  years  in  twenty  -,  which  answer  to  30  m 
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loo;  and  300  in  &  1000.  These  verses  were  quoted  by  Mr.  B.  in 
bis  Treatise  j  and  proper  inferences  were  made  from  them ;  which 
will  appear  perhaps  incredible  to  the  reader:  but  they  stand  fair  to 
view,  p.  31.  and  the  neglect  and  omission  of  them  is  by  no  means 
justifiable.  Much  more  evidence  upon  this  head  was  stated  ;  particularly 
from  Clemens  and  Thrasyllus.  From  these  and  other  Authors  it 
was  shewn,  that  her  Brother  Castor,  who  was  of  her  ag6,  could  not 
be  less,  than  twenty*five  at  the  Argonautic  Expedition :  which  Ex- 
pedition  was  89  years  before  the  ruin  of  Troy,  And  as  she  was  seen 
in  full  beauty  at  the  Court  of  Menelaus,  she  could  not  be  less  than 
124  at  that  season.  No,  says  the  B.  C.  she  was  but  44  at  mast,  when 
the  city  was  taken;  and  fifty  four  at  most  when  Telemachus  saw  her  still 
beautiful  as  a  Goddess  at  the  court  of  Sparta.  Women,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  usually  ungoddesstd  at  that  age,  but  we  have  instances  in  our  days, 
that  all  do  not  lose  their  attractions,  p.  637.  If  the  B.  C's  friend  Mr. 
M.  thinks  of  marrying  a  beauty,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  stay  so 
long.  The  Lady  will  certainly  be  ungoddessed  before  that  time.  He 
supposes  Penelope  to  have  been  of  the  same  age,  but  whence  he 
got  his  intelligence  he  does  not  acquaint  us.  p.  637. 

What  could  lead  the  Author  to  form  an  opinion  (p.  637.)  that 
the  ancient  population  of  Greece  was  greater  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
than  it  was  found  to  be  several  centuries  afterwards ;  when  he  had  so 
little  information  concerning  it  ?  He  farther  supposes,  that  this  great 
population  originated  from  the*  inhabitants  residing  in  smell  towns,  or 
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rather  villages,  and  not  in  fenced  cities ;  which,  he  thinks,  were  not 
calculated  for  any  such  incrcafe.  But  the  best  Historians  inform  us, 
that  they  did  abide  in  Cities,  large  and  powerful ;  and  that  they  were 
very  numerous.  Homer  mentions  the  same,  and  specifies  some  of 
the  chief  from  Corinth,  and  the  Isthmus  downward ;  such  as  Trachyn* 
Troezen,  Tiryns,  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  Argos,  Eli«,  Messene,  Sicyon, 
Pylos,  together  with  many  others.  Above  the  Peloponnesus  were 
Athens,  Megara,  Thebes,  Platsa,  with  a  great  number  more  in  Lo- 
cris,  Thessaly,  and  Phocis :  which  appear  to  have  been  very  ancient ; 
consequently  long  before  the  war  of  Troy,  I  do  not  place  any  con- 
fidence in  the  history  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  of  their  great  at* 
chievements,  as  mentioned  by  different  Writers :  but  they,  who  do 
trust  to  these  Writers,  must  abide  by  their  determination.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  out,  when  the  people  lived 
chiefly  in  hamlets  and  villages,  and  hence  to  prove  this  great  popula- 
tion. The  B.  C.  I  am  afraid,  will  be  confuted  upon  his  own  evi- 
dence :  for  he  maintains  (p.  635.)  that  a  large  kingdom  was  formed, 
and  a  naval  power  established ;  also  many  islands  subdued,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  CEnomau$,  the  father  in  law  of  Pelops.  This  kingdom 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  scattered  villages  :  nor  could 
a  naval  power  have,  been  hence  produced.  So  far  from  living  in  ge- 
neral, as  has  been  represented,  in  places  void  of  defence :  the  people 
thought  themselves  not  secure  in  Cities  without  walls.  Hence  we  are 
informed,    that  when   Amphion   and  his   Brother    built  Thebes    in 

Bceotia, 
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Bceotta,  they  were  obliged  to  fortify  it,  though  they  were  persons  of 
uncommon  prowess. 

Ttvpywrmr  t'#  wtei  8  jam  atTrvpywiov  y    tSwuvror 

Na/5/xcv  «>pu%0pov  ©yy&jv,  xparfpw  'arep  fcyr**      Odyss.   A,  V.    262. 

Tltar*  two  Brothers  first  built  Thebes  with  it*s  seven  gates,  and  for* 
tified  it  with  Towers.  For  however  brave  md  stout  they  may  have  been, 
they  could  not  venture  to  inhabit  the  City  without  walls  and  bulwarks. 
Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Trachyn,  Calydon  are  mentioned  as  fortified  Cities : 
the  word  ixohiq  is  said  to  signify  tvoXis  zo-vpyois  otpocpvta.  The  very  epithet 
given  by  the  Grecians  to  Mars-  shews,,  how  common  they  were  at 
the  aera  mentioned. 

Ap££,   Apef,   GpoToXoiye,   piaitpovs,   Tii%S(rtnXYiT(x*      II,  E.   3 1.- 

But  that  I  may  not  misrepresent  the  Author'*  purpose,  or  hi* 
words,  I  will  lay  the  whole  passage,  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, in  full  view  before  the  Reader.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  content 
with  asserting  the  incredibility  of  collecting  the  army  which  Agamemnon* 
commanded,  but  be  denies  the  possibility  of  finding  such  a  number  of  troops 
in  so  earlf  an  agey  in  answer  to  this,  Mr.  M.  justly  observes*  that 
an  uncivilized  state  of  society  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  armies  of 
great  magnitude,  than  a  period  after  civilization  bas^  taken  place.  He 
instances  the  northern  swarms  which  overwhelmed  the  Roman  Empire* 
and  be  might  have  added  the  Tartar  invasions*  in  all  ages*  the  con^ 
guests  of  the  Persians^   and  those  of  the   Arabians  in  the  first  aget  of 
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lAahommedism.  But  Greece,  if  w*  take  the  picture  of  if  frcm  Hornet ', 
was  in  a  situation  *f  all  others  the  most  conducive  to  the  increase  of 
the  human  specjes.  The  people  were*  not  yet  c raided  into  great  cities  for 
protection,  or  driven  into-  them  for  the^  interest  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours.  But  they  were  spread  loosely  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country >  living  in  small  towns,  or  rather  villages,  which  are  as  favourable 
to  population,  as  great  cities  are  noxious.  This  is  likewise  some  proof 
that,  notwithstanding  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  age,  society  was 
comparatively  in  a  state  of  safety ;  for  in  times  of  danger,  the  village* 
cease,  and  the  cities  are  crowded,  p.   637, 

The  Author  says  at  the  beginning,  that  Mr,  M.  has  justly  o5- 
served:  but  I  am  afraidf  there  will  be  found  no  justness,  nor  propriety 
in  his  observation.  Mr.  Morritt  had  mentioned  the  v;st  army  under 
Brennus,  of  three  hundred  thousand  men :  and  other  immense  bodies 
©f  people,  which* at  times  came  from  the  north,  and  overran  the 
southern  world.  But  as  I  have  said  in  a  former  Treatise,  we  must 
not  only  consider  the  great  numbers,  but  the  regions  whence  they 
came,  Gaul;  and  Germany  were  of  large  extent ;  and*  the  regions 
of  the  Scythians,  Tartars  and  Huns  immense:  in  respect  to  which 
the  whole  of  Greece  bore  a  very  small  l  proportion.  The  three 
hundred  thousand  men  under  Brennus  will  not  warrant  the  one 
hundred  thousand  given  to  Agamemnon,  nor  make  the  history  plaiL- 

s  Hac  cuncta  Grseeia,  quae  fa  ma,  quae  gloria,  qua  do6tnni,  qua:  plurimis  artibns,  qua  fctiam  infe 
perio  <c  bellica  laude  floruit,  parvum  qucndam  locum  Eurof  *  tenet.  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Flacco.  C. 
•7-  P-  49a*    Grouo?* 

sible* 
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sible.     The  regions  of  which  we  have  been*  speaking,  were  ten  times, 
and  probably  twenty  times,  as  large  as  Hellas.     Nor  did  these  great 
and  repeated  migrations  arise  from  the  Countries  being  civilized,  or 
uncivilized :  but  (whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  increase) 
from  the  overplus  of  people  in  those  parts  of  the  world.     This  was 
so  great,   that  they  were  obliged  to  leave   their  native  Country,  and 
seek  for  settlements  in  other  regions.     Of  this  we  have  good  accounts 
in  Pfocopius,  Paulus  Warnefred  and'  Iornandes;    afso  in  Writers  ante- 
cedent to  them.     We  have  seen  that  the  B.  C.   supposes,  that  there 
was  of  old  a  like*  increase  in   the  Grecian  provinces,   before  the  war 
of  Troy:   and  that  this  arose  from  people*  not  being  yet  crouded  into* 
great  cities:   for  he  says,    that  they   were  spread  loosely   over  the  whole* 
surface  of  the  country,  living  in  small  towns >  or  rather  villages,  p*.   637* 
But  I  have  mentioned  many  Cities,  which  existed  at  that  time,  and 
long  before ;    and  many  more  are    to   be  found   in  the    Catalogue  of 
Homer.     They  amount  to  a  great  number,  and  seem   to  have  been* 
very  ancient*     The  Kings  of  Argos  from  Inachus   downward  amount 
ro  fifteen,  and'  the  Kings  of  Sicyon,  during  the  space  of  962  years,  to^ 
twentysixj-  which  intimates,  that  these  Cities  were'of  high  antiquity,, 
according  to  the  histories  transmitted  concerning  them';     I  must  own,- 
that  I  give  no  credit  to-  these  lists  of  Princes  :    but   those,   who  do- 
admit  them,    and  the  histories  with  which    they   are  attended;   must 
abide  by  this  evidence.     At  all  rates  it   is  manifest,   that  the  regions. 
ef  Greece  abounded  with   Cities :   and  that  the  people  did.  not*  live: 
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loosely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  Country  in  small  Towns,  or 
Villages :  the  Catalogue  above  referred  to  plainly  shews  it.  What 
seems  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things,  that  I  ever  in  writing 
experienced,  is  the  following  article.  For  the  B.  C.  after  he  has 
mentioned  that  the  Grecians  before  the  Trojan  war  lived  scattered 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  Country*  and  were  not  yet  cooped  up  ia 
Cities,  applies  to  this  very  Catalogue  of  the  Poet,  and  makes  infe- 
rences from  those  numerous  Cities.  He  acts  however  with  an  undue 
reserve,  and  calls  them  only  places,  by  which  he  seems  ta  intimate 
that  they  were  villages.  Examine^  he  says  (p«  637.)  the  catalogue  of 
Homer  with  the  assistance  of  Eustathius,  Strabo>  and  Pausanias,  and  you 
find  more  names  of  places,  than  bis  commentators  can  find  situations. 
to  receive.  But  by  the  Poet,  as  well  as  by  Pausanias,  and  Strabo,, 
we  shall  find  these  places  described,,  as  Cities,  and  many  of  them, 
large,,  and  of  great  antiquity.  To  this  the  B.  C.  adds — Try  the- 
experiment  upon  Bceotia*  aud  judge  whether  the  population  is  not  self-evi- 
dently  more  numerous  in  that  age  than  in  th*  historical  period,  when 
Thebes  was  become  the  sole  potentate  ?  The  learned  Writer  speaks  of 
self-evidence,  where  there  does  not  appear  any  probability.  I  must 
besides  confess,  that  I  do  not  know  the  time,  here  spoken  of,  when. 
Thebes  was  the  sole  Potentate :  I  can  recollect,  when  it  was  in  high: 
power.  But  that  the  population  of  the  Country,  was  greater  at  the 
#ra  of  Troy,  and  before  it,  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
clory,  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  nor  demonstrable,  nor  even  probable ; 

not 
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nor  can  the  Writer  "bring  the  least  evidence  for  the  notion.  And  here 
we  must  observe,  that  in  this  part  of  his  argument  he  endeavours  to 
shew  the  population  of  the  Country  from  Thebes  and  other  numerous 
Cities  mentioned  by  the  Poet,  which  he  before  tried  to  prove  from 
there  being  no  Cities  at  all;  or  at  least  from  people  not  being  cooped 
up  in  them>  but  living  loosely  abroad.  This  will  appear  to  many  as  not 
quite  consistent.  And  when  he  styles  the  Cities,  enumerated  by  the 
Poet,  places,  it  seems  to  be  an  improper  evasion.  They  arc  men- 
tioned  in  the  list,  and  occasionally  called  ^To'kis^x,  and  ev  vaio^vx 
vgrTofaeQpcc.  There  arc  some  others  not  there  mentioned,  which  occur 
afterwards  in  the  ninth  Book.  We  find  these  described  as  near  Elis; 
and  they  were  offered  as  a  present  to  Achilles.  They  are  six  in 
number,  and  called  ev  wn\um  mdhidp*,  Cities  well  inhabited.  This 
seems  to  invalidate  the  notion  of  the  people  being  dissipated,  and  of 
the  argument,  which  was  founded  upon  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  B.  C.  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
wide  rule  of  Pelops,  the  grandson  of  Jupiter  Fhrygius,  takes  notice 
of  several  Cities,  such  as  Elis,  Pylos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  also  of  Lace- 
daemon  and  Mycenae,  over  all  which  Pelops  reigned,  (p.  635.)  Wf 
must  therefore  recur  to  our  former  question,  and  ask,  how  could  the 
people  reside  only  in  villages,  if  there  were  fo  many  cities  ?  For  if  the/, 
existed,  they  must  have  been  inhabited.  The  only  expedient,  which 
can  be  easily  devised,  to  extenuate  these  seeming  inconsistences,  is 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  mean,  that  there  were  absolutely  no  Cities  j 
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but  that  the  people,  who  did  not  dwell  in  them,  resided  in  Vilkget, 
loosely  scattered  abroad.  But  this  is  the  case  in  almost  all  civilized 
states  ;  and  the  argument  for  this  wonderful  population  is  rendered 
quite  void.  How  could  there  be  this  very  extraordinary  augmentation, 
if  there  was  nothing*  extraordinary  to  produce  it?  How  can  we  insist 
upon  a  particular  increase  in  any  nation,  if  it  had  no  more  pretensions 
to  it  than  its  next  neighbour  ?  for  where  do  we  find  Cities  without  a 
proportion  of  Villages  ?  It  is  idle  to  suppose  a  different  effe<a  from  the 
same  premises.  • 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  increase  any  difficulty,  or  to  render 
what  is  doubtful  more  obscure :  much  less  would  I  misrepresent  any 
the  least  article  in  the  course  of  reasoning,  which  the  B.  C.  any 
where  pursues.  On  this  account  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  discover 
the.  true  purport  of  his  arguments,  but  am  not  always  so  fortunate, 
as  to  find  it.  He  has  applied,  as  we  have  seen  to  Homer,  who  shews, 
how  numerous  the  Cities  were  in  Greece;  and  yet  he  has  told  us, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  that,  if  we  take  the  picture  from  this  Poet* 
tie  people  were  not  yet  crouded  into  great  cities  for  protection:  But  t bey 
were  spread  loosely  over  the  whole  surface  of  tbe  country,  living  in  small 
towns,  or  rather  villages,  which  are  as  favourable  to  population,  as 
great  cities  are  noxious,  p*  637.  But  we  have  seen,  that  no  such 
inference  can  be  made  from  the  Poet ;  who  gives  a  far  different  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  their  residence.  The  Author  however  forms 
tfoe  following  conclusion   from   the   premises.     This  is  likewise  some 
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JJri^  fikrf  notwitiitatitltfrg  the  predatory  excursions  of  'the  age,  society  was 
-comparatively  in  a  state  of  safety*  What  is  here  brought  as  a  proof, 
wants  itself  to- 4>e  proved-;  and  is  void  of  all  foundation.  From  the 
feigns  of  Inachus,  and  Phoroneus,  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
there  is  no  acGount  of  the  people  being  thus  scattered  abroad  :  nor 
*>f  there  being  no  Cities*  or  Cities  not  properly  inhabited,  as  is  above 
presumed.  Yet  upon  these  inconclusive  principles  the  Writer  is  led 
to  determine,  that,  notwithstanding  the  predatory  excursions,  the  de- 
fenceless people  were  in  a  comparative  state  of  safety.  What  is  meant 
by  comparatively  I  know  not:  Thucydides,  and  Plutarch  mention* 
that  Greece  in  those  early  times  was  overrun  with  thieves,  and  banditti; 
and  with  wandering  Pela6gi.  Plut.  in  Theseo.  Thucyd.  L.  i.  p.  z,  3. 
T"~re  was  no  peace  to  him,  that  went  out,  or  came  in.  Many 
}  ■ .  :  did  not  sow,  because  tfiey  knew  not  wbo  would  reap.  Thucyd^ 
i  .  •  Z  2.  p.  3.  How  could  security  exist  amidst  continual  danger; 
and  ar^cng  a  people,  if  they  were  without  defence,  and  open  to  every 
inroad  ?  The  whole  of  these  fanciful  arguments  depends  upon  a  theory 
void  of  all  foundation.  And  to  what  purpose  was  all  this  refined 
labour  talten  ?  It  was  to  sbew,  that  this  way  of  life,  when  people 
dwelt  not  in  Cities,  but  in  defenceless  hamlets,  was  particularly  con- 
ducive to  population*  Hence  it  is  thought,  that  a  good  reason  may 
be  given  for  the  large  army  under  Agamemnon,  which  consisted  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  But  whether  this  will  be  deemed  satis- 
factory,  I  rxr.ich  question. 
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Though  the  whole  history  of  Troy  is  a  fable,  yet  thofe,  who  W- 
lieve  in  this  history,  must  abide  by  the  purport;  and  form  their  judg- 
ment from  the  evidence,  which  the  Poet  has  afforded.  The  learned 
Critic,  to  prove  the  extent  of  Agamemnon's  dominions,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  numerous  army  under  his  command,  observes  in  a  Jiote, 
{p.  638.)  that  Homer  in  a  particular  verse  seems  to  include  ail  Argolis* 
jor  in  a  larger  sense,  all  Peloponnesus,  under  his  rule.     For  it  was  his  lot, 

TioKkya-i  Micoifij  yjxt  Apyu  *&cxm  *m<r<ruy.   .11.  B.  V.  Io8* 
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This  is  certainly  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  tram*  Apya$,  #X^  rnc 
r£\o7rovvr)<n£.  ibid.  The  history,  to  which  the  Poet  here  primarily  al- 
luaes,  is  of  a  sceptre,  which  was  derived  from  Jupiter,  and  with  which 
Agamemnon  maintained  his  sovereignty  at  Troy.  Here  he  had  full 
command,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  line  above  related  to 
this  absolute  command  there :  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  any 
where  else;.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  Homer  speaks  in  his  Catalogue 
of  six  Provinces  in  the  Peloponnesus.,  with  their  chief  Cities,  Argos, 
Lacedscmon,  Mycense,  Pylus,  Orchomenos  in  Arcadia,  Buprasium  and 
Elis;  and  over  one  province  only  out. of  the  six  had  Agamemnon  any 
♦dominion.  The  Islands  Salamis,  Ithaca,  Dulichium,  and  Cephallene 
were  equally  independent.  These  states,  and  their  rulers,  are  particu* 
larised  in  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  (II.  B.)  and  stand  obvious;  yet  it  is 
supposed,  that  Agamemnon  ruled  over  the  whole  region.  It  is  far- 
ther said  by  the  B..  C.  that  Argos  was  in  some  degree  .dependent  upon 
Agamemnon's  Capital  Mycena.     This  is  not  a  proper  assertion :  for 
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it  was  neither  in  some  degree;  nor  at  all,  subservient  to  that:  City.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  same  Catalogue,  which  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
negleded :  and  the  Poet's  own  evidence  has  been  totally  disregarded* 
In  the  Cities  allotted  to  Agamemnon,  the  name  of  Argos  does  not  occur* - 
Iij  its  proper  place  it  is  to  be  found  with  Hermione,  Trcezen,  Epi- 
daurus,  and  other  Cities:  and  they  are  determinately  said  to  have  been* 
under  the  dominion  of  Diomedc. . 

"    XvpTrarrm  yyuro  /Soijv  ayaQog  Aa^figf    II.  B*  V;  567.- 

The  Poet  speaks  of  Agamemnon's  power  in  his  own  Country,  as^ 
supcriour  to  the  rule  of  other  kings :.  yet  still  as  limited  :  and  he  never, , 
I  believe,  styles  him  any  thing  more,  than  j&xcr/Xjja  *Grc\v%f>\xroto  Mu*)^. 
II.  I,  v.  44.  H.  v.  180.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  when  Troy  had; 
been  taken,  he  appears  to  have  lost  his  antecedent  command  5  the  whole; 
army  got  intoxicated,  and  behaved  paty,  onu%  n  xclt*  xco-pov*  He  was* 
disobeyed  by  his  own  Brother,  and  deserted  by  most  of  the  other? Princes $> 
who  went  away  without  him.  See.OdysSi  r.  v.  14Q,  ?&c. — Among; 
these  were  Nestor,  Diomede,  and  Menelaus* 

Still  this  opinion  of  wide  extensive  rule  iscarried  on:  and-  we  arc: 
told  in  the  same  page  1«  35,. that  the  only. Territories  in. the. Peloponnesus 
not  dependent  (upon  Agamemnon)  seem  to  be  Pybs  and  Elis.  But  Homer, 
gives  a  very  different  account:,  and  whcr*  he  mentions,  above  fiftyy 
Cities  in  these  parts,  he  assigns  only,  eleven  to  this  Monarch..  See* 
IL  B.  v«  569,  &c.   Had  there  been  out  of  these  Cities,  Avhich  lie  enume*- 
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rfctes,  more  that  belonged  to  him^  they  would  not  have  Been  appro*- 
priated  to  any  other  person-  Hence  from  the  Poet's*  own  evidence 
ift  i6  manifest*  that  the  dominion  of  Agamemnon  was  far  lcss>  than* 
haa  been  stated.     See  the  Ilias  B.  v.  559,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  accusations  we  find  some  fears  entertained, 
and  fatal  consequences  apprehended  from  the  System  of  Mr.   B.     It 
is  accordingly  said   p.  634 :    that  if  Homers  pictures   of  the  plain   of 
Troy  were  fictitious,  bis  scene  might  Be  transferred' to  Egypt  or  to  India.. 
Again  p.  642.     If,,  as  he  says,  there  was  no   Troy  in  Aiia,  but  Ilium 
only,,  does,  it  not  follow,  'that  he  must  annihilate  Simois,  Scamander,  Tencdos,, 
Samos,.  Lesbos,  and  all  the  places  in  the  vicinity,,  as  well  as  Troy  itself?" 
We  see.  here  two  different  consequences,  suspected;  to  ensue  from  thcr 
fatal  process  above.     Oxxt   is,    that    all   the  places   of  Troas   will  be: 
annihilated ;.  and  the  other,,  that  they  may  be  possibly  transferred  ta 
the  Indus.     But  these  fears  are  needless.     It  is  said  of  Trojan  Brutus, 
that  he  came  to.  Britain,   and  brought  some  persons  with  him ;  and 
that  he  built  here  Troynovante.     But  it  was  a  mere   Fable,   and  X 
believe,  there  is  not  the  least  credit  given  to  it  in  these  times.     But 
this  fable  being  set  aside,  does  not  make  void  Albion,  and  Britain : 
Dor  the  Islands  V'ectis  or  Mona;  nor  the  Humber,  Thames,  and  Sabrina. 
They  all  exist,,  and  are  acknowledged.     The  fable  has  neither  ruined, 
their  history,  nor  transferred  them  to  another  Climate.     These  ap- 
prehensions are  therefore  groundless-    If  one  man  tells  a  lie  of  another ; 
that  other  is  not  necessarily  annihilated*  nor  sent  to  Botany  Bay :  it 

would 
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would  be  hard,  if  he  were.  In  short  a  shadow  cannot  operate  upon 
a  substance:  it  must  remain  unimpaired*  Yet  many  have  gone  so 
iar,  as  to  insist,  that  all  history,  profane,  and  sacred^  most  be  highly 
injured,  if  our  faith  is  shaken  in  respect  to  the  Tale  of  Troy.  Not 
only  Gods,  and  Heroes;  but  even  Kings,  Sages,  and  Lawgivers  run 
the  haeard  of  being  swept  away.  For  what  can  wc  believe,  if  we 
can  not  trust  in  the  history  of  Troy  ?  I  have  before  said— Trust  in 
any  thing,  and'  every  thing,  that  />  better  authenticated* 

We  have  been  told  above  that  an  uncivilized  state  of  society  is  macB* 
more  likely  to  produce  armies  of  great  magnitude,  than  a  period' after  civiliza* 
turn  has  taken  place,  p;  637.     And  it  is  intimated,  that  Greece  if  we  take 
the  picture  from  Homer  was  in  a  situation  (when  the  great  armament 
was  made)  of  all  others  the  most  conducive  to  the  increase  of  the  human 
species.    It  was  therefore  by  Mr.  Morritt's  own  account  in  an  uncivilized* 
state;     He  accordingly  explains  his  principle,  by  describing  the  Gre- 
cians at  this  season,  a&  an.  infant  people  (p*  6.)  Agriculture  was  neglected 
and   Commerce  unknown.     The  petty  Chieftains  were  engaged  in  a* free- 
footing  warfare?— — they  were  days  of  piratical  violence  :.  when'  there  was; 
little  communication  between  the  Provinces,   (pi  8.)  Such  was  the  barba- 
rous state  of  Greece  at  the  period  mentioned*     But,  what  is  not  easy 
to  be  comprehended*   we   are.  informed  soon  after,    (p.    19--)   that   it 
was  by  no  means  in  such  a.  situation..    We    are  accordingly   told  by 
Mr;  M*  th^tfVe  should  reflect^  that  soon. after  theTrcjan  wars,  Greece  un*~ 
derwent  acruel  revolution*    7!he  thrones  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  completely 
.  .  •       overturned^ 
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overturned:  My  ceruse,  Argos, and Lacedamou,  underwent  a.  variety  of  change^ 
- — and  the  manner s9  and  civilization,  of  Greece*  of  which  Homer  is  at 
once  a  witness  and  a  proof  were  thrown  back  into  a  barbarismr  fron 
which  neither  their  arts  nor  sciences  emerged  till  the  age  of  the  Pisift- 
zatid<z,  which  immediately  preceeded  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  (MorritU 
p.  19.)  These  changes  were  just  after  the  war  of  Troy*  And  if  Arts,, 
and  Sciences  were  then  thrown  back,  and  ruined,  they  must  have 
antecedently  existed,  and  cultivation  have  prevailed.  But  then  what 
becomes  of  the  argument  for  the  population  of  the  Country,  and  the 
great  army  under  Agamemnon  ?  These  depended  upon  the  rudeness 
of  the  people;  who  were  represented  as  Rustics,  uncivilized  them- 
selves,  and  surrounded  by  Banditti  still  more  barbarous.  Hence  arises 
a  strange  paradox,  and  seeming  inconsistency,  which  the  B.  C,  should. 
have  explained,  as  he  so  uniformly  upholds  Mr.  Morritt# 

Of  this  unfortunate  change  for  the  worse  (if  we  comprehend 
the.  Author's  meaning)  we  are  told,  that  Homer  is  at  once  a  witness 
and  a  proof.  The  Poet  has  given  us  an  account  of  Greece  at  the  time 
mentioned,  and  before  it :  but  not  a  word.of  any  change,  afterwards ;  no* 
could  he :  for  his  poem  is  confined  to  that-  aera.  Nor  can  the  Poet 
be  introduced,  as  a  proof,  or  witness,  of  any  falling  off  afterwards;,  or 
any  change  in  his  own  time:  for  his  noble  poems  shew,  that  Science 
was  improving  greatly.  His  excellence  is  superlative:,  and  the  only 
inference  that  can  be  made  from  his  internal  evidence  must  be,  that 
the  times  which  produced  -so  much  knowledge  and  genius,  could  not 

bo 
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fc  so  rude,  as  represented.     To  bring  him  as  a  proof  of  dullness,  ani 
depravity,  is  to  make  the  Sen  a  symbol  of  chaotic  darkness. 

Thus  have  we  seen  from  the  accounts  afforded  above,  these  Strange 
notions  maintained :  that  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
before  it,  was  in  a  rude,  and  uncivilized  state ;   and  a  wonderful  po- 
pulation was  the  consequence  of  it.     We  have  also  been  told  by  the 
same  Person,  that  the  Country  was  not  so  rude  as  represented.     On. 
the  contrary  from  a  jjreat  change,  which  ensued,  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  civilized.     We  have   seen  likewise,   that  the  people  lived 
in  a  state  of  security,  and  at  the  same  time  in  continual  danger  from 
the  number  of  Thieves   and    Pirates,   that   surrounded   them*     That 
they  lived  in  villages  loosely  scattered;   and  not  cooped  up  in  Cities  : 
and  that  they  lived  in  Cities,  ancient,  and  so  numerous,  that  in  some 
provinces  it  was  difficult  for  Commentators  to  arrange  them  according 
to  their  history.     I  am  by  these  means  brought  into  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  I  know  not  how  to  extricate  myself.     I  have  read  some  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics :   I  have  looked  into  Norris's  Ideal  World :  I 
3wc  considered  carefully  Bishop  Wilkin's  Voyage   to  the  Moon  :  and 
1  have  studied  the  Act  upon  Income;  but  I  was  never  half  so  mucht 
Embarrassed  with  these,  as  with  *he  argumentation  above. 

There  seems  to  haye  been  a  farther  mistake,  and  of  some  con- 
sequence, concerning  the  supposed  obscurity  which  came  upon  Greece 
after  the  Trojan  aera ;  and  the  gradual  deficiency  in  manners,  and 
knowledge.     This  is  said  to  have  lasted  to  the  time  of  the  Pisistratida?, 

which 
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which  was  just  before  the  Persian  war.  But  between  thk  ara  and  th6 
War  of  Troy,  a  long  interval  intervened;  and  in  that  space,  a  oumbec 
of  persons  of  great  fame  and  learning,  at  different  times  appeared. 
Such  were  the  Poets  Hesiod,  Tyrtaeus,  Telesilla,  Hipponax,  Sappho, 
Alc&us,  Simonides,  Theognis,  Stesichorus;  and  the  Philosophers,  So- 
lon, Lycurgus,  Bias,  Periander,  Pittacus,  Anaximander,  .  naximenes# 
Pythagoras,  Thales :  to  whom  a  great  many  more  might  be  added- 
These  will  be  found  to  have  flourished  before  the  time  of  the  Persian 
«war,  or  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus:  and  many  of  them  were  far  n::teT 
cedent.  Hence  so  far  from  thc-e  bcinj  a  conii.iu;.!  to-uksicy  to' 
darkness  and  ignorance,  from  the  a:ra  rr.eiuioned,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  gradual  improvement,  and  increase  of  knowledge. 

I  had  mentioned  in  my  TVeatile  •  upon  Troy  (p.  144.^  that  I  had 
fcason  to  believe.,  that  Homer  was  of  an  Ionian  family;  but  born  in 
Ithaca.  However,  if  any  Person  should  entertain  an  opinion,  that  he 
was  of  a  Grecian  family  in  Egypt,  there  was  much  evidence  to  countenance 
tuch  belief.  These  were  my  sentiments.  In  respect  to  Ithaca  the  B.  C. 
denies  the  possibility,  and  says,  surely  not.  And  the  reason,  which  he 
gives,  is  this.  If  Ithaca  spoke  the  language  of  the%  continent,  to  which 
it  was  attached,  the  language  of  Epirus  was  Dork,  the  Graii  from 
whom  the  Lathis  received  their  language  and  the  name  of  k,  with  the 
name  of  the  people,  ipere  inhabitants  of  Epirus*  And  the  Latin  language 
Still  preserves  the  Doric  forms  of  inflexion  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
Ionic.    But  if  Ithaca  used  the  dialect  of  Efirus,  that  must  be  Doric  also. 

tp.  64.2. 
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(p.  642.)  I  shall  not  presume  to  examine  these  assertions  concerning 
this  particular  Dialect ;  nor  the  inferences  made  from  it.  I  am  indeed 
not  competent.  I  would  only  ask,  why  a  person,  who  settles  in 
any  place,  may  not  preserve  his  own  dialect,  and  even  his  own  language, 
and  write  according  to  the.  idiom  of  his  fathers  ?  Cannot  a  person  in 
Malta  write  French  or  Italian  instead  of  the  Maltese  language,  or 
English  in  Britanny,  or  in  Wales  ?  I  do  not  perceive  the  force  of 
this  argument.  Besides  there  seems  to  be  a  grjbat  mistake  in  respect 
to  Geography :  and  if  my  apprehensions  are  wrong,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  them  rectified.  The  B„  C.  speaks  above  of  a  region  of  Epirus, 
to  which  he  says,  that  the  Island  Itbaca  was  attached.  But  this  surely 
is  a  great  mistake ;  and  no  such  attachment  between  these  two  places 
ever  existed.  A  great  interval  lay  between^  and  prevented  any  such 
connexion.  Above  Ithaca  was  a  part  of  the  region  of  Achaia;  the. 
Gulf  of  Corinth;  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  Leucate  and  Actium*  and 
at  last  the  coast  of  Phseacia,  and  Chaqnia,  the  same  as  Epirus.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  world  famous  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona : 
and  the  region,  where  Pyrrhus  afterwards  reigned.  The  situation  of 
these  places  may  be  found  accurately  determined  by  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, 
and  even  by  the  Poet  Virgil  in  his  voyage  of  ./Eneas. 

Effugimus  scopulos  Ithacae,  Laertia  regna, 
Et  terram  altricem  saevi  execramur  Ulyssis. 
Mox  et  Leucatae  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
Et  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo. 

F  Protinu* 
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Protinus  aertas  Phaacum  abscondimus  arccs# 
Littoraque  Epiri  legimus,  portuquc  subimus 
Chaonio.     j£neid.  L.  3.  v.  272,  &c. 

The  Kingdom  of  Epirus  was  of  great  extent,  and  we  are  informed  bjr 
Ptolemy,  that  Paulus  iEmilius,  in  the  war  with  Perseus  of  Macedon, 
took  no  Ids  than  seventy  Cities  in  that  Region.  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  496. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  name  any  where  in  the  Ilias :  but  Dodona, 
z  principal  part  of  it,  is  taken  notice  of,  more  than  once,  as  well  as 
some  neighbouring  Cities.  There  is  not  any  dominion  given  here  to 
Ulysses  of  Ithaca  ;  on  the  contrary,  Gooneus  is  made  the  Commander, 
who  joins  the  Confederates  with  no  less  than  twenty  two  ships ;  whereas 
Ulysses  brought  no  more  than  twelve:  who  had  not  the  least  con- 
nexion, M  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  this  Country. 

Tovvcvg  ¥  ex.  Ku<p«  yye  ivco  xmi  eiKori  vYiocg~—T<d  V  movTO 
'O/   'srsgi  AcJ&wvyiv  $v<r%sipzgov  oiki    sQmo.     II.   B*   75°" 

The  situation  of  Ithaca  may  be  in  some  degree  determined  by 
Dulichium  and  the  Echinades,  which  were  near  it. 

Njfcrw,  al  voci8<rt  zjzptv   ccKog  HhiSog  omou   II.   B.   626* 

We  find,  that  they  are  described,  as  opposite  to  the  kingdom  of  Elis. 
There  is  another  passage   in    Homer  (Odyss.  B.  v.  434.)  where    the 
situation    of   Ithaca  in  respect   to  the   Peloponnesus    is    very   clearly, 
pointed  out.     We  may   be  assured,  that  it   was  far  from  Epirus  and 
Dodona  5  and  equally  certain  that  it  was  opposite  to  Achaia,  and  some* 

what 
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what  aBove  Pylos  and  EKs,  the  two  Cities  of  Nestor.  To  the  former 
of  these  Telemachus  is  represented,  as  making  a  visit  in  order  to  get 
some  intelligence  about  his  father.  He  set  out  in  a  ship  by  night 
very  late;  when  all  the  people  of  his  Island  were  fast  asleep.  And- 
It  is  said  of  the  Vessel, 

n«wv%/ij  psv  p   yye,  tccci  fjco  z*e/p€  k$Xsv6ov.    Odyss.  L.  B.  v.  434. 

Tbey  sailed  all  night  to  the  dawn  of  day*     HsXiog  S*  ccvopxa-s  :^  at  last  the  sum 
rose j  €Oz  h  UvKor  i%ov,  and  they  arrived  at  Pylos.   Odyss.  I\  init.  and  were 
there  entertained,  till  the  close  of  day.    How  near  the  Island  was  to  the 
Continent,  may  be  seen  by  the  time  taken  up  in  their  course  to  it. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  B.  C.  that  he  did  not  consider  the  true  situa- 
tion of  Ithaca;  for  if  there  were  any  validity  in  his  argument  about: 
the  Doric  dialect*  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  Epirus  to  prove 
his  notion.     There  was  a  region  much  nearer,  where  the  purest  Doric- 
was  the  language  of  the  people. 

I  was  sometime  in  doubt,  whence  this  mistake  could  Have  arisen;. 
But  looking  over  the  Catalogue  of  Homer,  where  the  Islands,  and: 
people,  that  belonged  to  Ulysses,  are  mentioned,  I  observed  among; 
other  articles  the  name  of  Epirus.  This  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
Region  above  mentioned,  to  which  Ithaca  was  thought  to  be  attached^ 
The  people,  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  this  Hero,  and  their 
places  of  abode,  are  introduced  in  the  following  manner. 

*Oz  p    16'ocKtiv  si%ov9  KCti  Nnp/rop  umxrityvKkovy 
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T«y  fjisv  OW(Tfuj  np%t*     IK  B.  632. 

The  purport  is,  that  the  people  under  Ulysses  were  those,  who  in- 
habited Ithaca,  Neritus,  Zacynthus,  Samos,  and  Epirus,  and  other 
places  opposite  to  the  Continent  ©f  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Scholiast 
informs  us-— AvT/7rspa<«,  zu  ^vomia^  w$  H\i$og.  xek^evoc  yj*)%iu+  The  places  r 
which  lay  opposite  to  EJis+ 

This  Epirus  has  been-  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a*  parr  of  the 
opposite  Continent,  and  near  Eli9 ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  beer* 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  and  an  Island,  notwithstanding  the  commorr 
purport  of  the  name.  In  the  Odyssea  there  are  several  allusions  to- 
this  place,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  Region  above  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  Epirus.  (M&ctiwi)  Mehena*  Telemachus,  speaking  of 
his  Mother's  excellence,  says,  that  there  was  not  such  another  woman* 
to  be  found  ia  Achaia,  or  Pylosj  or  in.  Argos»  or  Mycenae  j,  no*  not 
ia  Ithaca,  or  Epirus  Melaena.. 

Out*  avnis  IdocK^   «t'  H7Tc/po/o  MeXouvYjg.   Odyss.    <P;    to  9V 

By  the  Islands*  and  Cities,  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  we  may 
judge,  that  it  lay  nearly  opposite  to  the  region  of  Elis*  and  very  nean 
to  Ithaca*  to  which  it  was  subject.  The  like  information  may  be 
obtained  from  another  passage  in  the  Poet:  where  Eumaeus  is  describing 
to  Ulysses  the  rapacity  of  Penelope's  Lovers,  and  the  great  expence 
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incurred*     And  he  shew*  it  by  saying,  that  the  wealth  of  the  richest 
persons  in  Ithaca,  and  in  Epirus  Mclaena,  would  not  suffice : 


-XT   Unupoio  MsAawYiSt  Odyss.  E.  v.  97* 


Out**  ccvrvig  I0«x)j£.— - 

Upon  this  the  Scholiast  observes,  concerning  the  term  HTTf/gw*,— tjjS' 
arrinpv  I9ax.rig :  It  was  over  against  the  Island  Ithaca.  Some  have  thought, 
that  it  was  called  Same,  and  also  Asteria:  but  this  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  It  is  manifest  from  the  account  afforded,  that  this  Epirus 
was  a  subordinate  Island*  and  its. situation  in  respect  to  the  region  above 
is  past  contradiction  distinguished  :  and  it  is  plain,,  that  there  was  no 
connexion.  It  appears  to  have  been,  an  Island,  from  the  Commenta- 
tors referring  it  to  places  of  that  denomination  :  one  of  whom  speaks  of 

it xxr  avuTtpv  ^i$uKkriviot$i  over  against  Cepbalenia*  ibid.  97.     We  may 

judge  likewise,  that  it  was  a  place  of  pasture  from  the  number  of  flocks 
and  herds*  which  it  afforded  for  the  Suitors, 

AwSsk    ev  H7Tf/f«  aycAa/,  tcctu  zfuisa  ciuv,   ibid.    100- 

If  it  should  be  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  opposite  Continent,  it 
stilt  was  very  near;  and  we  are  then  taught,  that*  the  dominions  of 
Ulysses  extended  farther  than  is  generally  supposed. 

From  this  determination  of  the  place  in  question,  we  find  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  refined  theory  framed,,  and  unnecessarily 
introduced-  The  inferences  made  from  the  Doric  dialect  of  the 
Region  of  Epirus,  and  of  the  Graii,  from  vshsm  the  LmLs  received  their 

lan^ntagCj 
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language,  and  the  name  of  it,  with  the  name  of  the  peopiei  and  of  t&r 
Latin  language  preserving  the  Doric  forms  of  inflexion,  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  Tonic,  (p.  642 •]  will  never  prove  that  Homer  was. 
not  a  native  either  of  Egypt,  or  of  Ithaca*  And  whereas  it  is  sur- 
mised, that  the  Latines  were  beholden  for  their  language  to  the  Graii; 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Epirus,  I  do  not  believe,  from  the  time  of  honest 
ancient  Latinus  to  the  first  Consulate  at  Rome,  that  the  name  of  the 
Graii,  or  of  Epirus,  was  known  to  the  Romans:,  much  less  was  any 
correspondence  allowed.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  makes  mention^ 
of  the  Siculi,  Pelasgi>  Lydians,  and  of  several  Grecian  colonies,  coming. 
to  Italy;  but  of  Epirus  and-  the  Graii  not  one  word.  In  short  tha 
Kingdom  of  Epirus  consisted  of  three,  particular  people,  the  Thespro- 
tians,  Molos«i,  and  Chaonians:  Xaw/a,  f  p»i  7*1$  Eforwp**  The  latter 
were  the  most  known*  They  are  by  Scymnus  Chi  us  said,  to  have: 
been  6«:,5apo/.:    that  is,,  not  of  Grecian  race. 

Hence,  if  we  may  believe  this  Author,  they  were  so  far  from  using 
the  Doric  dialect,  that  they  did  not  speak  the  Greek  language.  Thu* 
cydides  also  more  than  once  mentions  Xctovsg  €ap&*pw.  L.  2.  G.  80,  p; 
149.  C.  2.  p.  142.  C.  81.  p.  151.  Yet  from  this  part  of  the  world 
the  Romans  are  above  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  Greek  language,, 
and  the  Doric, dialect* 

The 
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The  B.  C.  after  this  says,  If  then  Homer  is  neither  an  Egyptian 
nor  a  native  of  Ithaca,  let  us  revert  to  Asia  Minor,  p.  642.  But  the 
articles  here  taken  for  granted*  have  by  no  means  been  proved.  The 
B.  C.  however  thinks  otherwise,  and  proceeds  to  shew,  that  we  may 
be  certain  that  he  was  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  either  Smyrna,  Chios,  or 
Colophon.  This  he  thinks  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  observations 
of  a  late  Traveller.  Mr.  Wood,  he  says,  has  with  great  acuteness  ob- 
served, that  the  winds  noticed  by  Homer  and  their  effects,  all  conspire 
to  prove  that  he  describes  what  he  saw ;  and  that  the  characters  of  these 
winds  all  belong  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  to  no  other,  p.  642.  As  the 
Poet  mentions  at  times  the  other  winds,  I  cannot  see,  how  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  correspond  particularly  with  the  coast,  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  with  no  other.  He  however  quotes  two  lines  in  order 
to  establish  his  notion, 

*fi£  V  avejAOi  Suo   vsrovrov  cziyctov  lyjvosvzot, 

BepSYlS    7C0U    Zs$VpO£9    TO)    Tf    OfflK'/fiiV    OCT^CV.         II.    1.     4* 

Here  are  described  two  stormy  winds,  Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  which 
raise  the  sea  to  a  ferment,  and  which  come  from  Thrace.  And  this 
point,  whence  they  come,  is  thought  to  be  applicable  to  the  coast  of 
,/Eolis  and  Ionia  only.  The  Scholiast  remarks  somewhat  shrewdly— 
riws  apQoTsps  nt  QpctxYis  (ptycr*  mrvuit ;  The  Cities  above  mentioned  are  so 
situated,  that  we  cannot,  without  giving  a  very  great  latitude  to  the 
north  wind,  suppose,  that  it  could  blow  from  Thrace  upon  their  coaft, 
near  Colophon  or  Smyrna.     The  description  of  such  a  storm,  ©^p^, 
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is  more  applicable  to  most  Islands  in  the  /Egean*s?a :  particularly  to 
Samothrace,  Imbrus,  Thasus,  Leqinos,  down  to  the  Cyclades,  and  Eubaea*. 
This  wind  was,  from  the  point  and  region  above,  whence  it  proceeded, 
called  the  Thracian  wind  in  Hellas.  We  can  therefore  no  more  from 
the  direction  of  this  wind  determine  any  of  these  Asiatic  Cities  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  Poet,  thin  any  of  the  Grecian  Islands. 
We  cannot  appropriate  to  one,  what  is  common  to  many.  And  whereas 
jt  is  said,  that  the  winds  noticed  by  Homer*  and  their  effects*  and  charac- 
ters—-all  belong  to  the  coast  of  Asia*  and  no  other ;  it  must  be  a  mistake. 
Homer  takes  notice  of  all  the  cardinal,  and  contrary  winds;  which  we 
cannot  suppose  to  blow  solely  upon  Asia  Minor.  He  speaks  of  storms 
raised  by  the  North  and  South,  and  by  the  East  and  West  winds:  the 
kirth-place  of  Homer  can  never  be  hence  determined. 

'fig  Evpog  is  TSotos  r   sptiaivsTov  aXXqXoio'iv.     II.  II.    1&5* 

Apys?oco  Noto/o,  @*9eiy   hotiKxiri  tvtttm,      A.   306* 
Atrraf  zyw  Zstyvpoto  koci  apy&eco  Norc/e 
fLi<ropai  1%  ocXoSiv.      <I>.   334» 

JIOVIV   iKGCpiQlQ,  TOC  [XSV  T    Evpog  T£    NcTOf    T* 

flgop'  t7rot'i%*s.     B*.y.  1 44- 
Th  race  was  looked  upon  as  the  station  of  the  North  Wind  Boreas, 
being   esteemed  a  very  cold  Region,    whence  this  Wind  was,  by  the 
Athenians  and  by  the  Poets,  styled  Thracius.     Here  was  the  central 

point, 
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jptot,  whence  fie  was.  supposed  to  blow,  not  upon  Asia  Minor  otttyr 
but  in  ail  directions  downward.  He  is  accordingly  invoked  in  the 
Orphic  Hymns  under  thk  character.. 

.   KpvfJLOTtetfyfig  Bo(>£ar  %twcJ$$o$  ehQ*  avo  ©pawoff.     Hymn,   79,. 

• 

We  have  seen  among  the  veftes  quoted  from  Homer  (II.  B.  v;  1+5.)* 
^he  South  and  East  winds  also  introduced,  in  a  Simile,  as  upon  the- 
same  coast*,  and  raising  a  storm  in  the  Icarian  sea*  But  the  place  of 
Homer's  residence,  or  nativity,  cannot  be  determined  by  Similes.  Yet 
the  B.C  thinks  he  has  discovered  it*  and  adds — If  then  this  be  the* 
country  of 'Homer,  let  us  next  enquire  for  his  city,  p.-  643^  But  we  are  muchr 
I  fear,  too  quick.  For  though  in  speaking  of  the  winds  this  aphorism* 
is  urged,  that  Homer  describes  what  be  saw,  or  rather  what  he  felt;  and 
this  may  be  true,  if  he  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge,  yet  we  ought 
to  know,  where  that  experience  took  place,  before  we  can  form  any 
judgment*  But  the  whole  notion  is  founded  in  mere  fancy;,  and  the* 
Country  cannot  from  these  data  be  possibly  discovered* 

We  find  (p.  639.)  a  charge  brought  against  Mr.  B.  in  large 
characters,,  of  Misrepresentations  of  cited  passages.  As  this  is  an  accu- 
sation of  great  consequence;  and,  if  true,  must  bring  deserved  disgrace* 
upon  the  person  accused,,  we  may  fairly  suppose,,  that  the  B.  C.  will! 
produce  the  passages  misquoted,  and  abused<;  and  lay  them  at  large: 
before  the  Reader:  and  at  the  same  time  shew  the  truth;.  This  there 
Fcrsonr  accused  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  the  Worlds  I  should!  thinks 
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yould  expect  it.  The  beginning  is  as  follows*  It  is  a  serious  tiwqg 
tit  bring  such  a  charge*,  against. a  man  of  Mr.  B's  acknowledged*  probity^ 
as  a  neglect  of  veracity.  I  must  stop  here  to  observe,  that  so  far  from; 
being  a  serious  thing,  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing,  that  can  be 
imagined.  For  what  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  to  suppose  a  max* 
of  probity  can  possibly  want  veracity  ?  Truth  and  falshood  can  never 
he  combined*  Noa  bene  conveniunt.  We  may  as*  well  suppose,  that: 
a-  Woman  of  Virtue  can-  be  void  o£  chastity :  et  a.  man  of  morality/ 
destitute  of  common  honesty*. 

This  imputation  of  fal'shood*  in  the  man-  of  acknowledged'  probity- 
did  not,  it  seems,  originate  in  Mr.  Morrittj  for  we  are  told,  that: 
Mr.  M.  with  candour  equal'  to  bis-  judgment  avoids  iL  p.  63-9.  It  is- 
therefore  a  pity,  that  the  British  Critic  had'  not  with  equal  candour, 
and  judgment  omitted  it.  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  if  it  did  not: 
exist,  was  if  introduced  ?  And  here  Fmust  take  the  liberty  to  remark,, 
that  if  Mr:  M's  judgment  is  only  equal  to  Kis  candour,  it  cannot- be- 
very  extensive.  For  that  candour  has  seldom  been  displayed  Hi  Mr.. 
B's  favour.  On  the  contrary,, he  has  experienced  muchdefiamationj  and; 
invective,  as  has  been. repeatedly  shewn* .  Something  of:  a  like  tendency, 
may.  be  found  in  the.  following  lines  of  the  British  Critic,  where  ha 
*peaks*  of  Mr,.  B's  fondness  for  an  hypothesis,  of  his  own  raising. — It  is, 
this  that  warps  bis  jndgptent  from  the  strait  line  of  consistency.*,  and  make* 
Mr*  B.  see  those,  facts  in  the  authorities  he  appeals  to,  which,  na  one: 
can*  difCffver  but  himself.— —It  is  on  this  ground  that,  Mr.  M*  complaint 


tf  unfairness  (observable  in  Mr.  B.)  in  the  citation  from  Varro 
*nd  Justin  Martyr,  p.  639.  Why  should  Mr.  M.  complain?  The 
articles  mentioned  were  not  addressed  to  him,  nor  in  opposition  to 
him:  nor  had  Mr.  B.  as  has  been  said  before,  the  honour  of  knowing 
him  even  by  name.  In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  fault  mentioned4: 
in  what  article  does  the  unfairness  consist?  Let  us  know  the  crime, 
and  then  subjoin  some  proof.  Neither  Mr.  M.  nor  the  B.  C  after 
him,  have  produced  the  passage  for  the  Reader's  inspection,  nor  given 
a  better  translation.  This  was  their  duty :  but  it  was  not  in  their 
power.  The  Reader  therefore  must  be  surprised,  when  he  finds,  that 
not  one  -syllable  has  been  said  to  this  purpose.  A  blind  accusation 
is  made,  but  the  crime  not  specified:  nor  the  place  in  the  Author 
pointed  out,  where  this  great  failure  is  supposed  to  be  obvious.  Hence 
the  accused  is  left  without  the  least  opportunity  of  making  his  defence* 
The  world  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  the  justice  as  well  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  B.  C.  is  warped  from  the  strait  line  of  consistency. 

The  next  charge  is  said  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  a  passage  in 
Thucydides.  But  where  that  passage  is  to  be  found,  and  in  what  the 
misrepresentation  consists,  is  kept  a  secret.  No  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  the  Reader  to  form  his  judgment,  and  discern  the  truth.  To 
these  misrepresentations  is  added  an  undue  appeal  by  Mr.  B.  (for  so 
it  is  efteemed)  which  liowevcr  will  be  found  to  be  no  misrepresen- 
tation* nor  improperly  introduced.  However  we  are  told,  It  is  wit& 
great  justice  aha  that  be  (Mr.  M.)  reprehends  the  adduction  of  a  sentence 
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from  Libanius,  a  sophist  of  the  fourth  century,  fa  opposition  to  the  sackkB 
historians*  p.  639.  Libanius  was  a  man  of  great  learning;  and  bad 
access  to  many  books,  which  are  bow  lost.  If  we  %ct  aside  his.  tes- 
timony on  account  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  distance 
from  the  historians,  to  whom  he  alludes,  we  shall  hardly  know  where 
to  draw  the  line  of  admission,  or  reprobation.  Eusebius,  and  many 
other  Writers,  though  before  him,  run  the  hazard  of  being  rejected. 
Even  Plutarch,  Livy,  D  ion  y  si  us  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Tragus  may  be 
excluded;  for  they  lived  a  thousand  years  after  some  of  the  facts,  which 
they  recorded,  and  many  centuries  after  the  Writers,  from  whom  they 
borrow.  The  grounds  of  the  complaint  concerning  the  quotation 
above  are  these.  Mr.  B.  had  been  mentioning,  that  the  Grecians; 
at  least  those  of  Argolis  and  Sparta,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Persia 
war,  wtore  not  skilled  in  the  nautical  science.  In  consequence  af  this* 
he  quoted  Libanius,  who  says,  t«/$  *EXX^-/  &r*f)*w%0jfww  AijXpv  (pcGepop. 
(Orat,  19.)  //  seemed  an  object  of  great  fear  among  the  Grecians.  to 
venture  above  the  Island  Delos.  This  is  the  whole,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  this  grievance.  But  it  is  farther  said,  that  Mr.  B.  had 
ficted  in  opposition  to  all  ancient  Historians,  and  had  suppressed  the  evi- 
dence  of  Herodotus,  (p.  639.)  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  such  an  asserr 
tion  should  have  been  so  unduly  made;  it  is  past  comprehension,  that 
it  should  have  been  repeated,  did  we  not  see  it:  before  our  eyes. 
There  is  not  a  single  Author  of  antiquity,  who  has  been  by  Mr-  B. 
opposed*     And   as  to   Herodotus,  he  is  quoted  at  large  by  Mr.  B. 

'He 
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lie  lived  in  those  times,  aftd  sayy  expressly  of  tht  people  of  the  Pe* 
loponnepus  j— — //  <was  with  great  difficulty,  that  they  could  be  brought 
as  Jar  as  Deles  :  all  beyond  seemed  full  of  danger \  as  they  bad  little  know* 
ttdge  of  those  farts.  A  voyage  to  Santos  seemed  to  them  like  a  voyage  to 
tie  straits  if  Hercules.  Herod.  L.  8.  p.  682.  This  was  mentioned, 
and  subjoined  to  the  words  of  Libanius.  Yet,  when  this  passage  was 
full  open  to  view,  it  has  been  advanced,  that  Mr.  B.  went  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  antiquity;  though  the  chief  Historian  of  antiquity  had 
asserted  the  same;  and  his  words  were  produced  to  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  no  Writer  of  antiquity  says  one  word  to  the  contrary^ 

From  this  little  skill  of  the  Grecians  in  navigation,  the  follow- 
ing inference  was  made.  If  they  were  so  ignorant  at  so  late  an  eera* 
we  cannot  suppose,  that  they  were  more  experienced  many  centuries  antece- 
dent. In  opposition  to  this  an  objection  is  brought:  and  Mr.  B.  is 
asked,  if  this  be  true,  how  will  he #  account  for  the  Ionian,  Dorian, 
and  other  Colonies,  which  went  forth  and  settled  very  early,  upon  the 
opposite  Continent  ?  This  question  is  not  amiss :  but  it  should  not 
fee  put  to  Mr-  B  but  to  Herodotus,  whom  he  quotes.  If  the  evidence 
is  not  true,  the  censure  must  fall  upon  him,  if  any  censure  can  reach 
him.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  event,  concerning  which  he  wrote 
and  gave  his  attestation.  He  was  also  a  native  of  the  opposite  Con- 
tinent. Mr*  B.  has  produced  his  evidence  with  proper  confidence,  as 
he  believes,  we  may  safely  trust  in  it,  with  whatever  seeming  diffi- 
culties it  may  be  attended.     But  let  us  consider,  if  a  good  reason  may 

not 
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not  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  father  of  History.    It  is  to  Ve  I 

observed,  that  the  Colonies  which  in  those  days  went  forth,  seldom  I 

migrated  voluntarily.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  generally  driven 
by  some  powerful  enemy,  from  abroad;  or  by  some  insurrection  at 
home.  The  Saturnians,  Sicani,  Arcadians,  iEnead*,  and  Argives,  in 
Italy,  are  all  represented  as  fugitives  from  their  native  Countries* 
The  same  is  observable  concerning  the  Cadmians,  Danaids,  Erech- 
thidae,  and  other  settlers  in  Greece;  and  of  the  Tyrians  at  Carthage. 
Mr.  M.  takes  notice  of  the  lonians,  iEolians*  and  Dorians  being  driven 
from  their  Country  by  force.  They  therefore  must  from  necessity 
have  braved  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  they  would  not  have 
encountered,  had  no  such  necessity  existed.  This  therefore  does  not 
in  the  least  take  off  from  the  credibility  of  Herodotus,  when  he  men*  < 

tions  this  backwardness  of  some  of  the  Grecian  States  in  the  Persian 
war.  They  were  not  under  ang  such  cogent  necessity,  but  were  left 
to  their  own  option ;  and  were  determined  by  their  deficiency  in  re- 
spect to  navigation. 

It  is  next  urged  with  some  vehemence,  that  Mr.  B.  has  insidi- 
ously omitted  a  passage  of  consequence  in  the  quotation  above  from 
Herodotus.  Let  us  then  produce  the  whole  of  the  Historian's  words, 
and  see,  what  consequence  will  ensue.  When  the  Unions  sollicitcd  the 
HelJadians  to  come  over  to  their  coast,  tie  utmost,  that  they  could  obtain, 
was  to  get  them  as  far  as  Delos.  AH  beyond  seemed  to  be  full  of  danger* 
as  they  had  little  knowledge  of  those  parts m     Then   comes  the  part, 

which 
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which  was  left  out  7— and  they  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  enemies  forces.  I* 
has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  B.  was  to  shew 
the  inexperience  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  nautical  affairs.  And  a* 
their  additional  apprehensions  about  the  enemies  forces  were  neither 
to  his  purpose,  nor  against  it,  he  omitted  that  part  as  unnecessary;; 
and  by:  a  mark  plainly  shewed,  that  there  was  something  more,  which-. 
there:  wa»  no  occasion  to  insert.  This  is  the  utmost  of  die  crime: 
laid  to  Mr.  B's  charge.  But  mark  how  disingenuous  the.  behaviour 
has  been  on  the  other  side.  The  very  person,  who  has  accused  Mr.  B- 
of  treachery  in  leaving  out  a  line,  that  was  not  at  all  significant,  has 
himself  omitted  a  subsequent  passage,  and  closely  connected,  which  is; 
of  great  consequence.  This  is* — that  the  Grecians  bad*  such  a*  drea& 
ef  sailing)  that  they  esteemed  a,  voyage  to  Santos,  as.  an  expedition  to  the 
straits*  of  Hercules.  Herod*  above-  This  was  before  his  eyes:  but  be- 
cause it  was  against  his  argument,  he  improperly  omitted,  it.  Andi 
yet  he  accuses  Mr.  B.  of  perfidy,  and  misrepresentation.;  and  bids  the: 
world  to  be  upon  its  guard  against  him  :.  and  in  all  this  he  has  bee rn 
upheld  by  tha  British.  Critic :.  who  goes  beyond  him  in.  severity  andi 
censure.. 

The  next  charge  of  perfidy  is  of  some  length;  and"  couched'  irk 
strong  term*.  It  shall  therefore,  whatever  may  be-  the  consequence,, 
be  fayed  most  fairly  before  the  Reader;  Another  instance  w£L&  mgbtt 
not  to  be  suppressed,  is  one  wlSicb  Mr.  Mi  Has.  reprehended  wii&just: 
indignation,,  but  not  half  so:  much  as  it  deserw* ",  fc  34%     It:  %s:a>passagm 
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Jhm  Diodbrue  (iv.  $69.)  where  the  author  says,  that  the  Epigoni  af&r 
taking  Thebes,  consecrated  Daphne,  daughter  of  Tiresias,  priestess  of Delphi}, 
she  was  a  versifier  of  the  oracles?   and  from  her  Homer  harrowed  many 
verses  to  adorn  his  works.     By  this,,  says  Mr.  B.  mas  not  originally  meant 
Thebes  in  Bceotia,  but  Qyfeoa  hr/xrmtui  lxono}vnvtei.'—-Wkat  f  when  the  ate* 
thor  says  expressly  >  that  it   was  Thebes  ia  Boeotia,  shall  Mr..  B.  By  bit 
[originally]  turn  it  into  Thebes  of  Egypt?   and  shall  bis  own  unaccented* 
Greek  be  put  upon  a  careless  reader,  as  if  it  were  tht  expression  of  Dio- 
dorus  t  Is  it  fair,  is  it  candid  to  quote  an   author  for  what  be  ikes  not? 
write  ?  or  to  turn  what  be  does  write,  to  prove  an  exact  contradiction  to> 
what  be  means  ?   And  yet  this  is  a  reasoner,  who  imputes  prejudice  to  al$ 
<toho    shall  controvert  bis  hypothesis,  p.   640*     It  has  been  abundantly* 
shewn,  that  no  such,  imputation  was  brought  by  Mr.  B.  nor  has  he^ 
obtruded   upon  the  careless  Reader  the   words  alluded  to*  as  the    exi- 
pression  of  Diodorus.     He  does  not  quote  the  Author  for  any  tiling,/ 
which  he  did  not  write;     It  is  wonderful  that  the  learned   Critic,  for- 
his  own  sake,  did  not  guard  against  so  palpable  a  mistake.    After  men* 
tioning    the  account  given   by  the  historian,   Mr.  B.    adds,,  that  by 
Thebes  was  originally*   meant  the  City  of  that  name  in    Egypt.     By; 
this  was  signified,  that  the  persons,  who  first  settled  in  that:  part  of 
Greece,  imported  this  name  and  character  of  the  Sibyl  Daphne  fronxi 
Egypt..     And  in  mentioning  this  where  is  there  any  prejudice,  or  pre- 
sumption,, or  want  of  candour?   But   the   chief  charge,    and  a  most 
weighty  one  indeed,  is,  that  I  have  quoted  Diodorus,  and  have  gone 
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iiitctly  contrary  to  What  He  has  expressly  said.  The  fceader  wiif  see, 
that  this  is  most  undoubtedly  true*  I  certainly  differ  from  him,  and 
must  necessarily  plead  guilty.  Ahd  this  crime  is  liable  to  be  greatly 
enhanced;  aqd  aggravated;  for  I  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  a« 
hundred  timesr  antf  perhaps  five  hundred.  We  hav6  an  instance  be- 
fore our  eyes.  I  have  quoted  at  large  the  words  of  the  learned  Critic, 
and  am  obliged  to  differ  from  him  in  every  article.  And  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  he  has  himself  produced  my  words,  and  equally 
dissented  from  me.  Thisr  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  attended  with 
too  much  warmth  and  invective,  and  with  dooming  me  for  my  lot 
to  a  double  portion  of  indignation.  But  notwithstanding  these  unfavour- 
able concomitants,  I  Wish  both  the  learned  Critic,  and  his  Friend,  had 
always  acted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  pointed  out  the  passages  fairly* 
upon  which  their  allegations  were  founded. 

But  after  all  what  is  it,  that  has  been  so.  strenuously  maintained* 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  intemperance  ?  It  is  a  mere 
puerile  fable  concerning  the  history  of  Daphne.  And  who  was  this- 
Personage  of  so  great  consequence  ?  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  blind 
Aian>  Tiresias/  And  who  may  this  Tiresias  have  been  ?  He  was  a 
deputed  native  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia;  who  one  day,  as  he  was  walking; 
*ut,  saw-  a-  female  snake,  which  he  crushed  with  his  staff,,  and 
Was  immediately  transformed  to  a  woman-*  Some  years  afterwards  he 
met  with  a  male  snake,  which  he  killed  with  his  staff,  and  was  changed 
•O- a  man.      ctvuKs  rffy  Orihetccif,  koci  y&yov£\yvwi>   uiu  rov  appear,  tuki  sysvsTO  uvy\?~ 
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Tzetpes,     He  was*  as  has   been  said,    the  parent  of  Daphne :   But 
whether  the  Father,  or  Mother,  is  not  quite  certain;     We  are  farther 
informed,,  that  he  was  made  umpire  in    a  dispute  between  Jupiter* 
and  Juno,  which  he  determined  in-  favour  of  Jupiter.     Upon  this  the 
Goddess  deprived  him  of  his  sight.     He  is  said  to  have  lived  seven; 
ages  of  men.:   and  Jupiter*  to  afford  him  some  compensation  for  his 
great  loss*  conferred  upon,  him  the  gift  of  prophecy.-    What  is  ex* 
traordinary,  this  gift  was  continued  to  him  after  his  death,,  as  a  per- 
petuity in  the  shades  below.     But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prerogative 
of  very  little  use :   for  of  what  benefit  could  prophecy  be  after  this* 
life,  to  those  who  had  passed  Styx,  and  were   upoa  the  borders  of 
Lethe,  and  Cocytus?    The  whole  concerning  this.  Sibyl,  and  her  parent, 
is  an  idle  figment,,  and  should  not  have  produced  so*  much  obloquy,, 
and  indignation.     It  was,  I  make  no.  doubt,.,  a  mysterious  history  in. 
Egypt;  and  rendered  ten  times  more  obscure  by  being  imported  into 
Greece.     I  gave  my  opfnion,  without  affording  an  immediate  reason,, 
little  thinking,  with  whom  I  was  to  be  engaged* 

But  as  it  ha$«  been  apprehended,  that  I  had,,  no  grounds  for 
supposing,  that  the  history  of  the  Sibyl  Daphne  came  originally  from 
Egypt:  it  shall  be  my  business  to  shew,,  that  I  had  some  rea&on  fos 
my  opinion.  Every  body  of  the  least  learning,  must  know,-  that  tha 
principal  Colonies  in  Greece  were  from.  Egypt,  particularly  the  Erech^ 
theidae,  Saitae,  Dana'idac,  and  the  Cadmians*  We  are  informed  by 
Herodotus  (L*  2.  C.  50*  p.  128.)  that  almost  all  the  Greci'an  Deities 
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came  from  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  And  with  these  w^s  imported 
the  base  Theology  of  that  Region,  and  various  legendary  histories* 
which  were  adopted  by  rhe  people  of  Hellas,  and  ingrafted  upon 
Ifhe  history  of  their  Country.  The  Cadmians  in  particular  brought 
Ae  Dionysiaca,  and  the  worship  of  the  Phallus,  together  with  a  number 
of  Egyptian  Fables  into  the  region  called  Boeotia.  The  City  Thebes 
itself  was  built  by  them,  and  had  its  name  from  the  very  ancient  City 
Thebes  in  Egypt.  Of  this  I  have  before  given  many  proofs ;  particu- 
larly from  Nonnus,  of  Panopolis  in  that  Country. 

Among  the  legendary  importations,  I  should  imagine,  was  the 
account  given  above  of  Daphne:  for  there  is  great  reason  ro  think* 
that  the  name  was  Egyptian,  and  related  originally  to  a  Priestess  of 
the  City  Daphne  in  that  region ;  which  was  expressed  Taphnes,  and 
Taphanes,  by  the  Hebrews.  This  my  opinion  I  have  found  counten- 
anced  by  some  Persons  of  great  learning.  There'  occar  many  places 
**f  this  name  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  was  a  Daphne  in 
Sicily,  and  near  Rhegium:  also  in  Lycia,  Phdenicia,  and  at  Antioch: 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny.  Es-/  vmi  oCKky\  irK-no-m 
l^too-i*.  There  -was  another  Daphne  near  Pelustum  in  Egypt.  Steph. 
Byzant.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  L.  2.  C.  30.  This 
near  Pelusium  was  the  original  Crty.  It  was  about  seventeen  miles 
above  it,  to  the  south;  and  was  undoubtedly  the  Taphanes  of  that 
Country,  as  expressed  by  the  Hebrews  i  and  rendered  Daphnes,  and 
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Daphne,  by.  the  Greeks.  •  It  seejnas  to  have  beet*  generally  thus. 
called  by  the  Authors  of  ther  Greek  version.  Graeci  Interpretes  frc«* 
quentcr  Tcdpyag  cam  urbecn  appellant,  quae  Hehrseis  est  Taphanes*  See. 
Wesseling  apud  Antoninum,  Cellarius  is  most  to  the  purpose.  Graeei 
Interpreter  T*$vn  et  T.cdpvou  constanter  reddunt— /Egyptian*  Urbem,  &» 
Prophetis  memoratam.  Jeremiah,  u,  1.6.  et  43.  7.  quos  Latinus  In* 
terpres  secutus  Taphne,  vel  Taphnis,  dictis  locis  transfers  Gcog, 
Africa,  v.  2.  p*  38.  The  like  is  said  by  Bochyt,  Phaleg.  p.  277. 
jand  346.  By  this  term  was  originally  signified  a  Laure};  which 
by  the  Grecians  was  sometimes  personified,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Nymph,  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  changed  to  that  tree. 

Thus  this  great  load  of  censure  is  found  at  last  to  be  unduly 
brought,  and  imposed :  and  the  indignation  of  Mr.  M-  whkh  is  jus- 
tified by  the  B.  C.  appears  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  object,  to 
which  it  is  directed,  is  perfectly  ideal.  He  has  raised  a  phantom  to 
himself,  and  blindly  pursued  if,  mistaking  a  shadow  for  a  substance. 

One  reprehension  being  past,  there  succeeds  another,  and  perhapfi 
as  ill  grounded,  wl^ich  relates  to  the  Deities  Cybele  .and  Atys,  It 
begins  thus,  and  is  extended  through  many  lines*  Btft  we  nuill  procjeed. 
now*  in  return ,  to  guote  Bryant  against  Bryanf.  In  the  dissertation  before 
jus>  he  maintains,  p,  71,  "  That  the  chief  objects  of  worship  in  this  part 
cf  the  world  wen  Attis  and  Cybek>  called  Rhea  Dindymene  and  Btrecyn- 
tbia,  the  mother  of  the  Gods ;  she  was  styled  Qsx  v  *puy w,  the  Phrygian 
Goddess,  and  her  Priests  were  the  Qorybantes,  the  same  as  the  Idcei  Dactyli 
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em d  Curette.  But  Uomir  makes  Apotio  tbe  guardian  God  and  Minerva 
tbe  chief  Goddess,  whose  tutelary  image  was  the  Palladium"  But  in  his 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  Hi.  p.  435,  Mr.  B.  writes,  "  7 be 
Trojans  end  My s  tans  were  of  a  different  race  from  tbe  native  Phrygians* 
being  of  the  same  language  with  the  People  of  Hellas  a?id  Ionia — tbe 
Grecians  and  Trojans  were  <f  tbe  same  family,  as  speaking  the  same  Ian* 
guageT  Morritt  from  Bryant,  p.  47.  See  B.  C.  p.  640.  All  this  may 
be  in  great  measure  true,  if  we  properly  distinguish  the  times,  to 
which  we  are  here  referred.  For  the  two  regions,  after  the  aera  of 
Troy,  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the  iEolians,  who  were  originally  from 
Hellas.  But  I  do  not  see,  what  this  detail  is  to  the  purpose :  nor  how 
it  relates  to  the  God  Atys  or  Cybele.  Let  us  then  cast  an  eye  upoa 
the  subsequent  observations  and  arguments ;  and  observe  how  Mr*  M* 
it  supported  by  the  B.  C.  for  his  words  are  well  worth  our  notice. 
These  two  passages  (quoted  by  Mr.  Morritt  above  from  Mr.  B.)  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  cited  from  tbe  same  author,  cannot  perhaps  be 
paralleled  in  point  of  contradiction,  ly  any  extracts  from  tbe  most  voluminous 
writer  extant;  and  these  two  opinions  Mr.  B.  delivered  possibly  at  the 
same  moment,  for  be  assures  us,  that  his  dissertation  is  no  new  work,  it 
has  been  in  preparation  these  thirty  years,  p.  640,  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  purport  of  this  allegation.  The  B.  C.  is  in  the  right 
to  mate  use  of  the  word  possibly :  for  there  is  nothing  impossible, 
which   does   not   contain  a  contradiction.     Yet    notwithstanding   this 
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limitation,  I  am  afraid,  that  something  of  this  Mature  is  "implied  here* 
For  it  is  certain,  that  nobody  can  do  the  same  thing  twice  in  the 
same  moment*  There  seems  to  he  another  oversight,  when  it  U 
affirmed,  that  my  Dissertation  was  no  new  work-:  it  bad  been  thirty  years 
in  preparation.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  I  never  said,  my  Disserta- 
tion wa6  no  new  work ;  at  least  a  work  of  so  long  a  time.  I  only  men- 
tioned, that  the  scheme  had  been  a  great  while  in  contemplation,  and 
some  of  the  materials  before  collected.  But  the  whole  was  never  di- 
gested, and  compleated,  till  many  years  after  the  former  work  men- 
tioned l  above.  Yet  we  find  that  the  B.  C.  insists,  that  an  article 
i«  each  of  the  two  Treatises  was  written  at  the  same  instant :  which 
could  not  have  been  in  this  manner  executed  even  in  one  and  the  same 
Work.  This  is  a  solecism  so  gross,  that  nobody,  one  would  think, 
could^have  framed  it,  -except  an  Alderman  of  Abdera.  At  whatever 
time  they  were  written,  is  of  little  consequence  j  and  the  cavil  about 
the  ^ate  is  as  unnecessary,  as  unjust. 

The  B.  C.  however  proceeds  with  the  following  words,— Mr.  M. 
with  great  justice,  turns  this  contradiction  (of  Mr.  B.)  to  further  ad- 
vantage* by  showing,  that  Mr.  5.  not  only  once  thought  that  the  Trojans 
were  of  the  same  family  with  the  Greeks,  but  also  that  they  existed, 
which  in  bis  dissertation  be  has  thought  ft  to  deny.  It  is  certain,  that 
in   later  times  the  Romans,    as  well  as  the  Grecians,    often  mention 

*  My  words  are  (Preface  p.  vi.)  "  It  wai  above  thirty  years  ago,  since  the  groundwork  of  this 
Dissertation  was  laid.  This  was  sometime  afterwards  dilated,  and  disposed  alter  the  manner,  in 
which  it  now  appear"* 
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Both  Trojans,  and  Troy;  as  they  trusted  implicitely  to  the  authority 
of  Homer,  But  what  Mr.  B.  has  declared,  is,  that  there  was  neither 
Troy,  nor  Trojan,  at  the,  supposed  aeTa  of  the  war.  If  Mr-  B.  had 
since  maintained  a  different  opinion,  and  after  several  years  had  changed 
his  mind,  where  would  have  been  the  crime?-  I  wish  to  heaven,  that) 
every  body  would  act  in  the  same  manner  *  and  not  blindly  persist  in; 
despite  of  truth  and  reason.  But  Mr.  B.  has  not  changed,,  because 
he  has  not  been  convinced;,  for  obloquy  affords  nor  convictiom  BuD 
m  obviating  this  loose  and  dissuhory  crimination,  we  have  lost  sight! 
of  the  principal  article,  which  was  concerning  Cybele.  and  Atys,  the* 
Deities  of  the  part  of  the  World,  called-  afterwards  Troas.. 

Mr.  B.  had  said  in  his  Treatise,  that  the  Deities  mentioned  by 
Homer  were  Grecian:  but  we  find  on  the  contrary  from  the  best  Au- 
thors, that  those  of  the  country,  which  the  Poet  makes  the  scene  of 
action,  were  Atys,  and  Cybele,  the  same  as  Rhea,  Berecynthia,  Din- 
dymene.  They  were  the  Deities  of  Troas  at  the  aera  supposed;  Hence- 
it  appears,  that  Homer  has*  substituted,  the  Gods  of  his  own'  time* 
and  neglected  the.  ancient  and  original  Deities  of.  Troas  and  Ida.  To 
this  the  British  Critic  answers,  with  a  spirit  much  too  vindictive,  and  a* 
very  uncharitable  wish*  that  the  dispute  and1  censure  may  not  end 
here.  He  accordingly  says, — Whenever  Mr.  M*  shall  bring  his  work,  to" 
a  second  edition,  we  hope  be  will  not  forget  to  remind*  Mr.  R.  that  At  lis 
and  Cybele "  were  Phrygian'  deities-,  and  riot  Trojan,  and  that  the  Phrygian 
they  belong  toy  U  ml  on  the  coast  of  the  Mgean  Sea,,  not  on  the.  Hellespont* 
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hat  the  great  Pbrygia  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor*  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  maritime  provinces*  p.  640,  .and  641*.  He  adds,  that  Psssi~ 
nutj  jtom  whence  the  Mater  Berecyntbia  was  brought  to  Rome,  is  not  sc 
Utile  as  400  miles  from  Troy.  ibid.  Upon  this  latter  part  I  shall  make 
so  long  comment,  but  only  observe,  that  the  Deity  being  honoured 
so  many  miles*  inland,  does  not  hinder  her  being  worshipped  upon  the 
coast:  nor  does  the  bringing  her  statue  and  rites  to  Rome,  in  the 
time  of  king  Attalus,  prove,  that  she  had  not  the  same  rites  some 
Centuries  before  the  time  of  Homer.  Troas  and  Ida  were  a.  part  of 
Phrygia  Minor ;  and  the  seacoast,  with  which  they  were  to  die  west 
bounded,  belonged  ta  the  same  Province,  and  was  upon  the  coast  of 
the  JEgczn  Sea.  But  the  B.  C.  maintains,  that  the  Goddess  was  not 
worshipped  in  these  parts.  It  is  wonderful,  that  he  did  not  our  of 
regard  to  his  character  take  care,  and  not  oppose  a  history  sa  obvious, 
and  well  known.  The  Goddess  is  called  Idaea  repeatedly,  and  referred 
to  this  part  of  the  world. 

Alma  Parens  Idaea  Dieftnr,  eui  Dlndyma  cordi,, 
Turrigeraque  urbes,  bijugique  ad  fraena  leones. 

Virgil.  Mn*  L#  x.  v,  252k 
Tympana  vos  buxusque  vocant  Berecynthia  Matris 
Idaeae.  Virg.    L.  ix.  v.  6r$* 

UluLatibus  Ida  Bacchatuiy 

Claudian  De  raptu  Proscrp,  h>  iv  v.  265^, 

Inters 
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*        Interea  gelidac  secretis  partibus  Idas 

Dum  scdet,  ct  thyasos  tpectat  dc  more  Cybelle. 

Claudian  ibidem. 
Sic  Phryga  tcrrificis  Geaetrix  Id*a  cruentum 
Elicit  ex  Adytis.  Statius.  L*  10.  v.  .170; 

Lucretius  says  of  this  Goddess 

Hanc  varise  Gentes  antiquo  more  sacrorum 
Idseam  vocitant  Mat  rem.  L.  2.  v.  6  to. 

Virgil  carries  up  the  worship  of  this  Deity  as  high  as  the  aera  of  Troy: 
and  among  the  companions  of  iEncas  mentions  Chloreus,  a  Priest  of 
Cybele*  If  she  had  a  Priest  among  the  Trojans,  she  must  have  par- 
taken of  Trojan  worship. 

Forte  sacer  Cybeke  Chloreus,  olimque  Sacerdos.  L.  xi.  v.  768* 

But  the  strongest  evidence  both  of  the  place,  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  worship,  may  be  found  in  ApoHonius  Rhodius.  L.  1,  V.  1091 
ct  deinceps.  He  makes  the  rites  of  this  Goddess  more  ancient  than 
<he  cera  of  the  Argonauts.  We  are  accordingly  told  by  him,  that 
these  Heroes  in  their  passage  upwards  by  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
adjacent  region,  were  ordered  by  a  divine  command  to  go  on  shore, 
and  visit  the  Temple  of  Rhea,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  upon  Mount 
Dindymus.  By  Stephanus  it  is  called  Dindyma  in  the  plural:  A/vSu/x*, 
*pq  tv  TpwaSo*.  Dindyma  are  some  mountains  in  Troas.  They  were 
consequently  a  part  of  Mount  Ida.  Strabo  says,  that  these  Heroes 
in  their  voyage"  to  the  Pbasis  founded — t«  tw  lluiug  Myjrpog  'hp*,  this 
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Ttmp/e  of  the  Idaan  Goddess,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.     But  ApoHoniut 
makes  it  more  ancient.  L.   i .  p.  76.     He  mentions  also  two  parsons, 
who  were  eminent  and  shared  the  same  worship  as  the   Goddess-—- 
fLotpyr/sToci  $r,  zuocpiSfoi  Mrpepog  l$ouy#-*-which  Goddess  he  elsewhere- styles 
the  Deity  of  Mowit  Ida,  and  Mother  of  the  Gods.     All  this  is  plain:  yet 
it  is  said,   that  she  was  not  worshipped  on  ^ny  part  of  this  coast.     And 
it   is  farther  too   incautiously   maintained,    without  the  least    show  of 
authority,    that — If  the    Provinces   on    the   coast    worshipped  this   deity, 
(Cybele)  it  was  not  a  nativey  but  imported  superstition ;   and  that,  long 
after  the  age  of  Homer,     when    the  /Eolians    and  lonians  had  admitted 
many  of  the  Asiatic  ceremonies  into  their   worship    p    641.     But   when 
this  admission  happened,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  B.  C.  to  discover. 
The  Grecians  6eem  to  have  imported  no  superstitions,  but  their  own  : 
which  was  effected,  when  Penthilus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  is  said  to  have 
brought  a   Colony  from   Arcadia.     In  consequence    of  this  we    shall 
find,  that  from  the  region  of  Troas  exclusive,  to  Samos  and  beyond* 
the  Deities  of  Greece  are  universally  worshipped  with  hardly   an  ex- 
ception.    Among  others  are  to  be  found  Apollo,  Jupiter,  iEsculapius* 
Mercury,  Hercules,  together  with    Diana,   Juno,  and    Minerva.     See 
Straho.    L.   jo.  p.  720.  L.    14*.  p.  945.   Pausanias  L.  7.  p.  566,  and 
in  other  places.     These   were  the  Gods,   which   they   brought.     But 
the  B.  C.  thinks,  that  the  most  ancient  National  Deities  were  import- 
ed  by  them,    and  introduced  after  the  birth  of  Homer.     How  then 
come  their  names  never  to  occur  after  his  time  in  all  Ionia,. and  be- 
low ? 
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Jow  ?  The  trame  of  Cybele  is  not  la  be  there  found :   nbr  were  her 
rites  preserved,  excepting  perhaps   in   one  place.     But  in  the  region 
above,  near  Phrygian  Ida  and  Troas,  upon  the  Hell espoo tic  iEgeanr 
she  was  celebrated  under  all  her  ancient  titles:  Cybele,  Rhea,  £ere~ 
.cynthia,  and  Magna  Mater  Deum.     It  is  remarkable,  that  this  is  the 
very  part  of  the  world,  where  the  B.  C.  asserts,  that  she  never  was 
worshipped.     He  accordingly  gives  a  very  improper  hint  to  his  friendr 
and  says,  Whenever  Mr.  M.  shall  bring  his  'work  to  a  second  edition,  we  hoper 
be  will  not  forget  to  remind  Mr.  B.  that  Attis  and  Cybele  were  Phrygian 
deities    and    not  Trojan,   p.    640.     I   shall    not   wait    for  this   second 
Edition,  which  probably  will  never  see  light:    but  I  will  avail  my- 
self of  this  kind  hint  afforded,  and  be  admonished  by  the  B.  C.  and 
with  propriety  defend  .myself.     And  here  I  must  first  observe,  that 
I  always    thought,    that  Troy    itself  was    referred    to    Phrygia,    as    at 
Phrygian  City :  and  the  B..  C.   seems  afterwards  to  recollect  himself,, 
and   to  acknowledge   it.     He    is    certainly   in    the   right  to  alter   hi* 
opinion  in  good  time;  for  Virgil  speaking  of  articles  relating  to  Troy 
styles  them  continually  Phrygian:  Phrygius  Simoisj  Ida  Phrygia;.  Phry- 
gii   Ministri;    and    iEneas  is  himself  called   Phrygius  Tyrannus,  and 
Phrygius  Praedo.     When  therefore  it  is  repeatedly  affirmed,  that  Rhea* 
Cybele,   the  Mother  of  the   Gods,   was  not  in  the   Region  of  Troas? 
reverenced,.  I  know  not  how  to  assent  to   that  opinion,  as  so  much 
evidence  from  different  Writers  has  been  collected,  to  prove  that  she 
was.     Therefore  by  way  of  conclusion*  I  shall,  subjoin  the'evidence  o£' 

I  z.  Sttabo 


Strata  to  that,  which  hag  been  already  afforded.  Twjf  Tpww  ft  mptf 
.rj*  l)qy.  HccT6ixXrrt$  'Paw  fxsy  xat  ccvtoi  opyict{H<rtr  tuvtw  rfjv  MffT€pa>  vw  Geu» 
xoctonsc.  L.  i©.  p.  7 id.  7£*  people  of  froas  likewise,  who  the  within 
the  precincts  of  Mount  Ida,  perform-  the-  orgies  of  this  Goddess*  whom 
they,  style  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  She  was  also  worshipped  at  Smyrna, 
the  only  place  that  I  recollect  beside.  This  we  learn  from  the  same 
Author,  L.  14.  p.  956.  He  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  different  places, 
adds  this  farther  evidence  to  that,  which  has  preceded.  Km  iovg  m 
tAfirpog.  itav  Qsov  opytotcrfjuig  sv  ry  *puy*«,  xa*  tw^  trap/  Ttp  I&jv  rtp  TpAMiqp 
rmoici  They  likewise  performed  the  frantic  rites  of  the  Mother  of  the- 
Gods,  m  Phrygia,  and  in  those-  places,,  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Trojan  Mount  Ida.  ibid.  p..  71 5*. 

The  rites  of  Atys  were  as  ancient,  and  carried  on   inr  tire  same 
part  of  the  world,  however  it  may  be  controverted  and  denied.    Where- 
ever  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Cybele  Berecynthia,  was  worshipped,  lie 
had  like  reverence,,  and  particularly  on  Mount  Ida  :  for  he  was  7r*pt$po;^ 
an  assessor,  or  partner  in  her  rites.     This  is  manifest  from,  several  an* 
cient  Inscriptions. 

MiD.lVT.  r, 
Et  Attidi  sancto  Menoturanno. 
Again, 

Magnse  Deae  Matri  Idaeae,*  Summa&  Parenti, 
Herm*  et  Attidi,  &c. 

See 


5ce  Laurentii  Pignorii  Magnse  Dess  Matris  Idseae  et  Attidis  Initia.  p; 
25.  He  was  the  same  as  Osiris,  the  great  Husbandman*  the  Invent 
tor  of  the  plough; 

Atys- pulcher,,  item  curvi  monstrator  aratrL 

Martianus  Capella. 

There  are  some  pleasing  verses  quoted  from  an  ancient  Inscription* 
by  Aldus  Manurius  r  in  which  the  two  Deities  are  referred  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mount  Ida. 

Qui  colitis  Cybelen,  et  qui  Pfiryga  plangitis  Attin,, 

Dum  vacat,  et  tacitsl  Dindyma  nocte  silent,. 
Flete  meos  casus:   non  est  alienus  in  istis 

Hector,  et  hoc  tumulo  Mygdonis  umbra  premor,  &c; 

Orthographia,  p.  57,4.    See  also  p.  lyji 

Catullus  has  a  curious  poem  of  uncommon  rapid .  rythm,  in) 
which  he  defcribes  the  frantic  rites  of  Atys  and  his  priests :-  and  her 
is  there  said  to  lead  them— - 

Ad  Phrygiam  domum  Cybelles>  adnemora  Deae,, 
Ubi  cymbali  fonat  vox,  ubi  tympana  reboant. 

The  part  of  Phrygia.  to  which  they  repaired,  is  also  signified^— 

Viridem  citus*  adit  Idam  properato  pede  chorus* 
Atys  say*  of  himself— 

Ego  viridis  algida  Idas  nive  amicta  loca  coUrm 

Catullus  de  Atyej.LXft. 
•''  Notwith* 
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Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  it  has  been  too  imprudently  affirmed  by 
the  B.  C.  that  neither  Cybele  nop  Atys  were  worshipped  in  t&s  part 
of  the  world. 

If  we  consider  collectively  all  that  has  been  said,  we  shall  find* 
that  there  has  been  an  oversight  in  those,  who  have  maintained,,  that 
this  Deity  was  not  known  in  Troas,  nor  upon  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  coast  of  the  ^Egean  sea.  And  it  appears*  that  this  worship  was 
not  introduced  by  the  jEolian,  or  Ionian  Colonists;,  nor,  as  has  been 
supposed,  later  than  the  birth  of  Homer.  On  the  contrary,  if  wc 
may  trust  to  the  Grecian  Writers,,  it  was  far  antecedent,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  upon  record.  Hence  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Morritt^ 
and  the  B..  C.  has  been  unduly  raised;  and  the  double  portion  of  it,, 
which  is  threatened  to  Mr.  B.  is  both  unnecessary  and  unmerited^- 
And  it  is  to.  be  hoped,  that  they  will  be  for  the  future  more  careful* 
and  discrete  *  which  1  mention   for  their  own  sakes- 

Mr.  B,  has  been  accused  of  perfidy,  evasions,,  and  false  inferen- 
ces :  let  us  see,  if  he  has  not  some  reason  in  his  turn  to  complain 
©f  unfairness  in  others.  It  may  he  said,  that  this  has  been  suffici- 
ently shewn  already.  Let  me  however  be  permitted  to  proceed  with 
another  instance.  It  is  well  known  both  from  the  history,  which 
Mr.  Chevalier  and  Mr.  Morritt  give  of  Troy,  and  likewise  from  their 
Maps*  that  they  place  it  aloft  upon  a  hill  called  Bounarbacbi*  And 
at  the  extremity  west  stands  the  Scsean  Gate :  before  which,  according 
to  Homer,  so  many  stubborn  conflicts  are  supposed  to  have  happened. 

To 
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To  this  sfroition  I  objected  in  my  Treatises:  because  it  is  said  of 
Tnoy  by  Homer—  fj  «t*x  irrzcXiro  sts>jc9  and  it  was  at  a  distance  from 
any  hOl  of  Ida.  Toe  B.  C.  has  at  last  seen  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment; and  accordingly  copies,  and  adopts  it  in  favour  of  the  two 
Gentlemen  above  mentioned,  who  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of 
this  evidence.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  purpose?  to  make  a  rescnci.Vj- 
tkn  between  Borneo  Strain,  and  all  cur  n&Jern  travellers.  He  accordingly 
begins  in  this  manner.  Hz*ner  s.ijs  excess fy,  a  zr*\*  ws^^s*  zt:?j;+ 
The  city  itself  was  on  the  plain,  an  J  ire  see  no  c^ttradictkn  in  this  to  the 
epithet  ipsu-cznTa,  to  the  vrc?^  «x*r,  £?r.  The  horse  alsoy  which  was  to  be 
threrjm  dewn  the  precipice,  (Od.  B.  508.)  war  first  to  he  drawn  up  the 
hill  before  the  precipitation  ecu! A  take  place.  B.  C.  for  February  1 799* 
p.  131.  We  will  grant  ail  this;  but  what  is  it  to  the  purpose?  What 
we  see  here  presented  to  the  Reader,  is  designed  as  a  Vindication  of 
the  two  Travellers,  and  they  are  defended  by  arguments,  which  are 
directly  contrary  to  what  they  maintained.  In  the  mean  time  our 
attention  is  artfully  drawn  away  from  the  true  object  to  be  considered, 
by  allusions  to  the  wooden  Horse,  and  its  supposed  precipitation. 
But  the  B.  C.  proceeds It  appears  that  this  is  consonant  to  the  na- 
ture of  fortified  places  in  general,  where  the  town  is  on  level  ground, 
the  citadel  on  a  height.  The  epithet  lupviyvta,  froours  this  idea ;  and  the 
city  consisting  of  three  parts^  Troja,  Ilium,  and  Pergamus,  favours  the 
supposition  of  extent*  which  we  assign  it  on  the  plain.  This  hypothesis 
(and  as  an  hypothesis  only  we  give  it  J  would  bring  the  Scean  Gate  on  a 

parallel 


parallel  with  the  fountains  if  the  Scamander,  or  rather  lower.  ibkL* 
Here  is  an  assemblage  of  various  articles,  by  which  we  proceed,  as  ia 
a  maze :  and  are  at  .a  lofs  to  know,  to  what  they  ultimately  tend.  The 
Review  seems  tare  to  be  particularly  .calculated  to  support  Mr.  Che- 
valier and  Mr.  Morritt ;  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Homer* 
Strabo9  and  our  modern  travellers.  And  this  is  done  by  bringing  the 
City  down  to  a  plain  below  some  fountains,  where  neither  Strabo, 
nor  Homer,  nor  any  Modern  Traveller  ever  placed  it.  Mr.  C.  and 
Mr.  M.  describe  it  upon  a  high  hill;  so  it  appears  ia  their  Maps, 
and  the  name  of  .the  hill  is  mentioned,  and  the  words,  Old  Troy,  and 
Troja  Situs  plainly  inscribed.  The  same  is  to  he  seen  in  Plate  Page 
:Q2.  of  Mr.  Morritt. 

The  B.  C.  as  has  been  shewn,  transposes  the  City,  and  from  aa 
eminence  brings  it  two  miles  lower  into  a  plain :  and  thus  lie  would 
make  a  correspondence,  where  there  is  the  most  material  difference. 
He  defends  them  in  contradiction  to  their  own  words.  In  order  to 
render  his  hypothesis  plausibje,  the  Scaean  gate  is  also  removed  in 
proportion  lower ;  which  is  equally  contrary  to  the  position  allotted  by 
those  gentlemen.  And  this  is  called  a  reconciliation,  and  extends  even  to 
Homer,  and  Strabo.  At  this  rate  reconciliation  and  disagreement 
jpaust  be  the  same.  The  later  Travellers  seem  to  vary  greatly  in  the 
supposed  distance  of  the  City  from  the  coast  Mr.  Chevalier  makes 
it  twelve  miles.  Mr.  Morritt,  ten.  Mr.  Dallaway,  eight.  Mr-  Wood, 
six,  which  are  said  to  bp  Italian  miles,.    See  B.  C.  for  February,  p.  1 30, 

How 
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How  can  wc  from  this  diversity  infer  uniformity  r  and  think  it  im$ 
be  effected  by  arbitrarily  removing  the  object  m  dispute,  contrary  td 
all  who  have  preceded j  even  to  Strabo>  and  Homer  himself;  as  I 
have  in  other  Treatises  fully  shewn  ? 

In  prosecuting  his  purpose  with  too  much  warmth,  the  B.  C* 
will  be  found  unfortunately  at  variance  with  himself ;  and  consequently 
inconsistent.  To  establish  the  Authority  of  the  two  Gentlemen,  whose 
cause  he  supports,  he  has  these  words :  Since  Mr.  Morritt  has  revisited 
the  Troad,  and  confirmed  all  the  essential  circumstances  of  Mr.  Chevalier* 
description,  and  those  circumstances  correspond  in  all  their  peculiarities  <witb 
the  delineation  of  Homer ;  either  Mr.  Bryant  must  submit  to  this  testimony  v 
or  he  must  maintain  that  Mr.  Morritt,  ivith  all  the  English  gentlemen  wh^ 
have  been  upon  the  same  spot,  have  conspired  with  Mr.  Chevalier  to  sup- 
port a  falsehood.  B.  C.  February,  p.  117.  Of  this  very  article  he  is- 
himself  guilty;  and  denies  of  all  others  the  most  essential  circumstancer 
in  which,  he  says,  they  agree.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  City;  which 
they  place  upon  a  high  eminence,  and  he  two  miles  off,  below,  near 
some  springs,  see  p.  131.  He  therefore  does  not  submit:  and  in. 
consequence  of  it  will  be  obliged  to  maintain,  that  Mr.  Morritt  and 
Mr.  Chevalier,,  and  all  of  their  opinion,  have  conspired  (to  use  his 
own  words)  to  support  a  falsehood.  •  And  though  it  is  said  by  the 
B.  C.  that  Mr.  M.  has  confirmed  all  the  essential  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Chevalier  s  description,  yet  even  he  is  said  to  disagree  with  his  Friend 
in  the  most  material  article,  the  situation  of  the  City,.    V/e  saw  witk 

K  pleasure* 


pleasure,  says  the  B.  C.  Mr.  M*s  dissent  from  Chevalier  on  the  site  of 
Ttroy.  February,  p*    1 29.    It  is  farther  said,   Tie  same  falsehood  must 
likewise  have  been  propagated  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  by  Strabo,  who 
dec/ares,  that  the  face  of  the  whole  country  is  in  correspondence  with-  tbe 
descriptions  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  the  features  are  marked  too  strongly  to 
be  mistaken,  p.   117.     Yet  Mr.  M-  and  his  FricnjL.  differ  from  Strabo* 
and.  abuse  him  :  and  therefore  must  have,  mistaken  these  strong  marks 
and  prominent  features..    And  the  Bi   C.  in  the  very  same  page  speaks 
of  Strabo  being   greatly  mistaken,   and  that  he  did   not  know  one 
river  from  another,  line  32*     It  is  also  admitted  in  page  1 19  and  120, 
that  the  Scepsians  could  not  tell  the  site,  of  Troy ;  neither  has  Demetrius  or 
Strabo  fixed  it :.  and  an  excuse,  is  made  for  their  ignorance,  p.   1 20. 
line   28,,  29.     Yet.  immediately   afterwards   he    changes,    and    asserts 
the  general  fidelity  of  Strabo  s  picture,  p.  I2f,,line  10.     In  this  picture,, 
asserted  to  be  id  general  true,   the  rivers  are  said  to  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  the  situation  of  the  City  either   misplaced,,  or  unknown  : 
the  name*  of  other  objects  also  are  represented,  as  by  Strabo  misap- 
plied.    Yet  we  have  been  told,  as  appears  above,,  that  the  correspond 
dence  of  this  Geographer  with   Homer,   and  the  features'  of  his  de« 
senption,  are  marked  too  strongly  to  be  mistaken.  p»   1 17.     How  came 
there  then  this   want  of  conformity,,  and   agreement,   both    between 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  whea  these  strong  features  arc  described-? 

Another  accusation  is  brought  in  the  following  manner.     Mr.  Bl. 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Homer  was  of  an  Egyptian  family}   or,  at 

least 
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baft  of  an  Ionian  or  Milesian  family,  settled  ia  Egypt.  B.  C,  for  De- 
cember, 1798.  p.  641.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  of  a 
decided  opinion  when  there  are  three  articles  mentioned,  and  he  does 
not  know  upon  which  to  determine  ?  At  this  rate  what  is  either  deci- 
sion or  precision  ?  It  k  said  farther,  that  according  to  Mr,  B.  the  Poet 
was  born  in  Itbac*,  but  travelled  himself  also  in  Egypt 9  and  there  collected 
the  History  of  bis  Iliad,  from  the  Egyptian  Troy.  ibid.  There  is  not  a 
wofd  said  by  Mr.  B.  of  these  histories  being  collected  at  that  place : 
k  is  expressly  declared*  that  they  were  elsewhere  obtained.  The  B.  G» 
is  likewise  very  wrong  to  describe  Mr.  B.  as  so  determined  in  his 
opinion  concerning  Homer  and  this  history.  Mr.  B.  proposes  it  with 
some  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  lays  it  with  proper  caution  before  the 
Reader.  In  page  53,  his  words  are,— ~If  I  might  hazard  4  conjecture 
about  Homer  in  Egypt.  In  another  place,  p.  60,  he  says,—/  am  in- 
duced to  believe.  From  the  evidence  given  we  may,  I  think,  conclude,  p. . 
j 2. — J  will  venture  to  disclose  my  mind,  though  I  may  proceed  upon  uncer- 
tain ground,  p.  102.— I  have  mentioned  it  as  my  opinion  concerning  Troy. 
p.  167.—/  am  induced  to  believe,  p.  172.—/  have  offered  a  conjecture,  p. 

1*13^ The  story  of  Troy  was  probably  of  Egyptian  original.  Index,  p. 

194.  This  diffidence  is  apparent  through  the  whole  Treatise:  but  what 
is  mentioned  with  a  proper  limitation,  is  produced  as  a  fixed  and  deter- 
.  minate  assertion.  In  short,  the  British  Critic  throughout  seems  to 
have  a  very  unfavourable  bias :  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  every  thing, 
that  Mr.  B.  can  say,  which  he  continually  perverts.  Hence  the  most 
exprefs  terms  cannot  afford  security. 

K  2  The 
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The  British  Critic  proceeds  farther  to  object  to  the  opinion,  that 
Homer  was  of  an  Egyptian  family  ;  and  to  ridicule  the  notion.  First,* 
be  was  of  an  Egyptian  family \  because  be  'Was  descended  from  Melanoput 
of  Cyme :  and  Melanopus  signifies  a  black  or  swarthy  countenance.  Ask- 
ing "pardon  for  the  levity  of  the  remark,  this  is  not  a  better  proof  that* 
ifnne  were  to  apply  it  in  a  parallel  manner ',  to  prove  that  Edward  tb* 
Black  Prince  was  an  Ethiopian.  December,  p.  641.  There  may  bd 
some  reason  for  making  an  excuse  for  the  levity  of  (he  remark ;  bu(f 
still  more  for  not  stating  the  article  more  truly.  There  arc  many* 
things  omitted,  which  should  have  been  considered,  and  mentioned. 
Mr.  B.  had  takea  notice,  that  at  Cuma  there  had  resorted  several 
people  of  different  nations,  ai  the  time  when  .that  City  was  building.-— 
tfravToW*  &n  'Ekkyivdwcj  ctXKoi  n  rmc.  Vita  Homeri.  Among  these  was 
a  person  called  Melanopus.  By  this  was  signified  the  same  as  jEthiops, 
a  person  of  a  dark  countenance.  It  was  a  name,  by  which  the  Grecians 
distinguished  the  Egyptians,  whose  country  among  other  names  had 
that  of  ^Ethiopia.  It  was  moreover  shewn,  that  his  reputed  Grandson, 
Homer,  was  called  Melasigeees,  which  signifies  a  Nilotic,  oac  born 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  for  that  river  bad  the  name  of  Melas* 
Jt  was  also  mentioned,  that  this  Grandson  had  a  close  connexion  with 
Egypt;  and  some  Writers  farther  supposed,  that  he  was  born  at  Thebes— 
Ghj€n$  txaTonocn-vXH.  He  was  acquainted  with  persons  of  character  in 
that  Country,  particularly  with  a  learned  Scribe;  and  it  was  said,  that 
be  borrowed  from  the  Archives  at  Memphis  the  history  of  Troy,  and 

its 
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its  siege:  and^hrat/he  hence  composed  his  Ilias.  p.  lojr,  8-  This  is  in 
part  what  had  been  urged.  Now  if  the  learned  Critic  can  make  it  ap~ 
jtear,  that  in  the  name  of  the  Black  Prince  there  is  any  relation  ta 
-/Ethiopia:  and  that  he-had  a  Grandson,  that  travelled  there:  who  got* 
acquainted,  wkh  the  sages  of  the  Country,  and  brought  away  much 
learning :  and  likewise,  that  this  Grandson  wrote  an  Epic  poem ; 
then  I  must  confess,  there  will  be  some  analogy  between  the  two 
persons.  But  till  these  points  are  proved,  I  cannot  see  any  more  cor- 
respondence between  Melanopus  and  the  Black  Prince,  than  between 
Semiranus  and  Pope  Joan. 

Homer  in  his  Odyssea  takes  notice  of  a  venerable,  pd  worthy 
person,  who  was  of  great  repute  in  Ithaca.  From  the  description 
given  by  the  Poet  Mr.  B.  represents  him,  as  of  Egypt,  or  at  least  of 
Egyptian  original.  To  this  the  learned  Critic  gives  an  absolute  de- 
nial, and  treats  it  as  a  most  ridiculous  notion.  He  accordingly  says-— 
Little  more  do  wf  think  of  Mr.  B's  Mgyptius  Heros  from  the  Odyssey,  as 
a  proof  that  there  were  Egyptians  in  Ithaca,  than  if  it  were  said  that 
all  the  family  of  the  Frenches  in  England,  are  Frenchmen ;  or  all  the 
lAnglois  in  France,  Englishmen,  p.  641.  Surely  there  is  some  mistake 
in  this  mode  of  reasoning.  The  term  French  is  a  cognomen,  or  sur- 
name, and  denotes  a  person  :  and  the  same  is  to  be  observed  in  res-* 
pect  to  TAnglois;  also  to  such  names,  as  Paris,  Calais,  d'Auvergne, 
and  the  like  :  also  to  Fleming,  Scot,  York  and  Dover.  These  are  all, 
when   thus  applied,  substantives,  and  point  out  a  man  so  nominated.* 

But 
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But  the  word -  AiyvTmoe,  JEgyptius,  is  an  epithet,  and  denotes  not  a 
man,  but  quality,  circumstance*  and  particularity,  relating  to  a  man* 
The  words  are  Jiot  'Ifyw*  AtyvTrrog,  the  Hero  named  JEgyptus,  but  A<- 
ywmos  cJSfw;,  the  Egyptian  Hero  j  a  man  of  that  Country. 

Two-/  $'  ntz$  *Hpws  Kiyvmtos  rip%    ccyopsusiv*  Odyss.    B.    1 5* 

The  words,  Egyptian  Hero,  are  analogous  to  the  terms,  the  French 
General,  the  Spanish  Commander,  the  Danish  AdmtraL  They  relate  to 
the  Country,  to  which  the  Pejson  belonged.  There  is  no  setting 
aside  this  true  purport:  for  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  grammar, 
or  reason,  the  Egyptian  Hero  must  signify  the  Hero  from  Egypt,  a 
person  of  that  Country. 

The  B.  C.  still  persists  in  finding  out  objections,  and  seems  to 
t>e  much  aggrieved,  where  there  was  not  the  least  offence  intended. 
We  have  ,seeo  the  evidence  produced :  which  he  passes  over  too  neg- 
ligently 1  and  brings  a  refined  theory  against  the  most  positive  assuran- 
ces. Thus  he  insists,  that  Homer  could  never  have  been  in  upper 
jEgypt,  fojr  a  reason,  .which  we  could  scarcely  have  conceived.  If 
Homer  ever  wisited  Thebes,  he  must  have  passed  by  the  Pyramids,  and 
if  the  Egyptian  Troy  bad  been  the  real  scene  of  his  action,  supposing  it 
to  be  B.abylon,  or  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  that  city 
stood  on  tfie  same  rock  where  Cairo  is  now  built  1  and  the  whole  war 
must  have  passed  within  sight  of  the  Pyramids.  Is  this  possible,  without 
any  allusion  to  these  masses?     Or  will  it  be  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that 

Homer 
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Homer  is  prior   to  the  Pyramids  ?  The  difficulties  info    wEich  Mr.  R 
voluntarily  plunges,  in  this  part  of  hi*  argument,  are  inexplicable,  p.  642; 
The  reamed  Critic  seems  to  Have  confounded  himself  through  warmtHi 
and  impetuosity.     There  is  nothing  here  of  any  argument  of  mine;; 
nor  arer  the*  difficulties   of  my  creating.     I  neither   voluntarily   nor 
in  voluntarily  involved  myself  in  them; 

I  never  heard,    that  Cairo  was  built  upon  a  rock,  nor  that  if 
was  the  same,  as  Babylon :    nor  was-  ever  such  a  strange  notion  con* 
ceived  by  me,,  that  Homer  was  antecedent  to  the  Pyramids..    Of  all 
the  series  of  argumentation,  that  I  ever  encountered,  this  teems  the: 
most   dark   and  unintelligible.     The   Author   sets   out    with   saying; 
that  Homer  could  not  have  been  at.  Thebes  in.  upper  Egypt,  because-* 
in  his  way  upward  he  must  have  passed  by  the  Pyramids.     But  how 
does  his  silence  upon  one  article  prove*  that  he  was  ignorant,  of  ano- 
ther ?     It  is  supposed,  very  easily*     For  if  the  war  of  Troy  were  in* 
Egj*pt,.  the  Pyramids  were  within  sight ;    and   he  must  have  had  sorn*: 
allusion-  to.  these  masses.     True,,  if  he  described-  the  war,^  as  in  Egypt** 
this  might  have  happened;     But  if  he  laid  the. scene  in.  another.  Country*, 
in  Phrygian  why  must  we.  expect  any  such- article  to  be  introduced* 
here?     Why  must  he   necessarily  speak  of  the  Pyramids  in  his  ac*- 
count  of  Ilium,   and   Mount  Ida;    or  of  the  lake   Moeris,    or  of  tha* 
Sphinx,,  near  the  Scamander?     In.  short,  why  must:  we  conclude  from* 
this  silence  about  the   Pyramids,,  that  he  was   never  in   Egypt,,  or  at; 
Thebes;,  if  we  have  any  real  account  of  his  being,  there?.  The.  mode- 
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of  reasoning  above  will  prove  rather  unfortunate  for  $he  British  Critic  t 
for  if  the  Poet's  silence  concerning  the  Pyramids  .shews*  that  he\never 
was  in  Egypt  f  much  more  will,  his  silence  about  several  Cities  ii>  Asia 
Minor  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not.  born  m  that  Region.  He 
takes  na  notice  of  the  City  Smyrixar  which  thei  British  Critic  an- 
nounces to  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth.  How  could  he,  whea 
he  speaks  of  many  places  in  its  vicinity,  pass  by  a,  City,  so  near  the 
scene  of  action,  and  so  obvious  on  many  accounts  to  be  mentioned  ? 
Among  the  rivers  he  omits  the  Pactolus;  also  the  Meles,  which  was 
the  very  stream  that  ran  by  Smyrna.  It  is«said  in  the  life  of  Homer,, 
that  he  was  born  upon  its  banks :  but  from  these  omissions  we  may 

judge,   that  he  was   not  a  native  of  these  parts.     To  obviate   these 
i,  *     * 

arguments,,  we  are  told,  that  this  City,  was  built   by  the  Cuxfteansr 

much  later  than  the  aera  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  therefore  could  not 

be  noticed  in  a  history  of  that  date.     But  the  truth  is,  that  it  was- 

rebuilt  at  that  time:    consequently  there  was   a    prior   City;    and  ofc 

such  antiquity,   that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  founded   by  Tan* 

talug.     It  is  called  by   Strabo  r\  zaraXuta  2/xup^.  L.    14.  p.   996  :    and' 

"we  find  it  described  in  the  same  manner  by  Pausanias.     Z/*i/f>wi  woXi;r 

yv  Xsyxcnv  a?%onctv.     The  City   'Smyrnar  which  they  style  the  ancient*  L.  J* 

p.  532.     It*  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been,  together  with  Cuma,  built 

Tby  the  Amazons.   L.    12.   p.   8 2 7.     If  then   it   was   reputed  to  have 

been  of  so  early  date,  and  antecedent  to  the  sera  of  Troy,  one  would 

imagine,   that   the  Poet  would  not  have  left  it  unnoticed,  if  it  had 

been  the  place  of  his  birth. 

The 
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THe  learned'  Critic  stilTthinks  otherwise,  and  imagines,  that  the 
JEoYic  and*  Ionic  Dialects,  which  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor,  will  deter- 
mine the  birthplace  of  tHfc  Poet:     These  singularities—- will,  perhaps,  raise 
cur  conjectures  to  a  certainty*  when  we  say  that  Homer  was  a  native  of 
Smyrna;  and  that  the  subject  of  his'  poem  was  naturally  suggested  by  the- 
site  of  Troy  forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  bis  country  mem  p.   644; 
I  cannot  see;  liow  the  subject  of  any  poem  could  be  suggested  by 
the  situation  of  a  place:    more  especially,  if  that*  place*  did  not  exist;. 
The  commencement  and*  execution  of  a  poem  might  Have  been  en- 
couraged-by  the  proximity  of  the  scene  of  action  ;   but  the  subject, 
if  true,  must  have  depended  upon  some  antecedent  history  or  tradition,. 
And  as  to  the  Dialects,, and*  their  singularities, .  they  were  in  use  in: 
different  Cities; ,  and' in  different  regions*  where  the  iEolians  settled. 
No  particular,  place  can  be  determined*  from  a  circumstance  common* 
to  many.'    The- upper  part'  of  Hellas'  was  once  styled  Ionia :  and  by* 
the  same  rule  we  may  as  justly  fix  Homer  at-  Athens,,  as  at  Smyrna*. 
There  are.  some* who  have  adjudged  him  to  this  place.- 

The  BJ.C.  proceeds  with  his  argument*  and  assures :  us*  thzVafttr 
all  that '  Mr.  B.  has  said  himself,  and. all  that. he  has  •  caught  from  others^ 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  show>  from \  Homer ->  himself  that he  had  any  con- 
nection with  Egypt,  or  that  he,  ever-  was  in  that-  country:  §:  64.1..  Un-« 
doubtedly  what  is  obtained  from .  a  different-  person,,  cannot  be  a. proof > 
from  Hbmer  himself.  What*  is  borrowed*  from  the  stream  below,, 
cannot  be  -  taken  at  the  fountain  bead;     This  therefore  is  a*  plain,  but:. 
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a  very,  unnecessary  truth.  But  if  the  B.  C.  tneaps,  that  we  neither 
from  Homer,  nor  from  other  Writers  can  obtain  any  evidence  of  the 
Popt's  residing  in  Egypt,  and  consequently  having  a  connexion  with: 
the  Country,  he  is  wilfully  mistaken:  for  such  endeace  has  been- 
laid  before  him.  He  must  have  seen  it,  and  he  is  very  wrong  tq 
contradict  this  evidence,  and  not  produce  it  to  the  Reader.  It  ha* 
been  just  mentioned  from  different  Authors,  that  Homer  was  in  Egyptr 
and  resided  there:  and  that  by  some  he  wa&  esteemed  4  pative  of  th* 
Country.  ,  That  he  was  alsa  acquainted  with  a  learned  Scribe,  Pha-  ♦ 
nitis;  and  with  Phantasia,  a  Priestess  of  Memphis,  f*<?m  whom  he 
borrowed  his*  scheme  of  the  Trojan  war.  Among  the  Author?  quoted 
upon  the  occasion,  were  Tatianus  Assyrius-,  Ptolemy  IJeph^tion,  Suidast. 
Diodorus,,  and.  Clemens  of  Alexandria-  This  last  Writer  had  access- 
to  various  Authors  extant  in  his  time,  but  now  lost;  and  he  says,. 
^OpYipov  psy  ei  Ts-Xus-vi  Aiyinmov  (pouteri.  -  Most  tbinky ,  that  be  was  a& 
Egyptian.  L.  1.  p.  354.  There  is  some  difference  in  these  Writers.:* 
yet  they  all  conspire  to  prove,  that  Homer  had  at  least  been  in.  Egypt  f 
and  many  more  intimations  have  been>  given  by  me  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Such  ia  the  evidence  afforded:  which  the  B.  C.  too  fastidiously 
sets  aside,  without  the  least  mention  of  its  being  exhibited  in  my 
Treatise.  And  he  indiscretely  affirms,  that  it  is  impossible  to  shew 
from  any  intailigence,  that  Homer  was  ever  in  that  Country. 

He  then   proceeds    tcr  prove    his  assertion,  and  assures   us,   that 
- — reasons  for  an  opinion  directly  the  reverse  y  are  numerous;  for  Homer 

himself 
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himself  proves  his  ignorant* }Xof Egypt,  when  Be  tells  us,  that  a  bird  could 
not  fly  in  a  whole  year  to  the  extent  of  Menelaus*  s  wanderings  in  that 
country,  p.  64*1.  I  should'  be  glad  to  know,  where  it  is,  that  the 
Poet  speaks  of  these  wanderings  of  Menelaus  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
exteWof  the  Country  being  measured  by  the  flight  of  a  bird?  We 
are  referred  to  Odys$>  I\  v.  32 z:  but  aot  a  syllable  is  to  be  found 
there  to  the  purpose.:  The  Poet  undoubtedly  takes  notice  of  the  Hero's 
wandering,  in  more  places  than  one:  and  makes  him  say,  that  besides 
Egypt,  he  had  viwtqd  various  parts  of  the  world. 


Ka/*A/£i/3z*.   Odyss.  A.  v.  83,  &cl 

We  find  here  Cyprus,  and  Phoenicia  specified,  also  the  Ethiopians,  Si- 
dbnians,  and  Erembi,  together  with  the  coast  of  Libya.  To  these 
peregrinations  collectively  'the  Poet  makes  ancient  Nestor  allude  in 
tfee  passage,  to  Which  we  are  referred  by  the  B.  C.  They  are  his 
vtotds1  to  Telemachus;  by  whiclrht  informs  him,  that  Menelaus  was 
latefy  come  back,  after'  having  beAn  among  very  remote  nations.  And 
he  sdys,  that  a1  person  would  despair  of  ever  returning  from  such  £ 
distance*  who  at'  setting  out  had  been  hurried  away  by  winds  and 
sforrhs ;  and  carried  into  a '  like  immense  sea :  a  sea,  from  which 
btfds  cannot  find  their  way  back  in  a  whole  year,  so  vast  it  is,  and 
tettibtt.  • 

L  2  »— — — — T£.uvof 
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The  Reader  must  behold  with  surprise,  that  this  flight  of  a  bird 
does  not  in  the  least  relate  to  Egypt.  The  Poet  never  designed  it 
fer  a  measure  of  the  length  of  that  Country.;  but  of  the  extent  of 
the  immense  ocean,  .in  which  Menelaua  had  been  engaged.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  .mistake :  and  it  is  rendered  of  bad  consequence  by 
the  wrong  inference,  which  is  made  from  it:  for  strange  to  tell, 
from  this  untoward  flight  of  a  Bird  it  is  maintained,  that  Homer 
.aever  ,was  in  Egypt. 

We  find  it  said  by  the  B.  C.  towards  the  close,  We  have  not  the 
presuniptiqn  to  talk  of  proofs.  We  wish  only  to  reconcile  difficulties,  and 
compare  the  internal  evidence  with  the  traditions:  in  the  .performing  of  this 
task,  we  trust  ,tbai  tw  have  been  employed  in  the  cause  of  literature*  and 
given  testimony  of  our  veneration  of  the  poet.  p.  644.  I  shall  very  readily 
agree  with  this  learned  Critic,  when  he  here  intimates,  that  he  does 
.not  de^l  in  prqofs :  for  certainly  no  proofs  have  been  afforded,  nor 
*v,eo  verisimilitude.  And  whatever  good  purposes  Jie  may  profess^  of 
*bis;he.m?y  be  certain,  thftt  the  many  mistakes,  which  he  has  made 
himself,  and  others,  which  he  upduly  adopts  and  maintains  $  and  the 

severity, 
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severity,  and  unmerited'  censures,  which  he  bestows  upon  une>  who 
never  aggrieved  him :  and  additionally  to  this,  an  apparent  contempt 
of  a  character,  which  he  tries  essentially  to  injure ;  I  say,  all  these 
untoward  articles  can  never  be  of  any  service  in  the  -cause  of  Literature. 
As  to  his  zeal  lor  Homer,  it  is  laudable,  though,  1  think,  not  well 
directed.  For  the  fame  of  the  Poet  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any  dis- 
putation about  the  .place  6f  his  birth,  or  residence.  His  excellence  is 
the  same,  wherever  he  was  born,  or  lived.  Upon  this  excellenoe  Mr* 
B.  has  dwelt  very  minutely  in  his  Treatise  concerning  Troy,  and 
given  bis  attestation  to  it.    Few  have  done  it  more  amply. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  end  of  the  learned  Critic's  animad- 
versions, which  conclude  with  this  friendly  advice,  p.  644,  We  will 
now  for  the  present  conclude  with  a  sentiment*  to  which  we  hope  Mr.  B% 
himself  will  subscribe* 

In  an  age  when  it  is.  the  fashion  to  destroy  -every  thing  and  build 
nothings  if  half  the  talents  and  erudition  which  are  applied  to  support  the 
dreams  of  scepticism^  were  employed  in  confirming  the  received  opinions  if 
mankind,  the  science  of  criticism,  as  well  as  politics,  would  be  benefitted 
by  the  exchange. 

I  am  sorry,  that  even  here  I  shall  be  obliged  to  disappoint  mys 
good  Friend's  best  hopes :    for  I  <:an  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the 
articles,  which  he  has  proposed.     There  are  many  things  intimated, 
to  which  the  learned  Critic  has  not  sufficiently  attended.     First,  there 

M 
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.  h  cpntaine4  an  undue  Sattrd  wpba  the  times',  \hrhicb,  I  think,,  do  not 
deserve  the.  character  o(  destroying  all*  things,  and  building  nothing* 
The  present  Century  is  now  dosng*  during  which  the  noblest  efforts 
towards  the  maintaining  of  the  most  interesting  truths  have  been  con* 
tinuaUy  shewn.  Let  us  consiefcf  thfe  bright  lights  from  Newton  an& 
TiHotson  downward  to  this  concluding  year:  in  which  there  remain 
many  excellent  Persons,  among  whom  no  such  fash  ion  predominates; 
and  if  any.  Writers. of  an  eccentric  and  wayward  genius  have. at  tines 
appeared*  there  have  been-  found  .others,  far  more  .in  nuirifvr,  rn  url 
«uperiour  in  knowledge,  by  which  their  evil  influence  has  been  pre- 
vented. H  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  many  brilliant  luminaries, 
that  have  appeared  in  this  interval;  or  to  mention  the  Men  of  learn* 
ing,  that  at  this  day  exist.  Let  us  only,  out  of  the  numbers  to  which 
I  Rave  alluded,  select  some  few,  such  as  Clerk,  Sherlock,  Butler,  Dod- 
dridge, Lardner,  Seeker,  Jortin ;  who  expended- their  labours,  not  to 
promote  the  science  bf  criticism?  and  politics;  but  to* maintain  the  most 
Salutary  truths,  with  which  the  world  c£n  be*  engaged.  We  havfe-  seen 
Female  excellence  displayed  for  die  same  good  purpose;  and  every 
rtobKfacuky  employed,  to  disclose  and'  confirm  those  doctrines,  upon 
which  all  our  peace  and  happiness  are  founded :  our  happiness  here, 
and  hereafter.  And  thjs  has  been  effected  by  that  excellent  Writer, 
to  her  great  honour,  and  to  the  good  of  thousands. 

It-  mdy  bb  thought  very  presuming  in  me  to  give  the  least  hint 
afcout  myself,  after  having  mentioned  those  great  artd   excellent  Per- 
sons. 
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tons,  who  have  preceded.  Bat  I- trust,  th«  I  shall  b?  excm?d,  if  I 
fudj  assert,  that  my  parposes/are.  jwiiformly  the  saifte :  and^  my  endea- 
yours  have  beei*  for  many  yians  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
Writings*  £q4  o#  the  Religion,  which; I  profess*  It  is  therefore  very 
injurious  to  intirp^fte  to  the  world, :  that  I  am  one  x>f  those,  whose  fa- 
shion it  is  to  destroy  every  thing*  and  to  build  nothing  :  and  who  merely* 
support  the  dreams  of  scepticism*  (p.  .645.) 

I  have  ijow  laid  before  the  Reader  the  chief  animaiUdr&ions  of 
the  British  Critic;  which,  I  believe,  will  be  thought  as  ill  grounded,, 
as  they  are  severe*  I  will  ventilre  to  affirm,'  that  every  article  alledged: 
is  without  exfieptkxn *  mistake.:.  I  say,  every  article  irom  $hfc  beginning 
without  exception-  . 

There  has  been  a  Tribiinaf  of  Science  for  some  time  founded^  to> 
carry  on  the  monthly  Treatise,,  called  the  British  Critic :  and  a  par- 
ticular Gentleman 'is  generally  esteemed  the  President..  It  is  with  pain„ 
that  I  am  obliged  to  ask  that  Gentleman,,  how  he  could  venture  to* 
fey  before  the  World  such  a  series  of  misrepresentations,  and  so  much 
unmerited  censure?  I  join  with  his  best  Friends  in  acknowledging 
fiis  learning,  and  extensive  knowledge.-  But  the  more  I  extol  his* 
talents  and  acquirements,  the  less  Tarn  forced  to  say  of  his  liberality,, 
candour,  and  regard  to  truth.  This  cannot  be  deemed  too  severe  to- 
wards a  person,  who  has  unduly  imputed  want  of  veracity  to  others.. 
His  learnings  which  I  have  above  acknowledged,  must  have  taught 
him*  that  his-  censures    were  as  unbecoming,  as  unjust;,  and  that  he 
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was  supporting  a  bad  cause.  This,  has  been  in  opposition  to  h'isr  better 
judgment,  and  contrary  to  conviction.  What  could  possibly  win  bin* 
to  such  misapplication  of  his  parts  ?  In  short,  he  must  nor  be  surprised} 
if  any  unfriendly  person  should' pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  .say,  IjT 
you  did  not  know  these  mistakes,  you:  ought  not  fo^wpite:  if  yw  did  knout 
them,,  and  defend*  tbem$  you  ought  net  to,  be  read:. 

As  the  learned  writer  has  given  (p.  645)  some  friendly  advice,-, 
fci  order  to  improve  the  science  of  critieism,  and  ''politics,  he  will  per* 
mit  me,    I  hope,  to  give  him-  ia  my  turn-  some  hints  towards    ther 
promoting  of  humanity  and.  candour,     I  remember,  it  was  the  maxim*, 
and  rule  of  a  particular  Friend  of  mine,,  never  to  fukt  fkuJt-  in 'order 
to  shew. his  own  learning;  nor  to  debase  others,  to  display  hifrown  fu* 
periority.     Above  all   things,    we  ought  not.  to  have  our  judgment: 
warped  by  either  vanjty,  prejudice,  or  gratuity..    And  even  the.  detect, 
tion  of  mistakes  should    he  attended  with,  moderation,,  without  aspe-. 
rity  or  contempt :    and   the    truth  should  religiously  he  maintained.. 
But  we  have  seen  many  sad.  instances  to  the  contrary.     It  is  said  by- 
Moses,  Cursed  is  he>twho  removetb  bis.  neighbour's  landmark:,  for  by  these, 
means   his   neighbour  lost  apart  of  his   hereditary  domain..    A- like- 
menace  is  uttered  towards  persons,,  who  used  false,  weights* and. mea- 
sures: for  by  these,  were  meted   out,,  not  only  mint  and  enmming^ 
but  balm   and  spices;   and  also  silver  and  gold,.    But  what,  is  landfr 
or  even   gold   and  silver,  in  comparison  of  a  person's  chara&er?.  the 
value  of  which  is  above  rubies,  or  any  eastern  treasure,,  and  shouldi 
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siever  fce  disingenuously  impaired.  It  ought  to  be  held  too  sacred  16 
l*e  weighed  in  a  fake  balance;  and  to  have  its  intrinsic  worth  fraudu* 
Jently  diminished.  That  this  advice  is  neither  unseasonably  nor  un* 
necessary,  I  believe,  the  Reader  in  his  justice  will  acknowledge.  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  following  hint,  from  the  same  ex- 
cellent Lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews,  which  I  present  to  the  learned 
Reviewer— —Thou  sbalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  Neighbour* 
Exodus  20*  v.  16. 

But  this  learned  Gentleman  after  all  may  have  an  excuse,  and 
say,  that  he  was  not  the  Author  of  this  defence:  and  it  is  therefore 
injurious  to  refer  these  mistakes,  and  wrong  inferences,  to  him.  Btrt,  • 
I  fear,  the  World  will  nx>t  be  satisfied  with  this  evasion.  I  have  said, 
that  a  Tribunal  of  Science  has  been  founded  by  him,  in  which  he  sits 
President:  and  he  has  given  his  assent,  and  sanction,  to  all  the  scorn, 
and  invective,  and  to  all  the  mistakes,  that  have  been  produced  upon 
this  occasion.  He  is  responsible  for  the  whole.  Every  wrong  argu- 
ment, and  every  false  inference,  will  be  ultimately  imputed  to  him.    N 

k  J  Another  resource  is  to  say,  that  he  never  read  this  defence  of 
Mr.  M.  nor  troubled  himself  about  it.  But  this  will  tend  to  a  heavy 
accusation :  and  people  will  think,  if  he  is  so  negligent,  and  supine, 
that  his  Monthly  Treatise,  with  so  many  mistakes,  will  not  be  worth 
reading.  It  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  its  institution.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many    learned   dissertations   in  the  Treatises,    and  froth 
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whose  pen  they  sire  derived,  I  can  easily  perceive.  Bat  if  a  great 
share  of  these  remarks  are  delegated  to  persons  disaffected*  and  nqt 
competent,  it  will  little  avail,  si  splendeat  unus  et  alter  purpureas 
pannus.  No  partial  silk,  nor  even  rich  embroidery,  will  recommend 
the  Robe,  which  abounds  with  shreds,  and  patchwork,  and  the  coarsest 
fustian.  It  will  become  in  time  as  ridiculous,  as  a  Merry- Andrew's 
jacket. 


Concerning  the  Geography  of  Homer* 

X  N  the  Second  Part  of  the  British  Critic  upon  this  subject,  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Homer  is  principally  considered.  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that 
through  the  whole  of  this  representation  there  appears  a  most  wordy 
process,  and  a  mode  of  reasoning  the  most  inconclufive,  that  I  ever 
experienced.  At  the  same  time  there  are  mistakes,  and  instances  .of 
inconsistency,  which  occur,  where  I  little  thought  to  find  them.  Let 
us  take  a  view  of  the  Exordium,  where  he  says,  The  geographical  ac- 
curacy of  Homer  is  so  generally  acknowledged  by  all  writer s,  ancient  and 
modern,  that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  confirmation.  B.  C.  for  February, 
1799.  p.  116.  Yet  he  immediately  tells  us,  that  this  knowledge  is  very 
limited,  and  confined  to  Greece,  and  its  Islands ;  for  when  be  speaks  of 
Libya,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  or  Italy,  his  accuracy  ceases,  and  he  is  as  liable 
to  be  mistaken,  as  any  other  person.     And  a  reason  is  given :  Because 
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In  countrymen,  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  knew  little  beyond  this  hoandary* 
Whether  this  excuse  will  be  thought  satisfactory,  I  know  not :  and 
whether  one  person's  want  of  sight,  must  be  imputed  to  another's  blind- 
ness? We  however  find  this  golden  aphorism  naturally  arise  from 
the  premises  above,  that  want  of  knowledge  proceeds  from  ignorance. 

Immediately  after  mentioning  this  confessed  deficiency  of  the 
Poet,  in  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Earth,  the  B..  C*.  speak* 
again  of  his  superiour  accuracy,  which  he  calls  preeminence.  //  is 
however*  in  direct  opposition  to  this  preeminence  y  so  universally  acknowledged* 
that  Mr.  Bryant  has  affirmed,  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  very  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived,  p.  1 16*  Mr*  B.  must  undoubtedly  takeoff  greatly 
from  the  Poet's  preeminence  in  geographical  knowledge,  and  his  know- 
ledge in  general,  if  he  would  not  allow  him  to  know,  where  he  resi- 
ded. But  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  person  so  lost  to  common* 
sense,  as  not  to  know,  where  he  lived,  except  perhaps  Peter  the  wild 
Boy,  or  the  Girl  of  Compeign  I  Where  does  it  appear,  that  Mr.  B* 
ever  maintained  so  idle  an  assertion,  concerning  this  ignorance  of  Ho- 
mer ?  Why  does  not  the  B.  C.  produce  his  evidence,  when  he  speaks 
so  boldly  ? 

To  prove  however  what  nobody  ever  denied,,  and  what  nobody 
could  deny,  that  Homer  knew  the  Country,  where  he  lived;;  the  Bw  C- 
brings  a-  passage,  in  his  notes,,  from  Strabo,  (p.  603,)  which  he  applies 
to  the  Poet,  avty  s^stpca  yjxi  tvT07ric*>.  By  this  is  signified,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  experiences  and  who  was  born*  or  at  least  lived,  upon  the 
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spot.     This,  if  true*  would  be  decisive  both  in  respect  to  the  place:  of: 
his  birth,  and  residence.     But,  Gentle  Reader,    be  pleased  to  observe,, 
that  thcie  words  are  not  spoken  of  Homer,    nor  have  they  the  least: 
relation  to  him.     The  Author  is  giving  an   account  of  Ilium*  ancFthfrt 
places  in  the  Region  of  Troas :  and  the  person,  whom  he  mentions,  is 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis.     This  Scepsis  has.  been  before  described,  as  in? 
the  vicinity  of  Ilium,    and   the  principal  place  of  that  district.     Ta 
shew  therefore  the  regard  due  ta  this  person's  descriptions,  Strabo  tells 
us,  that  Demetrius  was  well'  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  world;, 
and  siJLwsips  nat  momog*..  the  latter  of  which  generally  signifies  a  Native.. 
Casaubon.  very  truly  says,  concerning  these  words  of  Strabor— •  de  Dc* 
metrio  Scepsio  loquijur.  (Notes)    This  is.  the  very  Demetrius,,  who,, 
together  with.  Strabo,, has  been  vilified,  and. his  authority  denied..  But,, 
what  is  extraordinary,  when  the  passage  is  perverted,  and  misapplied,, 
his  words  are  adopted,  and  recommended,  as  of  indisputable  authority.. 

We  have  in   the  same*  pager  an   old  grievance  repeated"^    which: 

has  been  sufficiently  answered  before.-    It  is  again  made  a  matter  of/ 

complaint-   by  the  BritUh- Critic,- that-  MK  B,  determines^  the  real  Trey: 

to  be  in  Egypt.     But.  Mr.  M%  in  opposition   to  this    has  accused  him: 

of  fixing  it  near  Alexandrea  Troas.     The   B<   C.   himself  complains- 

soon  after,  that  he  not  wily  places  Troy  here,,  but  also  introduces,  an 

imaginary  river.     If  Mr.  B.  will  plact  Troy,  in  Egypt \  let  bim  keep  it. 

there — do  not  let  bim  return  to  Asia  Minor.  p;   125,.    But  how  can  he 

have  determined  it  in  one  place,  if  he  thinks,  there  is  a  possibility  of 

its  being  in  another? 

After 


After  this  there  succeeds  a  great  deal  of  improper,  and  intemperate^ 
language.     But  it  should  be  considered,  that  contempt  is  not  argument  y 
nor  abuse  reason;     My  opinion  is  represented  sometimes  as  a  ridicu*- 
lous  notion:  at  other  times  as  a  wild  and* extravagant' system.     Against* 
an  hypothesis,  so  visionary $  so  inconsistent  even  with  tire  fictions  of  poetry,  - 
and  so  peculiarly  foreign  to  the  character  of  Homer*  and  the  tenor  of  his' 
poems^  it  is  not  strange  if  the  whole  circle  of  the  literary  world  is  united*- 
p.  1 16,     The-  learned  Gentleman  must  excuse  me,  if  I  insist,,  that: 
the  whole  of  the  literary  world;  is  by  no  means  united,  against  me. 
But  let  us  see,,  what  has- gone  before,,  and  given  rise  to  this  violent' 
exclamation..    According  to  thcB.  G.  it  was  owing  in  great  measure 
to  Mr:.  BV  giving  to  Tiroy    a  different  situation    from  that,   which: 
has  generally  been,  allotted..    How  this  can  be,  inconsistent  with  the- 
fictions  of  Poetry^   and  so  peculiarly  foreign  to  the  character  of  Homers 
and  the  tenor  of  his  poems,.!,  cannot  discover;     There-  seems  to  be  no* 
connexion:  or  analogy   between  the  articles*. 

In  p;  125..  the  Map  of  Mr;  B-  is  mentioned;  and:as  we  may  welt%; 
expect,,  not  very- favourably*  We  come- now;  says  the  B.  C.  to  the  boldest 
JHght  of  imagination  which  the  soaring*  spirit'  of  Mr.  B<  has  taken, -for*' 
such  a  fiction^  as  bis  map  of  the^road,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 'at- 
tempted in.  any  former  instance.  It  would  suit  the  wanderings  of  Io  in* 
the  Prometheus*  or  the  travels  of  Pbilostratus,  as.  well  as  r.omer.*  We; 
sea  here  a-  terrible  alarm  given,  and  great  baldness- and  presumptions 
intimated*. and. alLthis  arises  from  a~Mag«     But. our  fears  are  afterwards 
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deviated,  by  our  being  told*  that  the  whole  of  this  daring  hypothesis 
rests  upon  on  epithet,  p*  1x5.  Who  would  have  thought,  that  the 
boldest  flight  of  imagination,  which  the  most  soaring  spirit  could  take» 
also  one  of  the  most  daring  attempts  ever  made,  should  originate  front 
an  epithet :  and  a  Map  be  formed  from  a  noun  Adjective  ?  Who  also* 
would  believe,  that  the  district  contained  in  this  Map,  which,,  it  & 
said,  would  suit  the  rovings  of  the  Cow  16,  or  the  travels  of  Phtlo- 
atratus,.  was  not  bigger  than  a  Welch  County?  Glamorganshire,  I 
believe,  is  as  large  as  all  Priam's  Empire.  The  Map  of  Mr.  B.  is> 
obvious  to  any  one,  who  will  inspect  itr  and  will  prove  the  best 
argument  against  all  that  is  above,  and  in  other  places,,  said  concern* 
ing  it.  Mr.  B-  wishes  only,  that  the  Reader  will  compare  it  with 
those  of  Mr.  Morritt  and  Chevalier,  as  it  will  sufficiently  plead  for 
itself.. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  heavy  accusation,  which  is  couched 
in  the  following  terms.  Another  source  of  Mr.  B?s  error  is,  as  Mr.. 
M.  remarks,  bis  confounding  Lectum  with  Gargarus;  but,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  all  geographers,  Lectum  is  the  termination  of  the  ridge  of 
Ida  on  the  south,  and  Gargarus  is  the  summit,  not  far  from  the  center., 
p.  126.  Where  was  thi*  central  part?  And  since  ail  Geographers  are 
mentioned,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  what  one,  out  of  the  many* 
has  ever  determined  such  a  center,  or  even  alluded  to  it  ?  In  the 
passage  referred  to  by  the  R.  C.  which  is  in  page  168  of  Mr.  B's 
Treatise,  it  is  expressly  said— -that  Ida  Gargarus  was  the  same  as  Lectum,, 
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fit  hast  *  neighbouring  summit  of  the  same  mountain,  and  bad  oka  tJSjt 
name  of  Olympus.  £trabo  places  Lectum  at  the  extremity  of  Troas,  to 
the  sooth,  and  upon  the  sea,  ©ot  far  from  Tenedos.  L.  13.  p.  $72% 
874.  90 3%  And  the  summit,  axpuysict,,  was  Gargarus :  the  Fapyapu  axpcc 
of  Stephanus,  and  r*py*pov  of  Homer.  The  B.  C.  still  persists,  and 
says,  If  Mr.  B.  will  follow  the  course  of  Juno,  E.  225.  through  one  of 
those  aerial  expeditions  pf  the  Gods,  which  Homer  describes  with  as  much 
Attention  to  geography  as  those  of  mortals — be  will  see  bow  perfectly  the 
poet  has  distinguished  Gargarus  from  Ledum,  p.  126.  I  must  confess, 
that  I  cannot  follow  Juno.  Besides  the  language  of  the  Author  is 
sometimes  so  refined,  that  I  am  not  always  able  to  arrive  at  the  pur- 
port: nor  can  I  here  devise,  what  is  meant  by  the  words  those  of 
mortals*  But  let  us  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  Goddess's 
flight.  Juno  bounds  from  Olympus  to  Pieria,  and  thence  by  Emathia, 
Thrace,  and  jit  bos,  to  Lemnos.  At  Lemnos  she  finds  Sleep,  and  persuades 
that  God  to  accompany  her;  and  here  a  new  route  commences-,  they  leave 
Imbros  and  Lemnos,  and  approach  Ida,  that  part  of  Ida  called  Ledum. 
B.  284.  At  Lectum  the  poet  expressly  makes  Sleep  remain,  while  Juno 
proceeds  to  Gargarus:  and  to  this  purpose  the  Poet  is  quoted.  There 
is  then  added — If  this  does  not  imply  distinction  and  distance,  then  is  the 
poet  incapable  of  expressing  himself  distinctly,  p.  126.  There  is  certainly 
both  distance,  and  distinction,  amply  implied;  and  one  would  imagine 
from  the  long  process  above,  that  the  B.  C.  formed  a  judgment  of 
that  distance  of  Gargarus    by  the  flight  of  Juno  from  Olympus,  by 
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Pieria,  and  Emathia,  to  Troas :  which,  kind  Reader,  is  a  long  way- 
But  why  has  all  this  labour  been  expended  to  prove,  what  was  never 
denied?  There  was  an  acknowledged  difference  between  Gargarus  and 
Lectutn,  the  same  as  between  a  part  and  the  whole* 

As  the  course  cf  Juno  seems  very  irregular,  and  unnecessarily 
extended,  some  fastidious  Critics  may  think,  that  it  is  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  accuracy  in  geography,  which  was  above  attributed  to 
Homer.  But  there  is  an  expedient  found  to  take  off  this  untoward 
appearance,  and  the  objection  is  anticipated,  and  answered  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  If  Mr.  B.  asks  why  this  circuitous  fight ,  when  they  might 
pave  gone  strait  from  Lemnos  $  the  answer  is  not  very  consistent  with 
our  notions  of  a  deity 3  but  with  Homers  usual  picture  of  his  Jupiter.  p# 
j  27.  I  cannot  possibly  find  out  the  purport  of  the  apology  here 
made  for  the  Poet.  The  article  to  he  explained  is  the  course  of  Juno; 
and  we  are  told,  that,  if  an  objection  is  brought,  the  answer  about 
Juno's  course,  though  not  very  consistent  with  our  notions  of  a  Deity, 
yet  is  consistent  with  the  picture  of  Jupiter  'by  Homer.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  comprehended :  but  we  find  it  explained  in  the  following 
manner.  Jupiter  was  now  looking  on  the  plain  of  Trey,  and  they  ap- 
proached htm  from  behind:  and  Jupiter  was  not  a  J  anus  %  as  we  learn 
from  II.  N.  init.  He  could  not  look  North  to  the  Danube,  and  West  to 
the  plain,  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  see,  how  this  clears  yp  tjjic  diffi- 
culty, any  more  than  whjit  preceded.  The  subject  is  the  accuracy  of 
the  Poet,  which  seems  to  be  impeached  by  Juno's  circuitous  and  irre- 
gular 
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gular  flight.  How  her  bounding  from  Olympus  to  Pieria,  and  then 
bounding  by  Emathia,  Thrace,  and  Athos,  can  be  accounted  for  by 
Jupiter  s  not  being  a  Janus,  or  by  their  ccming  behind^  or  from  the 
direction  of  his  view  North  or  West,  I  cannot  conceive.  During  all 
this  tedious  process  the  point  to  be  decided  is  utterly  forgottert, 
which  was  the  situation  of  Gargarus.  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  the 
language,  and  series  of  argument  above  is  as  dissultory,  excentric,  and 
incomprehensible,  as  the  vagaries  of  Juno.  I  make  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Poet  in  respect  to  the  Geography  of  the  places  men- 
tioned.    If  it  is  ever  rendered  suspected,  it  will  be  by  such  a  defence. 

To  the  foregoing  is  subjoined  the  following  request.  Let  us . 
ask  Mr.  2J.  in  return,  why  he  wishes  to  confound  Gargarus  with  Lee  turn  ? 
Why  does  the  B.  C.  make  this  demand  in  return,  and,  as  it  is  inti- 
mated, on  account  of  a  request  antecedently  made  by  Mr.  B,  when  he 
has  said  nothing,  and  entertained  no  such  wish  ?  All  that  has  preceded, 
is  of  the  B.  C's  manufactory  folely.  While  he  is  so  very  solicitous  to  - 
maintain  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M.  and  at  the  same  time  insists,  that 
Mr.  B.  has  confounded  the  two  eminences,  concerning  which  so  much 
has  been  said:  he  does  not,  or  he.  is  not  willing  to  see  seme  mistakes 
of  his  friend  in  respect  to  those  two  articles.  He  separates  the  Moun- 
tains sufficiently  far,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  confusion.  But 
in  effecting  this  he  has  been  led  into  some  great  errors,  I  have  be- 
fore in  several  parts  of  my  Treatises  mentioned,  that  Lectum  was 
the  Promontory,  which  bounded  Troas  to  the  South,  as  Zeleia  near 

N  Abydus 
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Abydus  did  to  the  North.  It  formed  a  Cape  upon  the  sea,  and  se- 
parated Troas  from  JEolis,  and  Mysia  below  it.  As  it  stood  close 
to  the  sea,  it  was  the  first  place,  to  which  people  came  from  the 
Islands  near  it.  Hence  when  Juno  and  Pallas  are  said  by  the  Poet  to> 
have  gone  from  Lemnos,  this  is  the  place,  where  they  first  arrive* 

Asktov,   o9i    TsrpwTov  Xnrerriv  aAa— »I1.   E.   283. 

Gargarus  seems  to  have  been  the  axpmvipiov,  or  highest  part  of  Lectum  : 
at  least  it  could  not  be  far  from  it.  Mr.  M.  places  it  in  a  different 
situation:  but  he  gives  us  no.  authority,  by  which  we  can  be  deter- 
mined :  and  in  his  Map,  where  we  should  expect  to  see  the  Mountain 
noticed,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  The  B.  C.  however,  with  a  lively 
faith,  and  much  too  easy  assent,  proceeds,  and  says,  that  Mr.  M. 
assures  us,  that,  from  Gargarus,  the  plain,  the  ships,  the  Hellespont,  and 
Venedos,  are  all  in  sight,  p.  127*  The  Reader  perhaps  will  not  easily 
trust  to  Mr.  M's  assurance  in  this  point.  From  the  number  of  hills,, 
which  intervene  in  his  Map,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  one 
would  imagine,  that  no  place  of  such  extensive  prospect  could  be 
found.  But  should  such  an  eminence  exist,  yet  how  does  Mr.  M.  know, 
that  it  was  the  true  Mount  Gargarus.  Upon  what  does  he  found  his  no- 
tion, but  mere  fancy,  contrary  to  all  authority,  even  the  authority,  which 
he  produces.  For  to  shew  the  distance  of  Gargarus  from  Lectum,  he 
quotes  this  passage  from  Strabo.  L.  13.  p.  903.  After  Lectum  is  the 
(own  of  Poly  medium  at  forty  stadia,  then  a  small  grove  at  eighty  more : 

then 
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then  at  a  hundred  and  forty  Gargara.  Therefore*  says  Mr.  M.  from 
Ledum  to  Gargarus  was  a  distance  of  260  stadia,  that  is,  without  dis- 
cussing  the  precise  measure  of  a  stadium,  about  thirty  miles.  Morritt's 
Vindication.  p»  84.  He  adds,  //  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that 
be  (Mr.  B.)  argues  as  if  the  view  from  Gargarus  were  the  same  with  that 
from  Lectum9  when  they  were  thirty  miles  asunder.  Mr.  Morritt  is 
greatly  mistaken,  as  is  the  British  Critic,  who  supports  him.  The 
place  mentioned  by  Strabo  at  this  distance,  is  not  Mount  Gargarus, 
but  quite  a  different  object,  the  City  Gargara:  whose  situation  that 
Writer  very  accurately  describes*  It  has  been  observed  more  than  once,, 
that  Ida  at  Lectum  separated  the  region  of  Troas  from  ^Eolis  and 
Mysia,  to  the  south  :  and  close  under  it  was  the  Sinus  Adrammyttenus* 
Strabo  tells  us  in  this  part  of  his  description,  that  the  places  upon: 
the  sea  coast  of  Mysia  were  in  general  low,  especially  those  near  this- 
Sinus*  He  among  others  mentions  the  City  Gargara,  which  he  de-- 
scribes  upon  a  promontory;  and  as  we  have  seen  above,,  about  30 
miles  from  Lectum.  As  fables  are  consistent,  how  could  Mr.  M. 
and  the  B,  C.  think,  that  when  Juno  came  from-  Lemnos  to  Mount 
Gargarus,  and  left  the  God  Somnus  behind  at  Lectum,  that  this  was< 
thirty  miles  short  of  her  place  of  destination?  The  Goddess,,  when 
ahe  left  the  Owl  at  Lectum,  placed  him  there  in  a  situation  very 
near,,  that  she  might  have  his  influence,  whenever  there  was  occasion. 
There  it  is  said,,  that  he  hid.  himself  in*  a  tree  to  prevent  Jupiter's, 
dfceing  him'.. 
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EvF  'Tirvog  jj&i  s[jxm9  vrccpos  Atos  ores  ih<r9aty  «.  *< 

Eig  eKaTW  ca/ei&otf*  II*    H»  2.8 6 •» 

We  see  in  the  whole  account  proximity  intimated.  How  could  Mr, 
M.  be  so  mistaken,  as  to  place  the  Mountain  30  miles  off;  and  de- 
scribe those  distant  views  from  it,  which  he  has  conceived  in  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination  ?  He  quotes  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which 
makes  intirely  against  him.  For  that  Author  in  the  place,  to  which 
we  are  referred  by  Mr.  M.  p.  84.  affirms,  that  the  whale  Country: 
was  separated  by  ridges f  which  prevented  all  distant  views* 

Many  errors  concerning  this  Mountain  and  City  have  arisen 
from  the  true  name  of  each  not  being  properly  described.  And  some 
marginal  variations  seem  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  text;  which 
were  designed  to  distinguish;,  but  have  served  only  to  confound.  For 
both  these  objects  arc  expressed  by  different  Authors,  Gargarus,  Gargara, 
and  Gargarum.  Hence  Stephanus  Byzantinus  tells  us,  that  the  Writer 
Epaphroditus  recommended  a  certain  rule  to  prevent  all  ambiguity* 
which  was,  uniformly  to  render  the  Mountain  Gargarum,  nettter  1  and 
the  City  Gargara%  feminine.  But  whatever  obscurity  may  have  beea 
sometimes  induced,  yet  we  may  by  the  context,,  and  by  the  descriptions, 
at  times  given  at  large,  easily  discriminate*  and  ascertain  the  identity 
of  each  object,  both  of  the  Mountain  and  of  the  City.  When  Jupiter* 
or  any  of  the  Deities,  come  to  the  Mountain  Gargarum*  it  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  highest  eminence  of  all  near  it,     cHpij-~ zrpocre€r/<raiA 

TapyotpOM 
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Tupyupev  axpw.  II*  H.  V.  292.-- -Eufe  w&Trjp  am  Vccpyotpov  cacpM*  V.  $$2^ 
Of  this  there  are  many  instances.  But  when  the  City  is  spoken  of, 
it  is  represented  in  quite  a  different  situation.     Ksitoj  h  y  Tupyapu  «r* 

ctxpas  nrMS<ni$   tov  ihcog  'AfyajutUTTfjvov  koXttoy. tvrog  h  y  Kyjavlpcg.     Strabo 

L.  13.  p.  90  j.  Ibe  City  Gar  gar  a  Iks  within  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium, 
Mpon  a  promontory*  which  forms  the  Bay.  It  was  not  properly  in  Troas, 
but  in  a  neighbouring  Province.  Gargara  sunt  in  Mysia,  quae  est 
Hellespont!  Provincia.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  v.  C.  20.  p.  362.  It  wa* 
sometimes  styled  an  iEolian  City,  and  stood  near  Assus*  and  Antan*- 
dros,  on  the  south  of  Ida;  where  JEntzs  was  supposed  to  have  built 
his  ships.  Mstoi  h  ir\v  Aavov  sri  Tapyapa  ^Xvicrioy  isroXigy  which  is  quoted 
by  this  Author  from  Ephorus-  He  applies  to  another  ancient  Writer, 
Phileas,.  wha  affords  much  the  same  description.  Msrcc  A<r<ro»  ^oXig 
ss-tv  ovop*  TapyapK.  tocvtt^  6%stsci  Analog*  Beyond  missus  standi  the  City 
Gargara.  The  City  Antandros  is  hard  by.  Macrobius  supra.  It  stood' 
Bear  another  axp*,  or  promontory,  in  the  Bay,  mentioned  by  Strabo* 
and  called  Pyrrha.  Strabo  L.  13.  p.  903.  This  situation  of  the  place 
upon  a  headland,  or  rock,  near  the  sea,  is  shewn  by  the  same  Writer,. 
Macrobius,  from  two  verses  introduced  by  him  from.  Aratus.  They 
are  written  upon  one  Diotimus,  who  taught  children  their  alphabet. 

It  is  not  only  said   to.  have  been  hi  My  si  a,   but  we  are  told  afso  By 
Strabo>  that  it  was  built  by  the  Myaians  of  Assus*  who  peopled  it  by 

sl  Colony 
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a  Colony  Trom  Miletus,  L,  13.  p.  909 ,.  The  natute  of  its  situation 
may  further  be  known  from  the  City  Antandros,  which  was  Bear  it,  and 
stood  vTfspyaifjjvov  &%x<rct  c£0£,  having  Mount  Ida  above  it.  It  was  conse- 
quently rather  low,  as  being  near  the  sea.  Here  iEneas  is  said  to  have 
built  his  ships  >  and  the  same  is  said  of  Paris  before  him- 

Ardua  proceris  spoliantur  Gargara  sylvis,, 
Innumerasque  mihi  longa  dat  Ida  rates. 

Ovid.  Epist.  xvt.  v..  107- 

Mere  also,  upon  the  Mountain  above,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place,,  where  Paris  had  the  interview  with  the  three  Goddesses.  Strabo 
L.  13.  p.  904.  and  hard  by  was  the  Altar  to  the  twelve  God^  erected 
By  Agamemnon  at  Lcctum.  ibid,  p^oz.  These  histories  afford  ad- 
ditional strength  to  my  supposition,  that  the  Gity  Troy,,  according, 
to  the  disposition  of  Homer,  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Troas,  and 
not  far  removed  from  the  City  of  that  name,  which  was  built  in  me- 
mory of  it  by  Antigonuss  This  City  stood  near  Mount  Gargarus,, 
and  Lectum,  as  it  seems  to  be  intimated  by  Virgil:  who*,  as  I  before 
said,  places  it  in  view  of  Tenedbs,  which  was  very  near  these  two  emin- 
ences. In  another  place,  when  he  has  related  the  taking  of  the  City  by 
the  Grecians,  he  tells  us,  that  iEneas  gathered  together  the  remains  of 
the  Trojans,  and  afterwards,  when  it  began  to  dawn,. he  took  his  father 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  conducted  his  people  up  mount  Ida, 

Cessi,  et  sublato  Montem  Genitore  petivi.. 

iEneid.  L.  II.  fin. 

That 
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That  this  was  the  part  of  Ida  called  Lectum,  and  Gargarus,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  place  of  his  residence  on  the  other  side  afterwards* 
and  where  he  built  his   Ships. 


-Classemque  sub  ipsa 


Antandro,   ac  Phrygian  molimur  montibus   Ida?. 

^neid.  IIL  v.  6, 

This  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  Virgil,  and  many  of  the  Ancients, 
concerning  the  Troy  of  Homer.        t 

I  cannot  leave  the  history  of  the  City  Gargara  without  mentioning 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  about  it.     To  this  Ovid  alludes,  when  he  says, 

Gargara  quot  segetes,  quot  habet  Methymna  racemos. 

De  Arte  Amand.  L.  i.  v.  57, 

The  same  is  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

■  ■  Nullo  tantum  se  Mysia  cultu 
Jactat,  et  ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messes. 

Georg.  L.  1.  v.  103. 

Macrobius  speaks  of  a  serene  sky  and  good  air  being  so  necessary,  ut 
sine  his  nee  illi  natura  fecundissimi  Mysiae  agri  responsuri  sint  opi- 
nioni  fertilitatis,  quae  de  his  habetur.  Macrobius  supra.  The  same 
Author  says,  the  plenty  in  these  parts  was  so  great  and  so  celebrated, 
that  the  word  Gargara  became  proverbial;  and  was  made  to  signify 
any  thing  superabundant.     Hence  by  r*py«pa  m^ttm  was  denoted  a 

vast 
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vast  multitude  of  men.  And  he  quotes  from  Aristophanes  the  ludicrous 
term  \&ocppoKt<noyccrjy£'pu9  which,  he  says,  signifies  nutnerositas  innumera, 
a  numberless  numerosity. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  to  which  people  have  not  suffi- 
ciently attended ;  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  some  confusion. 
There  were  two  Cities  named  Gargara,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  and  other  Writers.  One  was 
rtoX/g-  ?rtg  l^ysy  sv  ui^/jXw  T07ru  ku i*svyi.  It  was  situated  high  up,  and  said 
to  be  called  Palaegargarus :  and  had  its  name  from  the  Mountain, 
where  it  was  built.  UuKou  Focpyapog  l  xaXuiM&y.  Stephanus.  But  the  cold 
was  so  intense,  that  the  Gargarenses  were  obliged  to  quit  it :  JV*  to 
xpvuhs  v7rox.ocTi^yjcrocv  01  Tapyapsigi  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  people  of 
Assus  built,  as  has  been  shewn,  a  City  Gargara  at  a  distance  upon 
the  Bay.  And  it  is  farther  said  by  Strabo,  that  the  new  City  stood  . 
upon  a  promontory,  which  formed  the  Sinus.  Ks/t«/  ia  Ta?y<xp*  n 
ctKf><x$  ZB-oiXcys  tov  thug  AfyctfAVTTfivov  xccXvpzvov  7toh7rov.  L.  13.  p.  903.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  in  some  degree  on  the  opposite  side  from 
Lectum,  at  which  Mountain  the  bay  began.    And  the  distance  described 

*  It  may  possibly  be  the  place  alluded  to  by  Strabo  in  a  part  of  his  Work,  which  teems  *or-* 

mpted.  Y%\y*$<<>  TOfl-o;  i>  T615  a>v  ^ipi0>»  tus  lm  ^»wm«,  i»  y  rec  »v»  Tapyctfo,  atoAk  AicXikij.  L%  13.  p. 
874.  The  words  T^yap^  t»«»,-  i»  j?  cannot  be  right.  Casaubon  reads  t$'  «,  which,  1  should  think, 
was  the  true  reading.  When  Writers  express  any  object  by  &»x»vt*»,  it  is  shewn^  or  pointed  out  \ 
they  generally  refer  to  something  not  obvious,  and  obscure.  They  particularly  use  it,  when  they 
speak  °f  a  Town  or  City,  which  has  been  deserted.  Hence  I  should  think,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Author  is  as  follows.  Gargarum  is  a  place  ^  that  is  sbtivn  in  tbt  higher  regions  of  Mount  Lia,  upon 
which  a  City%  Gargara  of  JEoln,  ii  at  thii  day  to  he  ietn*  It  was  called  Pala-gargara  ;n  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  iiioie  modern  Gargara  beneath  j  which  was  also  an  jEohan  City.  Some  ex- 
press the  name  n»\«ia  T»fy%^9 

by 
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hy  the  Author  was  measured  according  to  flie  sinuosity  of  the  coast, 
and  the  situation  of  the  places,  which  could  not  be  in  a  strait  line,  but 
irregular,  like  those  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus;  and  in- 
deed like  -the  series  of  places  specified  by  Geographers  in  general. 
These  are  never  precisely  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  strait  line.. 

This  Chy  Gargara  of  the  Mysians,  upon  the  cdast  of  a  large  Inlet 
of  the  sea,  the  B.  C.  and  Mr.  M.  have  supposed,  as  I  have  shewn, 
to  have  been  the  Mountain  Gargarus.  Hence  all  the  fertility  of  the 
Country  below  must  be  attributed  to  a  hatren  eminence,  and  a  region 
so  cold,  that  the  first  inhabitants  could  not  subsist,  but  were  obliged 
to  change  their  habitation.  When  Mr.  M.  has  by  mistake  taken  the 
distance  of  the  City  for  the  distance  of  the  Mountain,  we  are  as- 
fured  by  the  B.  C.  that  he  himself  got  upon  it,  and  from  Gargarus9 
the  plain,  the  ships,  the  Hellespont  and  Henedos  were  aH  m  sight,  p.  127. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  reciprocal  distances  of  some  scattered  places  to 
Gargara  were  reputed  to  be  about  thirty  miles.  This  he  has  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  Mountain;  and  accordingly  he  went  so  many  miles 
upon  a  barren  ridge,  and  then  thought,  that  he  was  arrived  at  the 
wished  for  point.  But  the  measurement  of  Strabo  related  to  a  quite 
different  object :  and  every  step,  which  he  took,  was  in  a  wrong 
direction.  Hereabouts  was  the  Centre  mentioned  by  him  before :  and 
it  is  said,  Gargarus  is  the  summit  not  far  from  the  centre,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  all  Geographers,  p.  126.  But,  I  believe,  no  such  medium 
is  to  be  found  in  any  Author,  or  in  any  acceptation.     Mention  is  also 

O  made 
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jmaile  of  the  very  extensive  prospect  from  this  height  of-  which  I 
make  no  doubt,  as  he  affirms  it:  though  his  Map  betrays  sp  p^any 
impediments,  so  many  interfering  hiil^,  as  might  otherwise  raise  some 
suspicions.  Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  many  7srpo7rohgy  or  ridgef>  .crossing 
the  Country,  which   prevented  any  such   distant  views* 

This  may  not,  be  very  interesting*  nor  satisfactory  to  the  learned 
Reader:  but  I  have  been  so  unfairly  treated  upon  this  head,  an(J 
with  such  unbecoming  severity,  that  I  am  obliged  to  prove  my  rec- 
titude, and  obviate  these  repeated  censures. 

To  make  void  my  supposition,  that  the  Troy  of  Homer  was  in 
*he  vicinity  of  Troas,  the  B.  C.  produces  the  following  argument,  and 
.a  new  accusation,  similar  to  that,  which  has  preceded.  Next  to  tht 
confusion  of  mountains,  is  the  invention  -of  rivers.  Fortunately  for  geo* 
gr ciphers*  seme  features  of  the  earth  are  perpetual.  Rivers  flow,  moun- 
tains rise,  and  capes  project,  where  they  did  thirty  centuries  ago.  Nhw 
jyAnvilie  could  find  no  river  at  Ledum,  nor  Morritt,.nor  any  travelled 
whose  work  we  can  consult.  But  Mr.  B.  can  find  two,  and  can  give 
a  course  of  twenty  miles  to  one  of  them.  p.  127.  How  unfair  this  is* 
and  contrary  to  Mr,  B's  express  words!  He  speaks  of  the  City  Troas: 
:but  at  the  same  time  says— that  the  two  rivers,  the  Simais  and  Sea* 
mander,  so  particularly  mentioned,  in  its  vicinity,  are  not  any  where  to  he 
found.  See  Treatise  upon  Troy,  p.  165.  However,  as  Dr.  Pococfc 
observed  a  stream,  called  by  the  Natives  Aycbsu,  which  was  probably 
OB  arm  of  some    river,   Mr.  B.  accordingly  put  down   in  his  Map  a 

.delineation 
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<feJTrieatJon  of  such   £  sfreata,    not  irrinVediateTy  under  Lee  turn,  But 
n*ar  Alexandfea.     This  the  B.  G.  ha?  magnified  to  two  rivers  $   and 
lfiakes  one  of  them  run  twenty  miles,  p.  -127.     To  this  river  Mr.  B. 
gaytf  no  name,  as  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     All  that 
he  endeavoured  to  shew,    was,    that  the  river  was  thought  by  some 
to   be   the    Scamander,   and  that  it  was  found  near  the  City  Troas. 
But  the  B.   C.  says,  It  is  very  strange,    that  these   rhers  should  have* 
escaped  all  notice  by  ancients  and  moderns,  p.   12 7..    They  have  not  been^ 
unnoticed.     Sandys,  Belonius,  and  Mr.  Wood,  afford  some  intimation^ 
about  them;  and  Pliny,  speaking  of  this  part  of  the  region,  mentions 
a   City   of  this  name  just  below   Troas,^ — Scamandria,    ei vitas  parva. 
We  may  conclude,,  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  river,  on  which  it 
stood.  L.  v.  p.  288.  1.  8.   Hierocles  gives  the  same  information,  when-, 
he  presents  us  with  a  list  of  the  Cities  downward,  Lampsacus,  Aby- 
dus,  Dardanum,  Ilium,  Troas,  Scamandria.  p.  662.     These,  rivers,  the:. 
Simois  and  Scamander,  are  mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela  ;   who  styles 
them — fama,  quapi  natura,  majora  flumina.     He  says,,  that  they  came: 
down  from  Ida;    ipse  mons,  vetere  Divarum  certamine,  et  judicio  Pa- 
r;dis    memoratua:    which  we  know  to  be   that   part  called  Gargarus,,: 
near  Lectum.    L.  1.  C.  xvm..  p.  92.    What  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,.. 
Mr.  M.  whom  the  B.  C.    upholds   in  his  denial    of  any  such  river,, 
and  by  whom  lam  so  much  blamed  for   inventing  it,  has  in  his  own- 
Map,  and  in  the  same  place,   inserted  this-  river,  thcugh   it  is  SJtid.  by 
him  that  none  existed..  Now  D'Airville  could  find  no  river  at  Ledum,,  nor* 

©  a:  Morritt^ 


Morritt,  nor  any*  traveller  whose  vtori  we  can  consult*  B..C.  p«  ujii- 
There  it  however  stands  in  his  own  Map,  and  in  the  same  situation^ 
below  Alexandrea  Troas.  There  it  is  fixed  indelible,  and.  obvious- to* 
any  person,  who  will,  look  after  it*  What  is  still  more  extraordinary** 
it. occurs  in  the  someplace,  below  the. same  City,  in  the  Map  of  Miv- 
Chevalier*.  How  can  we  expect  these  Gentlemen  to  understands  Homer*, 
when  they  do  not  know  their  own  meaning  I 

In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  some  degree* 
the  scent  of  action,  according  to  the  design  of  Homer;  and  to  shewi 
in*  what  part  of  the  Region  the  rivers-  were  to  be  found;  according  to 
his  determination.  But  as  the  whole  was  a  fable,  no1  precise  adjust- 
ment can  be  made :  nor  could*  any  Writers,  ancient  or  modern,  dis- 
cover any  true  and  satisfactory  correspondence  between  the  places,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  beeir  determined' by  the  Poet.  Biit  as  there 
are  some-  learned ,?  Persons,  who*  think  otherwise,  and*  insist;  that  there 
ifr  an  agreement*  and  propriety  rand  if  they  are  not  observed' by  mef. 
if  is  owing  to  my  want  of'  common  sense;  I  will1  lay  before  the 
Reader  the  chief  part^  of  what  is-  said  by  the  B:  C  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  Mr.  Morritt  :■•  to*  whose  observations  we 
are  told,  that  the  Poet  is  greatly  indebted; 

But  before    we  exhibit  the  accounts  afforded    by  others*  it  will 
be  proper  to   consider,  what  the  Poet  says  himself  of  the   City,  and 
its  situation  j   and  of  the  rivers,  which  were  near  it.     When  Homer 
framed  his  divine  Poem,  he  chose  to  place  the  scene  of  the  war,  con- 
cerning 


aerning  which  he  was  to  treat,  in  the  Region  called  Phrygia  Mlnbr." 
The*  Gity,  against  which  the  great  armament*  of  the  Grecians  was' 
brought;  he  called1  Troy:  which  name  was  not? known  in  that  Coun- 
try, till  long  after  the  Poet's :  death,  when  the  Ilias  began  to  be  con** 
sidered  as  a  true  history.  In  this  Poem*  the  City  is  supposed  to  bei 
situated,  t*  ??$ixf„  in  a  plain :  and  at  some  distance  from  Ida;  a  cele-; 
brated  Mountain  in'  that  Country.  When  Prianv  petitions*  Achilles' 
for  leave  to  burn  the  dead,  he  says,  the  distance- to  fetch  wood  from' 
Ida  was  great.  II.  ft.,  663.  Two  branches  of  the  river  Scamander' 
ran  near  each*  side  of  the  City,  which  were  called :  the  Simo'is  and' 
Xanthus;  and  these  formed  a  junction- at  some  distance  beldw.  For1 
it- is-  said  of  the  Goddesses*  Juno  and  Palks,  that  they*  arrived  at; 
Troy, -  {i%oy  Tpotriv)  just  where  these  two  streams  met.  II.  E.  yj2m% 
The.  Scamander  itself  had;  its  rise  far  off  in  a  lofty- part  of  the' 
Mountain,  where  several  other  rivers  had  their  sources,  which  ran  in  - 
different  directions.  Among  others  were  the- Rhesus,  .Hep tapprus,  JE>i- 
$ep4us,  Gpanicus,  and  Simois. 

■     ■  ,.    ■  ZSTQTOtfJLWV        '  ■  -  ' 

'Octroi  err    'I&wwv  ogswv  «X«Ss  wpopstfer/  -  \t 

*•  *•  #*  #'  *'  #* 

Tyw'ixjoq  t*,  not  1  At<Fyr7TC£9  h^  u  XxctpavfyoZy*. 

TKtcci  Xt pests.    M.    18.   &C. 

Hence-  it   is  manifest,  that   neither  of  the  two  last  rivers  had   their, 
original    fountains   below  in  the*  plain.     After- its  J  unction  the-  Sca- 
mander 
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mandcr  is  supposed  to  proceed  downward,  but  for  how  manynuWsi* 
quite  uncertain,  and  at  last  to  enter  the  sea.  It  is  represented,  as  ;r 
large  river,  and  very  rapid :  and  accordingly  styled  by  the  Poet,  juyatf 

3?07a/40£,  tvpv  pfwv,  j8a$uppo«f,  Xa&poqj  hvYjcig,  @a(fvhvti$.    But  DO  Such  xiVSr  has* 

wer  been  observed  in  this  region*  And  though  the  Ancients  endea- 
voured to  find  out  these  streams  above,  and  introduced  their  names,, 
yet  they  could  never  make  them  accord  with  the  rivers  Simo'is  and! 
Scamander  of  the  Poet,  Hence  these  names  do  not  seem  tp  be  ori- 
ginal, but  adventitious,  and.  of  later  date : .  and  the  principal  persons,, 
who  speak  of  them,  such  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptalemy,  and  Antoninus,, 
in  their  accounts  of  them,,  differ  very  much-  And  there  is  as  little: 
agreement  among  the  Moderns.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Scamander  as- 
large  and  navigable,  and'  I  havei  therefore  placed  it  according  to  his; 
disposition  in  my  Map;  but  no  such  river  was  ever  in  those  party 
found,  as  I  have  always  uniformly  declared.. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined    is  the   situation  of  the  Camp 
and  Ships,  and  of  the  River,,  with  which  they  were  to  the  left  bounded*. 
It  has  been  in.  a  former  Treatise  shewn,  that  the  Camp  was  extended 
upon  the  beach,  and  above  the  Camp  the  Ships  were  drawn  up  xA/pafc^oy,, 
in  different  rows,  and   files.    U.   E.  3$..    At  one  end  of  the    Camp^ 
were   the  tents  of  Achilles  and  the  Myrmidons,   to -the  right;  at  the 
other  end,  to  the  left,  were  those  of  AJax.  and  his  people:    and   in 
the  Centre  were  the  Tent  and  Ship  of  Ulysses.     We  accordingly  fin& 
a  confirmation  of  this  disposition  of  things   in  an  account  given  of 

Agamemnon* 
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Agamemnon,  when  he  'wanted  with  his  presence  and  voice  to  ca* 
rourage  the  whole  army, 

H  f  *v  [twa-arto  itrxs,  yzyoWEpev  a^ozspwG^ 

Hpsv  S7T    AtavTog  nht<riy   T sKspwvioSceOj 

HS'  en*  AyjKhYiosi  roc  g>'    £<r%cctci   vf\ug   eitrac 

TLipvcctv,  woptri   *m<rvvQij  xui  xapTU  %upu)v.    II.   0-    220- 

A-s  the  station  of  Ajax  was  upon  the  left,  near  the  Scamander,  he  will 
he  found  uniformly  in  that  situation,  except  when  upon  some  emer- 
gency be  is  called  away.  Such  an  instance  is  given,  when  Ulysses 
was  in  great  danger,  and  he  went  to  the  Centre  to  relieve  him.  II* 
A.  462,  &c.  Here  he  made  great  havock  of  the  Trojans,  while  Hector 
was  fighting  upon  the  left.  Not  far  from  hence  the  Trojans  had  passed 
the  wall  of  the  Camp,  which  was  here  yfiuptiXooTotTWi  lower,  than  in 
•other  parts,  and  more  easily  ascended.  In  consequence  of  this  situa- 
tion, Hector  was  not  apprised  of  the  slaughter  of  his  Friends  in  the 
Centre,  being  engaged  upon  the  left  near  the  banks  of  the  Scamander* 


IlevGsT ,   vjtu  p*   fto%>7£  &r    ocpts'spoc  pocpvocTO  7sra<y^g^ 
0%9cc$  iffu%  zroTupuo  XKapavfyx.      II.   A.    497* 


The 
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The  Poet  affords  information  of  soma  ether  Chieftains  here  stationed, 

by  saying,— 

■  ■    ■       'l3ofi  iJ  ur&erog  oputpet 

N«rof*  t*  apQt  n*y*Vi   Kat  apjiw  lloptvuec.   II.   A.   5©Ou 

Hector  is  afterwards  himself  engaged  at  some  distance  nearer  the  Centre, 
and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  .death  of  many  of  his  people,  wha 
ifeil  on  the  left  by  Idomeneus,  Merioneg,  and  Antilochus. 

'Otti  pa  01  vrjw  wt%  apt? spa,  tyuMnrto 
Aaa  07r*   A^>y*/wv»    Il«  JN«    674* 

The  Poet  then  gives  us  a  more  particular  account  of  those,  who  fought 
on  the  left  of  the  field  of  battle;  and  whose  ships,  before  which  lh?y 
fought,  were  there  drawn  up  in  that  direction* 

Evfl*  $<rav  Atavrog  rs  wsg9  ocal  IIpuxCTjAfttf, 

.©//  e<p*  J&og  *arc?uris  stpvpsvar    avrap  V7rep0.i 

Tet%ag  ehipnTO  xtiufjiaXunaTOV.' 

Ev9a  h   &0100T01,  Jtat  laovsg  lhM%iTun$, 

AoKpoi9  K*.i  *9/o/,  nat  (puthpomts  Event.    II.   N.   68 1,  &C 

Here  also  the  Athenians  were  arranged  under  Menestheus v***  «r* 

.*prspa.  And  when  Ajax  was  exhorting  his  people  to  exert  themselves, 
*nd  Menelaus  looked  out  to  find  him,  we  are  told— * 

Tov  h  jieiTC  a/tj/  evortm  y.oi%v\g  eif  aptnp*  warns* 
Qaptrvvovj    EToepXg*  M»   ?•    I J  6* 

Wheo 
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When  the  same  Person  wanted  to  discover  Nestor's  son,  AntilocEus* 
he  found  him  in  the  same  station, 

Tovh  /xaX*  a/ip'  svotp-E  ^%ng   ex    apisspoc  vrouryR.     II.  P.   68 2v 

Idomeneus  says  to  Meriones, 

Nwiv  V  o$  «i*  apissp   e%e  s-partf.  II.  N.   326* 

We  find  in  every  instance,  that  /xa%^^  m  apr^a,  and  vn  a^^ot  vyc*?? 
both  mean  the  same  position,  the  left  of  the  Grecian  army,  which, 
we  have  seen,  was  bounded  by  the  Scamander.  The  like  accuracy 
of  the  Poet  may  be  observed  in  the  account  given  of  the  Trojansr 
who  came  down  upon  the  Heroes  here  quartered,  and  invaded  their 
Tents  and  Ships.  When  the  Hero  Asius  passed  the  Ditch  and  Rampart* 
and  opposed  himself  to  Idomeneus  on  the  left,,  it  is  said, 

TLtrccTO   yap    w\oov   ?n    api?%p%.   II.   M.    I  18. 

He  wa9  there  killed  by  Idomeneus  upon  the  left  of  the  Grecian' 
Ships.  N.  388.  When  Paris  had  passed  the  same  Rampart,  he  came- 
to  the  station  of  the  same  Hero,  and  here  he  was  found  by  Hectors 
for  the  stress  of  the  conflict,  at  the  ships  was  chiefly  here. 

Toy   $s   toc%    evps   pocyjis   zni  apti'spoc  occxpveso -c^g 
Aiov  AXs%avfyov.    II.    N.    765. 

The  Trojans  never  ventured  to  make  any  impression  on  the  right  o£ 
the  Grecians.     Achilles  says  with  just  confidence— 

P  Hitft: 
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'Exropa   noti  pspctoow  poLXflg  trj^o-fa-fo/  ditio.   H.    I:.   650. 

We  have  seen*  that  several;  Heroes,  and  particularly  Ajax,  and  Kir 
Associates,  are  said  to  have  been  engaged,,  not.  \ut%y\q.  en  apirep*  onlyt 
but  [v*%fis.  woco-ric..  They  therefore  fought  at  the  extremity  of  both* 
lines  of  battle,  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian*:  for  they  are  both  included: 
in.  the  terms,.  \u*%*x  www.  That  this  extremity  was  upon  the  left,, 
has  been  abundantly  shewm 

Thus  we  may  perceive  the  Crecian  Camp,  and  Army  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  marked  out;  as  it  is  described'  by  the  P6et,  and  by 
the  persons,  who  speak  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  Yet 
tome  insist^  that  this  distinction  of  right  and  left  does  not  relate  to* 
the  Grecians,  but  to  the  Enemy  from  Troy:  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  narration  is  by  these  means-  reversed.  But  this,  notion  has*  been; 
too  hastily  taken   up,  and  too  blindly  prosecuted*. 

The  Scamander  is  represented. by  Straba,*  as  resembling  the  Greek 
Jetter  uJ/*Aw,.T.:  for  it  had  two  streams  above,  called  the  Simois  and 
the  Xantbus,  which  at  last  united,  and.  fell  into  the  main,  ri ver.  bel- 
low. Of  these  the  Simois  was  to.  the  left;,  and  the  other,  the  Xan* 
thus,  to  the  right..  As  tKe  Grecian  Camp  lay  upon  the  right  bank  of: 
the  Scamander  ^for  the  left  of  the  Camp  was  bounded  by  that,  river) 
the  Xanthus  was  at  some  distance  higher  up,  aird  opposite  to  it;  and 
its  fords  lay  in  the:  way  to  Troy,  and  from  it;     Hence  it  is   said' of. 

jpeoplc,  who  went  that  way,  or  returned, 

'AAV 
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^AXX1  on  Sjf  isrofw  ffy  ivfteiog  wormjA9tOf 
Bayd*  S*Kij«era£.— II.  H.  433. 

This  is  repeated  more  than  once  upon  the  like  occasion,  in  the  poem* 
Here  was  the  chief  scene  of  battle,— 

TAero-Yiyvg  Xijjlosvto^  th  EavQoio  poacwv.   II.   Z.   4* 

When  the  Trojans  after  great  success  encamp  upon  the  plain  below, 
and  light  many  fires,  it  is  said, 

Tocrcnx  n$<npyv  vbm  rfc  TZotvQoio  poawv 

Tpowv  xaiovTwv  Tffv^u  $uiv£to  lhiodi  Tff^o.   II.  0.    556^ 

From  this  -evidence  collectively  we  learn,  that  the  Grecian  Camp,  and 
the  river  Xanthus,  and  particularly  its  fords,  also  the  City  Troy  itself 
were  in  respect  to  each  other  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea 
upwards.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Sigean  or  Rhoetean  promontories, 
as  they  are  not  noticed  by  Homer;  nor  have  they  ever  been  uniformly 
determined  by  Writers,  either  modern  or  ancient* 

Such  according  to  the  Poet  is  the  situation  of  the  Scamander,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  Grecian  Camp  and  Army,  which  to  the  left 
Were  bounded  by  it.  But  the  British  Critic  is  of  a  very  different 
opinion  :  and  as  his  objections  may  appear  of  greater  force,  and  his 
mode  of  reasoning  more  precise  and  convincing,  it  would  be  very 
wrong,  if  I  did  not  lay  the  whole  at  large  before  the  Reader.  As 
the  proofs   must  be  deduced  from  Homer,  and  cannot  elsewhere   be 

P  2  obtained, 
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totrtaincd,  we  may  justly  expect,  that  they  will  be  founded  upon  hi* 
authority;  and  not  upon  opinions  formed  in  far  later  times*  The 
principal  article  to  be  discussed  is  couched  in  the  following  terms. 
The  leading  feature  for  determining  M.  Chevalier  s  Scamander  to  be  the 
true  Scamander  of  Homer,  is,  that  it  must  be  on  the  left  of  the  Trojan 
tarmy.  p.  123.  This  leading  feature  consists  in  a  petifio  principii  at 
the  first  outset.  To  insist,  that  this  must  be,  because  that  must  be,  is 
an  uncommon  mode  of  reasoning  }  when  there  is  no  necessity  shewn* 
nor  any  authority  mentioned.  The  learned  Critic  then  proceeds.  Mr. 
B's  statement,  as  appears  by  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  dipends  upon  a 
system  be  has  adopted,  of  carrying  the  scene  of  action  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  coast  of  the  Mgean,  towards  Alexandria  (a  system  we  shall  con- 
sider under  the  following  bead)  -and  consequently  be  assumes  Pliny  s  new 
mouth  of  the  Scamander,  between  Sigeum  arid  Alexandria,  for  his  Scamander. 
Jn  this  be  is  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  for  then,  either  his  Scamatider  must  be 
the  same  as  Chevalier  s,  or  else  the  Greeks  could  not  pafs  that  river  in  their 
route  to  the  field  of  battle.  This  is  a  dilemma  which  his  hypothesis  can 
never  obviate ;  for,  he  adds,  that  the  left  of  the  Greek  army  lay  close  upon 
this  river.  Trace  this  river,  or  canal  rather,  up  to  its  old  junction,  and 
unite  it  with  Strabos  Scamander,  (the  real  SimcisJ  or  follow  it  up  to  Bou- 
nar-bacbi,  and  you  will  find  that  Troy  is  open,  and  no  Scamander  of  Strabos 
is  to  be  passed.  This  system  s  directly  contrary  to  Homer  in  all  its  parts. 
p.  123,  I  must  just  stop  to  say,  that  there  is  not  the  least  account  in 
aJJ  Hojner  of  the  Scamander  being  ever  passed.    The  notion  is  founded 

on 
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en  a  mistake.  And  as  to  the  formidable  dilemma,  it  is  of  a  more  flimsy 
texture,  than  the  finest  spun  cobweb ;  in  which  nothing  but  a  fly,  or 
«  grub,  can  be  taken.  This  mistake  however  also  occurs  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Review  (for  December  1798,  p.  633.)  and  inferences  are 
made  from  the  Scamander  being  passed  by  the  Grecian  Army  :  whereas 
it  was  only  the  Xanthus,  an  arm  of  the  chief  stream,  which  was  crossed, 
as  is  manifest  throughout. 

But  let  us  next  place  ourselves  on  the  plain  of  Bcunar-bacbi ;  let 
us  look  down  the  plain  towards  the  Hellespont  with  Chevalier-,  let  us 
march  down  with  Hector  towards  the  Grecian  camp,  between  Sigeum  and 
Rheteum,  and  we  have  immediately  Chevalier  s  Scamander  on  the  left,  as 

we  ought  to  have. 

fJLCCWJS    S7T*   CCgl5"Sg0t  Tsrourvig.     A.    49^* 

In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  B.  has  a  variety  of  quotations,  to  show  that 
Ajax  was  encamped  on  the  left  of  the  Greek  Army,  and  fought  on  the 
left.  But  does  not  Mr.  B.  perceive,  that  the  left  of  two  opposite  armies 
is  exactly  the  most  distant  point  of  their  two  lines,  and  that  the  left  of  the 
Trojans  must  be  opposed  to  the  right  of  the  Greeks  ?  Ehtccto  ya(>  vyjwv  *t? 
aptfsfx,  M.  115,  is  the  left  of  the  Greeks,  net  of  the  Trojans.  Hector  was 
en  the  left  of  the  Trojans,  near  the  Scamander,  and  therefore  heard  nothing 
of  the  slaughter  Ajax  was  making  on  the  right  of  the  Trojans,  where  he 
slew  Doryclus,  Pandorus,  Lysander,  Pyrasus,  and  Pylartus.  Lin.  490. 
It  was  not  till  Cebriones  intimated  this  destruction  to  Hector  {JLin.  521.) 

the 
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tiat  Se  removed  to  the  right  of  his  own  Uric,  and  stood  opposite  to  A/ax, 
iwho  fought  on  the  left  of  the  Greeks.  Here. the  battle  continued f  till,  after 
a  variety  of  intermediate  circumstances,  the  jhip  of  Protesilaus  was  freJU 
p.  124.  The  B.  C.  i«  totally  mistaken*  Aj ax  fought  in  the  Centre* 
whither  he  had  been  summoned  tp  assist  Ulysses.  II.  A.  472,  and 
Hector  at  that  time  was  upon  the  left  of  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the 
right  of  the  Trojans,  as  is  maoifest  from  verse  497.:  of  which  I  shall 
stake  farther  notice,. 

Much  intelligence  rniglit  t>e  expected  from  this  long  and  learned 
process  above,  and  much  probably  would  be  gained,  were  it  not  for 
s8ome  .defideaces,  which  are  observable  through  the  whole.  There 
are  some  requisites,  with  which  we  cannot  dispense  in  any  writings: 
and  these  are  to  be  intelligible*  and  true.  To  these  might  be  added 
another  ingredient,  which  is  to  be  consistent.  Indeed  if  the  two  latter 
fee  wartfing,  the  |es;s  intelligible  thp  arguments  are,  the  better  for  the 
Writer.  The  learned  Critic  in  .the  instances  above  has  shewn  much 
ingenuity,  and  has  followed  the  example  .of  JDaedalus  in  his  Labyrinth 
£n  Crete.    -Of  this  it  is  said, 

Mille  viis  habuisse  ddlum,  qua  signa  sequent 
Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremcabilis  error. 

How  inconclusive  this  series  of  argument  appears  to  be  upon  consi- 
deration, the  Reader  will  judge j  and  to  him  I  leave  the  determination- 
That  there  are  some  instances  of  inconsistency,  and  some  mistakes, 
J  will  tarke  the  liberty   to  point  out.     It  is   said  of  Mr.  B.  that  he 
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assume*  Pliny**  new  mouth  of  the  Scamander,  between  Sigeum  and'  Aleto* 
andrta,  for  hi*  Scamander.     To  this  I  am  obliged  to  answer,  that  1 
irever  framed  any  such  systfcon     Nothing  of  this-  nature  was  adopted 
by  me  from  Pliny  in  any  part  of  my  Treatise:  nor  did  it  ever  enter 
into  my  thoughts.     His  Scamander,  as  weH  as  his  Xan thus- and  Simo'iV 
is  put  down  in  my  M ap :  but  I  repeatedly  mentioned;  that  no  such 
rivers  could  be  found:     I  also  formed1  a  conjecture;  thar  the  supposed! 
river  of  Homer  was  below  Troas  Alexandfea;    but  I  could  not  de* 
termine  concerning  it.     All.  this  the  B.  C.  knew*  and  has  mentioned;. 

If  we- return  to  the  B.  C.  we  shall*  find  it  insisted   upon,  that' 
the  Scamander  of  Mr.  Chevalier'  was  the  true  Scamandtr  :  for  it  was  ow 
the  left  of  the  Trojan  army,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  :   conse- 
quently according  to  this  disposition  it  was  upon  the  right  of  the  Gre*- 
oians,  and  of  the  encampment  of  Achilles,  p;  123.  which  is  mentioned' 
more  than  once*.    As  this  is.  contrary/ to>  the  opinion  of  Mt.  B,  the 
learned  Critic,  proceeds  to  prove  it  by   a- circumstance,  which,  never 
was,  nor  could   be  contradicted,-—/^/  the  left  of  the  Trojans  must  be' 
opposed  to  the  right  of  the  Grecians.     He  farther  insists  upon  another 
unnecessary  truth  3  of  which  however  he  does  not  properly  avail  him- 
self,.   This  consists  in  his  shewing,  that  the  woFds  situto  yoci  vw  «rf' 
apirspu   (11.  M.    115O   mean  or  the-  left  of  the  Greeks^   and T-  not'  of  the' 
Xrojans..^..  124..    Yet  he  immediately,  adds,-  that-  Hector,  who  is  ex- 
pressly said  by  the  Poet.  to.  be   fighting,  \Luyj\$  vk    ap/s-spa  zraa^s,.  upont 
the  left  of  the.  whole  battle,,  was  on  the.  left  of  the  Trojans,  p..  124.. 
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It  has  been  shewn,  that  upon  the  left  of  the  Grecian  army  were 
among  others  the  stations  of  Ajax,  Idomeneus,  Meriones,  Antilochus* 
Nestor,  and  their  people :  and  here  also  were  the  ships  of  Protesilaus* 
The  Hero  Asius  came  vrjoov  vk  ap/rspa,  consequently  ^%y\g  m  apisspar 
and  was  here  killed  by  the  Cretan  Monarch.  I  have  before  said,  that 
Ajax  was  called  to  the  Centre,  when  he  went  to  assist  Ulysses:  and 
many  fell  by  his  prowess.  Of  this  advantage  over  the  Trojans  Hector 
was  ignorant,  and  the  Poet  affords  us  the  reason,  which  has  beea 
mentioned  before — 

UcvQer,  STTSi  pa  iux%v\g  sir   apis-spa  [jloc{,vocto  rs-mtrrjgy. 
Q'Xfiug  map   woTocpoio    2>ta//,av5pg,   t>j   pa   /xa?us"« 
AvSooov  Txrnris   Kccp'/im*    (3oyj   S'   a<r&£Fog   opajpsi 
Ncoropa  t    uptyi  fjisyavy  kui  aprii'ov  I$o/-t£y>7a.    IL  A.   493» 

He  was  fighting  upon  the  Scamander  near  Nestor  and  Idomeneus*  who  wew 
upon  the  left. 

Here  Antilochus  was  soon  afterwards  wounded  by  Paris:  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  station,  and  Menelaus  looked  out  to  find  him,  we 
are  told 

Toy   h   fiaX*   oa\l/   evoYias   \L>ctyj\g  stt    ctfirspa   TZ-ccrqg.   II.   P.    68 2. 

He  discovered  him  upon  the  left  of  the  line  of  battle.  Hector  there- 
fore, who  opposed  him  in  the  same  station  with  Nestor  and  Ido- 
meneus, was  upon  the  right  of  his  own  line,  and  the  left  of  the 
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Areola  a  army.  And  as  lie  fought,  o%Qag  *arap  zarorximo  Tytifi&fyz,  upon 
the  banks  *f  the  Scamander,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  river  was  near  th* 
tents  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  was*  engaged.  These  were,  as 
has  been  shewn,  Ajax,  Nestor,  and  Idomeneus,  upon  the  left  of  the 
Grecian  army,  and  to  the  right  of  the  Trojans.  Homer  being  a  Grecian 
in  his  disposition  of  things,  forms  his  ideas  from  the  situation  of  his 
own  people,  and  not  of  the  Enemy. 

The  B.  C  contrary  to  his  own  purpose  proves  ultimately  every 
thing,  that  I  have  asserted.  He  had  mentioned  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C. 
concerning  the  river;  and  he  says,  p.  124.  1.  1.  In  answer  to  this* 
Mr.  S.  bos  a  variety  qf  quotations,  to  show  that  Ajax  was  encamped  on 
the  left  of  the  Greek  army,  and  fought  an  the  left.  To  these  quota* 
tions  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  one  more  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  said.  This  shall  be  from  the  Author  himself,  and  from 
the  very  same  page,  line  14.  Here  he  says,  that  Hector  changed  his 
situation  to  the  right  of  bis  own  tine,  and  stood  opposite  to  Ajax,  who 
ffugbt  on  the  ieft  qf  the  Greeks.  Here  the  battle  continued,  tiff,  after  a 
variety  of  intermediate  circumstances  %  the  ship  of  Protesilaus  was  fired, 
which  was  on  the  left,  as  well  as  Ajaxs.  N.  681.  Conformably  to  this 
the  Poet  in  the  account  of  this  engagement  tells  us,  as  has  been  seen, 

Ei/0*  £<rav  Auzvrog  re  vss$9  kcci  ITpwrfcr/Xaa.    N.    68 1* 
Here  were  the  ships  of  Ajax  and  Protesilaus. 

Now  it  has  been  shewn,  that  these  ships,  as  well  as  those  of  Nestor 
and  Idomeneus,  were  jia%v$  «r  aprspoc ;   and  when  Hector  engaged  here, 
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A.  499,  lie  fought,  c%Qccg  craf  w^rajieio  Xxupatipti  Upon  the  barikt  of  iBt 
Scamander.  He  ace  from  the  evidence,  afforded  by  the  Author  him- 
self, it  is  manifest,  that  Hector  was  engaged  upon  the  left  of  the 
Grecians,  and  that  here  was  the  river,  by  which  the  Camp  and  Ships 
were  on  that  side  bounded. 

The  Reader  has  been  witness  to  much  art  and  industry,  misaplied 
in  order  to  prove,  that  a  river  did  not  run  on  the  left  of  a  camp, 
but  on  the  right.  How  must  he  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  person 
after  all  maintain,  that  it  neither  was  upon  the  left,  nor  the  right* 
but  ran  through  the  middle. 

O !  curas  hominuml  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane! 

The  learned  Critic  owns,  that,  though  there  is  an  bbjec|iopi  to  thk 
statement,  and  a  strong  one:  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  fact*— fb^  mouth 
must  have  been  between  the  two  capes  >  and  must  interfere  with  the  camp* 
p.  133..  For  this,  he  intimates,  that  he  brings  no  proof*  aj  having 
hitherto  no  satisfactory  solution.  He  shews  plainly  this  matter  of  fact 
•to  be  a  msre  theory;  and  he  -recommends  it  most  earnestly  (o,  others 
io  determine ->  what  he  cannot  prove  himself,  p.  133..  1.  5.  He  adds* 
that  it  Joss  not  follow,  that  this  circumstance  is  incapable  of  solution f  be- 
cause ftp  solution  &as  tieen  yet  obtained.  Jt  may  be  so,;  but  it  affords  a 
-very  poor  ^prospect :  and  the  same  way  of  argumg  may  be  applied  to 
any  paradox  whatever*  An  ancient  Philosopher  denied  that  there  was 
#ny  fiucb  thing,  as  motion :  and  we  may  say,  that  there  has  been  for 
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tmo  thousand' years  no  satisfactory  solution.  Bat  it  does  not  follow,  fiat 
tins  circumstance  is  incapable  of  solution,  because  m-  solution  has  been  yet 
-obtained.  Hence  we  arc  taught  to  admit  every  absurdity,  if  there  i$ 
no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person  insists,  that  he  saw  sun- 
beams frozen  at  Spitsbergen,  and  water  pulverized  at  North  Cape,  we 
must  not.  refuse  our  assent,,  but  wait  for  a  solution.  My  patience*, 
fc  fear,  would  Be  exhausted,  long  before. it  arrived* - 

I  may  therefore  be  thought  reprehensible,  if  I  d6  not  give  creditt 
to  Mn  Chevalier,  who  maintains  the  same  opinion,  as  the  B<  C.  ia 
respect  to  the  Scamander;     He  sap,  that  even  in  summet*  it  continued  t& 
convey  its  pure  and  perennial,  though  less   copious  stream,  through   the9 
midst  of  the  Campy  through  which  the  Simois,  after  having  joined  it,  dis*- 
charged  its  winter  torrents.— It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  Scamander,  supj+- 
plied  the  Camp  with  fresh  water, — that  its  current   was  so  shallow,  as  /* 
prove  no  inconvenience  to  the  Combatants.— •Higher  up,  above  the  confluences 
of  the  two  rivers,  the  stream  of  the  Scamander,  being  more  confined,  was  no> 
doubt  deeper.  Mr.  C.  p.   105.  Notes;     What  a  number  of  assumptions; 
are  here,  without  the  least  evidence  ?  How  can  we  suppose,  that  a  river 
represented  as  large  and  deep.  by.  Homer,  should  be  admitted   intoa1 
camp,  and  separate  one  part  from  the  other  ?   that  it  should  be  deeper;' 
before  the  junction  with  another  river,  than  after  such  a  junction?   that: 
it  should  be  no  inconvenience  to  the  Combatants,  as  being  shallower  afr 
the  mouth  than  higher  up:   and  that  it  should  afford  fresh  water  forr 
fin  army,  where  it  must  be  replete  with  ooze  and  brine?.  Lastly,  that  its: 
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Waters  were  Uss  copious  in  summer,  p%  105.  when  we  arc  told  expressfyy 
p.  82.  C.  xu  in  the- same  Treatise*,  that  tie  river  is  never  subject  /*< 
mcrcaseor  diminution^  Ae  to  what  has  been-  urged*  that  higher  up,  and' 
above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers*,  the.  Scamander  being  more  confined 
was  na  doubt  deeper :  it  is  mere-  fancy,  contrary  to*  fact :-  for  at  this  very 
part  it  was  shallbwest;  Here  were  Bavfltf  -aropo/,  the  fords  of  the  river$9 
which  people  on  foot  passed;  This  is  all  we  know  of  it:  all  beyond* 
i$  idle  conjecture,. 

If  then  we  ask,  to  what  purpose  was  this  long  process  carried  i 
on,  we  are  told;  that  it  was  to  obviate-  the.  system  of  Mr.  Bryant,  and: 
its  principle*  which  ought  to  be  resisted^  British  Critic,  for  December,  p; 
632*  What  necessity  there  may  be  for  this  opposition,  and  what  good 
has  been  effected  from  the  uncommon  zeaf:  shewn-,  the  Reader  will 
judgcu  As  in  the  course  ©f  the -detail*  above  we  should  expect;  that 
the  chief:  of  the  arguments  brought  by  Mr;  Mi  and  the  B:  C.  would 
be  deduced  from  Homer,  it:  is  wonderful,  that- we  hear  so  little  of  the 
Poet.  And:  even. instead  of  Mr;  Morritt,  we-  are  for  several*  pages 
treated  with  the  opinions  of  Mf.  Chevalier ;  with  whom  we  arc  not 
necessarily  concerned;  We  are  however  told  by  the  B.  C.  that;  when 
he-  first  viewed  the  stream  assumed  by  M.  Chevalier  for  the  Scamander, 
pleased*  as  hi  was  to  see  the  geographical  difficulties'  of  the  Iliad  removed,  yet 
be  was  not  without  scepticism  as  to  the  fact:  We  saw,  He  says;  a  brook 
tf  Mr.  Wood^s /converted  into  a  river  by  M.  Chevalier-,  and  a  course  office 
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milh~ augmented' ito  tin' or  ttoelve;  p..  633..  Who  would  think;  that  this' 
icanty  brook  could  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  Scamander  of 
Homcp,  though  changed*  by  Mr.  C.  to 'a  river  o£  ten  or  twelve  miles  f 
For  notwithstanding  this  change,  iris*  said'  in*  the.  same  page-  at  thft 
bottom,,  to  be  j-0-  narrow,,  that  a*  tree  failing,  across  U  might*  be  said  to 
firm  a  bridge..   We  see,  that4  there  was  some  small •  difference  in  the 
representations  of  the  two  travellers*  above;    but  if  by  n©< means  de- 
termines* which' is  in  the  right:  nop  proves  this  ta  be  the  river  i a 
question*     The  B.  G.  hesitated    fo*  some  time   in  giving  any  prefe- 
rence:!?^, he  tells  us^  it  now' appearsi^tbat  Mr.  Wood:  was  *  deceived* 
by  the  same*  error  wbicb  misled  those  who  bad" preceded  him**  and* went* 
Jour  and  twenty  milk  up  into  the  crags.of  Ida,  Jonwhat  lay.  under  bis  feet ' 
in  the  plain,  and  close*  to  the  seashore*,  p,  633^  I  do  not  perceive,  how '. 
this  can.  at.  all  relate  to  the  measurement  of  a  brook  converted  to  a* 
river  j.  or   to- any  preference  to  either  Mh  Chevalier,  or  Mr.  Woodl> 
And. it  is,. I  believe,   the  frrft .  time, .  that  a  person,  who  wanted  to  as- 
certain, the.  course,  of  a  river;  was  blamed   for   goifig   to  its    source.. 
The  same,  exceptions  are  renewed  in  the  number  fop  February,  p.*  11 8.  • 
where  the!  river  is  ag^in  styled  a  brook :   and  mention  is  made  of  the' 
vain  researches  of  Chandler  and  Wood,  to  find  a  Simois  and  Scamander, . 
line  14,  and.it  is  farther  said,  that  they  were  both  wandering  in  the  heights: 
ef  Ida  to  find  a  site  for  Troy,  although  Homer  declares  it  was  built  in  ■ 
the  plain,  line   15.     Surely  this  is  a  too  licentious,  and  unguarded  way:* 
of  proceeding.     Where  is  any  things  said  by  either  of.  those.  Gentle*- 
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nen*  to  authorize  such  ari  assertion,  that  they  were  bewildered  in  •*> 
Idle  a  pursuit?  This  is  sp6ken  with  too  little  caution :.  and  it  coa*cfr 
particularly   ungraoious-  from  the  B.  C.   who  so   zealously,   dtfendr 
Mir.  Chevalier  and  Morritt.     For  they  haw  both  wandered  in  qupst  oF 
this  City.;,  and  though  Hbmcr  has  declared,  »  -srefy*  'awpXtro^ #■  wot 
founded  in  the  plain,  they. have  contrary  to  conviction,  placed,  it  at  Bou* 
narbachi,  on  a  lofty  eminence;  which  by  Mr.  Chevalier  is  esteemed 
a  part  of  Ida.    There,,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  it  stands  conspicuous, 
and  the. situation  is  marked  by; indelible  characters,  Tjoja,.Troje  6itus> 
tod  Troja   Vetus%     See  Maps,  &c.  of  Mr.  C.  and  M*     Thus.  thes*. 
Gentlemen  are  defended,  who  were  guilty  of  the  mistake  >  and  thpse^ 
who  were  innocent,  are  ridiculed  and. condemned; 

Some  Gentlemen  are  mentioned,  who  have  visited  this  region; 
and  it.  is  said,  that  Mr.  Wood  was  deceived  5  and  that  M.  Chevaliers 
Scamander  is  really  a  discovery,  may  be  proved  from  their  evidence* 
B.  C.  for  December,  p.  63 3.  —-They  all  agree  that  the  modern  issue  of 
the  Scamander  is  artificial  1  that  the  line  by  which  it  is  conducted  is  strait, 
and  totally  dissimilar  from  the.  natural  windings  of  a  river ;  and  that  the 
bank  is  formed  of  earth  thrown  out  of the  channel,  ibid.  In  this  lean* 
not  find  out  any  resemblance  of  the  River  in  Homer,  nor  any.  proof: 
of  Mr.  C's  rectitude  :  nor  do. I. in* the  least  understand  the  argument; 
Thi$  foss  being  artificial  shews,  that  it  was  not  the  Scamander:  but 
proves  nothing  in  respect  to  any  other  stream.  Yet  the  B.  C.  assures 
*;s*  Lt  is  this  discovery  of  the  Scamander  which  unravels  all  the  difficulties 
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that  'have  disfigured  the  geography  of  Homer*  To  this  I  can  only  saj% 
4hat  the  Map  of  Mr,  C.  exhibits  the  most  confused  scene  of  Troy 
and  its  rivers*  that  I  ever  beheld :  and  that  it  does  not  agree  in  any 
Article  with  the  accounts  in  Homer.  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  M.  make  the 
fiver  take  its  rise  1>elow  the  City,  and  so  narrow,  says  the  B.  C.  (to 
prove  its  certainty)  that  a  tree  falling  across  it  might  well  be  said  to 
form  a  bridge  from  side  to  side:— a  Scamander  to  the  kft  of  the  Trojan 
fine*  ,p.  633.  634.  Thus,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  vrorccpos  j^ya^ 
fi*Qvppo*g>'fla6v$tvr}£>  is  reduced  to  a  millbrbok,  and  a  fallen  willow  will 
serve  "for  a  bridge :  and  we  are  told,  that  the  difficulties  in  Homer 
*re  by  these  means  removed.  Yet  Homer  tells  us  expressly,  that  it 
^tras  a  far  more  ample  stream*  and  that  it  rose  in  the  Mountains  of 
Ida.  Iliad.  M.  19  and  21, 

In  page  1 1 7  of  the  British  Critic  (for  February)  we  find  some 
farther  observations  to  the  same  purpose.  If  the  evidence  ofM.  Chevalier 
stood  singly  upon  his  own  assertion,  it  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  same 
degree  of  credit  which  all  other  human  evidence  claims,  where  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  corrupt  influence  or  collusion.  This  with  submission  is  quite 
unnecessary 4  for  I  do  not  know,  that  any  body  doubts  about  the  ar- 
ticles, to  which  Mr.  C.  was  an  eyewitness.  They  arc  his  inferences, 
and  determinations,  which  are  denied:  and  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  -original  descriptions  of  the  Poet.  The  B.  C.  then  has  these 
-tfrords,  which  we  have  mentioned  before, — Since  Mr*  Motrkt  has 
revisited  the  Troad^  and  confirmed  all  the  essential  circumstances    of  M* 
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Chevaliers  description,  and  those  circumstances  .correspond  in  M  their  fit* 
Guliarities  with  the  delineation  of  Homer*  either  Mr.  Bryant  must  submit 
to  this  testimony,  or  ,he  must  maintain  that  Mr.  Morritt9  with  all  the, 
English  gentlemen  who  have  been  upon  the  same  spot,  have  conspired  with 
Mr.  Chevalier  to  support  a  falsehood.  I  beg  pardon :  ibr  the  B.  C.  *eems 
lo  be  totally  mistaken  in  his  reasoning:  and  no  such  alternative  *aa 
Jbe  maintained.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  accurattness  of 
Mr.  Cs  views;  hut  with  his  improper  reasoning,  and  wrong  .appli- 
cation of  jhje  articles,  which  he  saw.  These  inferences,  and  condu* 
•sions  <)f  Mr-  C  have  not  been  by  any  means  confirmed  by  Mr« 
Morritt.  What  is  meant  by  the  delineation  qf  Homer,  I  know  nou 
fcut  this  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Chevalier  in  his  determining* the  situa- 
tion of  ancieitf  places,  and  in  his  reasoning  concerning  their  original 
history,  and  correspondence,  does  not  always  agree  with  Mr.  M.  and 
he  goes  contrary  to  Homer  in  almost  every  instance.  The  Gentlemen 
mentioned  above  are,  I  make  no  doubt,  persons  of  strict  truth  and 
iinimpeached  honour.  But  the  dilemma  framed  by  the  B.  C.  is  idle. 
For  Mr.  B.  may  doubt  of  Mr.  Chevalier's  or  their  judgment,  without 
,any  supposition,  that  *hey  have  been  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  The  B.  C. 
continues  his  argument,.  The  same  falsehood  must  likewise  have  been  pro- 
pagated eighteen  hundred  years  ago  by  Strabo,  who  declares,  that  the  face 
jof  the  whole  country  is  in  correspondence  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Iliad, 
/and  that  the  features  are  marked  too  strongly  to  be  mistaken,  p.  117. 
On  the  contrary  Strabo  assures  us,  that  he  himself,  and  Demetrius, 
also  Hestiaea  Alexandria,  who  wrote  upon  Homer,  could  never  ascer- 
tain 


tfttih   whers    ttir-City'  stood:     t*   13.  p.  894:  C.  and'  that    FTdli- 
*t>i£m,:who  did*  pfetend  to  fix  it,  was  in  ripely  in  the  wrong,     Two 
-af  these  lived  in  the  very:  :Regioa,  and  no  opinions  at  this  day  can* 
:«joal  their  authority*     As  this  appeal  above  to  Strabo   is  made   in 
uwder  to  support  MrJ>  Chevalier's <  notions   by   the1  evidence   of  that; 
Writer, /which  is  apposed- to  coincide  with  them*:  it'  will  be  worth* 
while-  to  consider  first;  what  Mr*  G.  himself  thinks  of  this  auxiliary* 
\We. shall  find-Strabo  repeatedly  censured  by  *  this-  Gentleman  *  and  stfl 
'that  he  knew  concerning  Troy,  is  said  to  have  keen;  borrowed  from 
\tme  Demetrius  4>f  Scepsi$4   p.  49.   $y.   .  Hfe.  is  mentioned  as   erroneous 
J  and  obscure^  cp.  58*   59,.  60 ::  n»bo<  led  others  ivtfi  many  errors  and  at- 
surdities ; ,  and  <  wlio  &</-  *w*r  visited  tie  pktee>\  which  he  described.     The * 
B..  C-  also  allows,  that  there  is  some  little  variation,  jn  the  accounts •■ 
of  places  by  Strabo,  in-which  he  differs  from  the  two  Gentlemen  above:: 
but  he  adds,  be  differs  from  them. essentially,  in*  names  only.  p.  117..-    But,, 
though  by  way  of  extenuation  the  word  only  is<  introduced,  still  this^ 
seems  to  be  a  fatal  difference:  especially  when  the  authority  of  one 
person  is  to  be.  confirmed  by , the  evidence. of  another,  who  disagrees  in> 
the  most  impprtant  articles.     How  can  we- trust  to  any  maps,  .or  to  any/ 
descriptions  of  a  Country,  if  the  names  of  places  are  not  uniformly* 
described.     If  we  put  Derby  for  Dublin,  or  Gotham  for  Godalmin^, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  geographical  truth;     1  be  grand  error  of  Straboj, 
says'  the  B..  G.  ss9jbaf  be. has  transmuted  the  names   of-  the  Simois.  and* 
Scamander.     If.  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen  it  asserted   above,,  has  shewn- 
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.  the  face  of  the  whole  Country  to  correspond  with  the  description*  in  the 
Mad,  so  that  we  cannot  be  misled,  hpw  comes  he  to  be  thus  mistaken 
in  these  two  essential  circumstances  ?  If  he  is  not  mistaken,,  how  hap- 
pens it,  that  the  B^C.  and  these  two*  Gentlemen  .deviate;  from  him? 

:  Why  do  they  in  contradiction  to  him  introduce  the  Simoia  as  the 
chief  river,  and  to  the  left,,  and  make  it  enter  the  s$a?  Why  do  they 
confound  the  Scamander,  pey*t  TxnrocfAog  &t$uhvri;f  whose  source*  Homer 
places  above  Troy  in  Mount  Ida,  and  reduce  it  to  a  little  brook  below 
Troy,  so  narrow,,  that  a  teee  falling  across  would  serve:  for  a-  6ridgr£ 
Through  the  whole  of  these  argument*  we  have  fancy  instead*  of  proofc; 
and  no  evidence  from.  Homer  is  obtained :,  he  seems  to  be  quite  out 
of  the.  question- 

The  B.  C.  mentions  more  than  once  the  great  discovery  of  Mr. 
Chevalier  :  not  only  in  the  rectifying  of  a  supposed  mistake  in  Strabo  z 
but  a  still  greater  discovery  is  the  restoring  of  the  true  Scamander,  which 
was  lost  out  of  our  maps. *— That  this  is  a  fact,  and  no  hypothesis,  may 
he  seen  by  consulting  Mr.  JTAnvilles  Map  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
M.*  De  la  Rochettes  Map  of  the  Propontis.  Two  higher  authorities  there 
are  not.  p.  1 18»  And  what  are  these  eminent  Geographers  introduced 
to  prove  ?  to  shew,  that  in  Mr.  D' AnvilleKs  Map— no  trace  of  Cheva- 
liers Scamander  will  be  found,  nor  any  issue  of  a  stream  into  the  JEgean. 
In  De  la  Rochettes  map,  the  brook  (Scamander)  appears  as  ft  was  taken 
from  Mr.  Wood,  reduced  in  its  course  By  half  (and  the  utmost  length 
©f  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  but  five  or  six  miles)  and'  unknown  to 
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him  fir  the  Scamander.  ibid.  Surely  this  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Chevalier,  nor  does  it  betray  much  sagacity  in  the  B.  C.  For> 
when  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Chevalier  is  to  be  proved,  two  persons  of 
the  highest  authority  are  introduced  to  shew,  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
it*  Yet  it  is  still  maintained,  that  Chevalier  has  discovered  the  true  Sca- 
mander,-and  Homer  is  consistent,  p.  119.  To  the  evidence  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen above  should  be  added  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Morritt  of 
Strabo  42nd  Strabds  informer,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  to  whom  as  lie  in* 
timates,  the  Scamander  seems  not  to  have  been  known,  p.  113.  Yet  it 
has  been,  said  by  the  B.  C.  p.  117. — Strabo  declares,  that  the  face  of 
the  ivhole  country ]  is  in  correspondence  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Ifiad, 
ana  that  the  features  are  marked  too  strongly  to  be  mistaken.  Presently 
we  hear  a  different  story,  and  we  find  Strabo  in  the  very  same  page  re* 
presented,  as  mistaken,  and  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  grand  error,  ia 
not  knowing  one  river  from  the  other.  After  this,  strange  to  tell  I 
the  B.  C.  asks,  p.  119.  Shall  it  be  said  then,  that  Demetrius*  who 
lived  at  Scepsis,  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  river  that  washed  the  walls 

of  his  own  City?  He  answers— -jot. This  is  an  argument  of  great  ap~ 

pearance,  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  s  account  of  the  Scepsians,  who  did 
not  know  their  own  river*  We  are  here  bewildered  in  an  almost  inex- 
plicable maze ;  and  the  only  inference,  that  can  be  made,  I  think,  is 
this.  If  the  two  Modern  Geographers  of  so  great  character*  had  so 
little-  acquaintance  with  these  rivers  :  and  if  Strabo  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  them :  also  if  Demetrius,  a  native,  did  not  know 
the  stream,  that  washed  the  walls  of  his  own   City ;  I  fear,  that  after 
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so  many  Centuries  our  researches  are  quite  fruitless,  and  our  de- 
terminations little  better  than  a  dream.  Not  only  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  and  Strabo,  but  Hesliaea  Alexandrina,  who  lived  in  the  town 
Troas,  and  wrote  concerning  the  war,  could  not  determine,  where 
Troy  stood.  Strabo  L.  13,  p.  894,.  Yet  we  see  Persons  at  this  day 
determining  about  the  City,  and  its  Rivers,  presuming  to  have  mote 
intelligence,  than  thp  Natives  had  two  thousand  years  ago.  They 
have  accordingly  told  us#  as  has  been  seen,  that  the  River  was  .deeper 
before  its  junction,  than  afterwards;  that  it  ran  through  the  Camp; 
and  was  no  impediment  to  the  Combatants,  but  of  great  use ;  as  it 
afforded  fresh  water  at  its  mouth,  and  was  shallow  at  its  entrance 
,into  the  sea.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  evidence,  which  they 
Jjayp  laboured  to  introduce, 

I  must  confess,  that  amidst  the  great  evolution  of  words,  and 
the  quick  transitions  of  the  B.  C.  ia  this  Treatise,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  apprehend  his  meaning.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  is  too 
much  enveloped  to  be  easily  discovered.  He  mentions  the  places  upon 
the  -flSgean  sea,  and  tbe  order,  in  which  they  are  represented  by  Pliny, 
This  series,  he  says,  likt  many  others  in  Pliny,  is  confused,  but  yet  taken 
'  from  good  authority,  p.  J 21.  What  signifies  this  authority,  if  Pliny 
describes  thing*  so  as  not  to  be  understood  ?  JVe  have  here,  says  the 
B.  C.  tbtee  Scamanders;  one  that  fails  into' the  JEgean,  and  afterwards 
Xcintbus  and  Pala-Scamander,  both  tbe  same  as  the  first,  and  both  falling 
with  the'  Simois  into  the  Creek  harbour.     But  we  have  likewise  a  fact, 
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vf  which  loth  Chevalier  and  M&rritt  avail  'themselves,  to  prove  that  the 
diversion  of  the  Scamander  from  its  natural  course,  into  the  channel  it  now 
occupies,  is  as  old  as  Pliny.— This  is  an  evidence  of  high  importance,  p. 
121.  Here  is  matter  of  great  importance  mentioned,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  the  least  consequence.  We  want  to  know,  if  it  be 
possible  to  be  obtained,  where  we  can  find  the  river  of  Homer  ?  And 
we  "have  above  a  most  unsatisfactory  process,  and  infinite  labour  ex- 
pended, to  shew,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Instead  of  any  true 
discovery  we  are  treated  with  three  Scamanders,  a  number  unknown 
to  the  Poet,  and  to  all  the  learned  world ;  and  we  are  told,  how  things 
were  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  instead  of  the  time  of  Homer,  But  I  may 
appear  too  precipitate :  for  in  the  Review  for  the  Month  of  December 
mention  is  made  of  the  Gentlemen,  who  have  visited  this  part  of  the 
world $  and  they  all  assert  that  the  old  channel  of  the  Scamander  to  its 
junction  with  the  Simois,  is  still  visible,  still  capable  of  being  traced  through 
its  whole  extent,  and  still  receives  the  drippings  &f  its  ancient  occupant, 
however  now  diverted  in  an  opposite  direction,  p.  633.  This  channel, 
which  seems  to  be  no  better  than  a  dry  ditch,  runs,  contrary  to  the 
course  of  most  streams,  near  the  coast,  and  parallel  to  it.  And  not- 
withstanding the  elegance  of  the  language,  I  cannot  believe,  that  the 
ancient  occupant,  which  afforded  these  drippings,  was  the  Scamander 
of  Homer,  which  took  its  rise  in  Mount  Ida.  Nor  could  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  have  been  close  to  the  sea  shore  (p.  633,  line  26,)  which 
is  represented  by  the  Poet  higher  up,  and  near  Troy,     But  the  B.  C. 
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insists,  that  such  was  the  rivers  course:  and  that  there  were  three 
Scamandcrs,  as  we  have  above  seen*  the  firft  of  which,  together  with 
the  Xaathus,  and  Pabescamander,  fall  into  the  ,/Egean  and  the  Greek 
harbour.  (February,  p.  121,  line  24.)  This  is  mentioned  as  an  article 
of  great  importance:  yet  the  learned  Writer  soon  afterwards  seems 
dissatisfied  with  his  determination;  and  much  in  doubt  about  one  of 
them.  He  accordingly  says,  we  must  leave  the  Commentators  of  Pliny 
to  dispose  of  bis  Xanthus  as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit,  (p.  1 2  J , 
line  32..)  This  is  a  very  compendious  way  of  compromfsing  difficul- 
ties. In  the  me2n  time,  during  these  disquisitions  the  Camp  and  City 
are  not  considered,  nor  the  station  of  the  Ships  the  least  thought  of* 
We  must  therefore  leave  the  task  to  future  Commentators  to  dispose  of 
Jtbem  as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

As  I  had  engaged  in  a  subject,  which  was  rather  new,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  it  was  liable  to  opposition  :  and  consequently 
it  wa6  not  unexpected,  when  it  arrived.  But  from  whatever  quarter 
it  came,  I  imagined,  that  it  would  be  conducted  with  decency  and 
propriety,  and  a  strict  regard  to  truth.  Instead  of  these  I  have  been 
assailed  with  boyish  petulance,  and  wrangling,  and  have  found,  instead 
of  a  fair  and  ingenuous  disquisition,  a  continual  disposition  to  cavil; 
with  evasion,  and  subterfuge,  not  worthy  of  a  person  of  letters.  And 
this  has  been  attended  with  great  contempt,  and,  I  am  obliged  to  say, 
with  many  unfair  representations.  It  gives  me  unfeigned  concern,  if 
any  thing,  which  I  here  say,  should  affect  the  character  of  the  Person, 

who 
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-wBa  preside*  as  the  true  British  Critic,  But  it  must  be  considerfed, 
that  I  have  also  a  character  to  maintain,  which  is  equally  dear  to  mtf. 
This  has  been  unduly  arraigned,  both  now,  and  at  other  times,  as  I 
can,  if  called  upon,  amply  shew :  and  these  unjust  censures  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  quarter,  whence  I  little  thought,  that  they  would  have 
been  derived..  I  leave  it  to  the  learned  World  to  judge,,  whether  h 
Ikave said  too  nrucb  after  so  much  unmerited  hostility? 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Review,  p;  133,  there  is  a  compliment 
paid,  attended  with  a  wish,  that  Mr.  R.  bad  youth  and  strength  t<r 
take  a  voyage  to,  what  is  called,  the  Troad.  But  the  compliment 
has  been  cancelled,  before  it  was  made,  by  much  antecedent  ill  will, 
and  false  allegations..  A*  to  the  expedition  proposed,  I  would  as  soon 
go  in  quest  of  Utopia,  or  of  the  Car ib  Island  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  his  Cabin ;  and  I  should  return  with  equal  emolument;  A  Person 
in*  the  vicinity  of  the.  Wreken,  or  Plinlimmon,  may  be  more  successful 
in  his  inquiries,  than  within  the  purlieus  of  Ida.  From  the  two  former 
he  would  obtain  just  nothing  :  from  the  latter,,  worse  than  nothing. 
For  no  intelligence  is  preferable  to  wrong,  information;  It  is  better 
to  rest  totally  in  the  dark,   than  to  be  misled  by  an  Ignis  Fatuus* 

Before  I  conclude,.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  the  British  Critic  a 
lew  questions y  and  recapitulate  some  articles,  which  are  passed. 

_  Why  did  he  assert  so-incautiously,  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  imputed 
prejudice  to  all,  who  oppose  him ;   when  his  treatise  is  open  to  the 

whole 
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whole  World:  and  the  World  must  see  manifestly,  that  the  assertion 
i&  groundless  ?•  Review:  for  December  p«  633* 

Why  did  he  assert,,  that  Mr.  B.  challenged  all  opponents,  and! 
dared  every  kind  of  hostility,  when  there  is  not  in  all  that  he  hat 
written,, the  least  hint  of  any  such  presumption. and  defiance?  p.  632*, 

Why.  did  he  so.  ungraciously  insinuate, .  that  the  erudition  of 
Mr.  B.  was  a  mass  of  learning  without  common,  sense :  by  which* 
was  meant  a  mere  farrago,  and  confused.  Chaos:  learning  without: 
reason,  and  knowledge  without  judgment?  p;  633* 

Why  did  he,  again  shew  his   sovereign  contempt   by   repeating; 
the  same  censure,— This  is  a  Reasoner,  who  imputes  prejudice  to  all  v)bo 
%  shall  controvert  bis.  hypothesis  \ 'He  should  have  known,  that  caution; 
and  imputation  are  very,  different,  p.  640., 

Why  did  he  with  the  like  contetnpt  affirm,  that  the  learning  of 
Mr.  B«  is  only  pageantry,  and  his  erudition  trappings  ;    his  suppositions 
extravagant  beyond  ail  bounds :.  that  he  raises  objections  as  children^  build 
'houses  on  the  sand9  merely  for  the  pleasure,  of  kicking  them  down?  p. 

(>33>  634>  (>3S- 

Why  does  he  speak  ^f  him  as  a  person  of  probity  without  ve- 
racity ?   Why  did  he  not  at  the  same  time  give  him   sight  without 
vision,  and  speech  without  elocution  ?  and  insist,  that  truth  and  per- 
.  jury  are  synonymous  ?  p.  639,  . 

Why 
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Wliy  did:  he  insist,  that   the   Treatise   of  Mr.  B^  was    written 
tfiirty  year*  before  the-  publication,    from   Mr.   B's  own  testimony^ 
whereas  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  groundwork  only  was  then  laid?;. 
How  came  he  to  think,  that  the  commencement  of  a  thing  and  the: 
completion  were  the  same  f- 

Howcamf  he-  to  insist;  that  the  same  article  was  written  in  two 
different  Treatises  at  the  same  inStatit :   a  paradox  never  before  heard' 
of  ?    Why.  did.  he  not  also  maintain*  that-a  man  may.  be  in. two  piaces 
at  once?,  p^  649^ 

Why  did  He  give  way  to  snch *  illwill  and !  intemperance,  as»  to  say? 
thatr  Mr}  'MorrittY  indignationJis  just*   but'  not*  balf,<&bat    Mri  Bi 
<ksenres&  How  must  the  Reader  smile,, when *hf  finds*. .that* this  violent: 
wrath -originates  on  account  t  of  a  supposed,  SibyJ,  little  better  than,  a 
common  Gipsey;.  whose  father  was  turned  into  a  woman,  and  them 
back  again  to  a  man  3  and  whose  whole  history  is  a  fable !  p.  640. 

.  ,  :Why!,did<he  affirm;  that*  Mr.  B^  was  of.  a  decided  opinion,  wheir 
lhe«e,'Werg  th*efc  articles  mentioned? ,  and  he  determined  upon  none V 
p.  641.     Surely  there,  never  was  such  a  mistake. 

.     Why;  did  be  so  unttuly.atfkm,  that  Mr,  ;£.  had.  fixed  the  original? 
.Troy:  in.- Egypt ;j   and  then- make. *  train  ©f  inferences  from  it,,  when; 
Mr.  B;  to  repeatedly,  mentions  his  diffidence,  and  has  never  determined 
about  it:   but  leftit  intirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader  ?^  p;.634»- 

S;  Why. 
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Why  did  he  affirm,  that  from  the  rape  of  Helen,  to  the  cqncluv 
sion  of  the  war,  there  were  but  fourteen  years,   wbea  Homer  says* 
*  that  there :  were  twenty  ?  p*  636* 

Why  did  he  assert,  that  ten  years  afterwards,  when  she  was 
returned  to  Sparta,  she  was  at  most  but  fifty  four  years  old?  whereas,. 
if  there  be  any  consistence  in  fable,  it  may  be  proved  from,  her  brothers 
of  die  same  age,,  who  bad  been  upon  the  Argpnautic  expedition,  that 
she  must  have  been  far  above  aa  hundred,  p,  637* 

Why  did  he  give  to  Agamemnon  such  extensive  rnteK  almost 
over  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  when  six  provinces  only  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  he  makes  five  of  them  independent  of  him  I  jx  638, 

Why  likewise  did  he  make  him  sovereign,  over  so*  many  Cities 
in  the  same  region*  when  the  Poet  in-  his  Catalogue  out- of  fifty,  and 
more,  allots  only  eleven  to  his  command?  p.  638.'  . 

Why  did  he  make  Argos  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  Agamem- 
non's Capital  Mycene,  when  Homer  expressly  declares*  that  ft  was 
under  another  King  (Diomede)  of  great  authority,  and  power  ?  pu  63JL 

Why  did  he  suppose*  that  Ithaea,  the  Island  of  Ulysses,  was 
attached  to  Epirus?  whereas  Homer  makes*  no  mention .  of  Epirus : 
but  places  the  region  in  after  times  so-  catted/  under  the  dominion  of 
another  Chieftan :  hence  it  could  not  belong  to  Ulysses;  p;  642. 

How  could  he  run  into  this  mistake,  about  Ithaca,  when  all  his- 

tory, 
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tory,  and  every  Map,  most  shew,  that  it  lay  opposite  to  Achaia  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  not  far  from  Pylos,  and  the  realm  of  ancient 
Nestor  ?^ 

Why  did  he  assert,  that  the  Grecians  before  the  war  of  Troy; 
lived  scattered  abroad  in  Villages,  and  not  cooped  up  in  Cities,  when 
Homer  mentions  so  many  Cities  of  antiquity  and  repute  :  and  the 
Author  himself  speaks  of  them  in  some  parts  as  so  numerous*  that 
Writers  could  hardly  arrange  them  in  true  order?  p.  637. 

Why  did  he  maintain,  when  Greece  was  in  a  predatory  state*  and 
was  overrun  with  roving  banditti,  that  people  in  these  defenceless 
villages  were  in  a  state  of  comparative  safety  ?  p.  6$j. 

Why  did  he  maintain  this  paradox  above*  when  Homer  on  the 
contrary  intimates*  that  even  large  Cities  were  not  secure  without 
walls  ?  ibid. 

Why  did  he,  in  order  to  make  the  great  army  under  Agamem- 
non at  so  early  a  period  credible,  intimate  from  the  description  gfvem 
by  Mr.  Morritt,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  people  being  rude  and  un* 
civilized:  and  then  add  this  corollary, — That  an  uncivilized  state  of 
society  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  armies  of  -great  magnitude  than  a 
period  after  civilization  has  taken  place  ?  ibrd. 

Why  did  he  not  consider*  and  solve,  what  his  Friend,  Mr.  M. 
says  to  the  contrary  in  another  place*  where  he  intimates,  that  the 
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Grecians  before  the  war  of  Troy  were  by  no  means  uncivilized  ?  Why 
does  he  pass  over  in  silence  such  an  instance  of  inconsistency  ?  If 
this  were  the  real  state  of  the  Country,  all  the  arguments  for  its 
wonderful  population,  and  for  the  great  armies,  which  are  supposed: 
to  have  been  raised,  amount  to  nothing. 

Why    does  he  pass  over  the  dilerpma,  into  which  his  friend  is- 
brought  by  these  notions  ?   He  says*—  We  should  reflect*  that  soon  after 
the    Trojan  wars    Greece   underwent  a  cruel  revolution.     Among   other 
misfortunes  we  are  told,  that  the  manners   and  civilization   of  Greece^ 
cf  which  Homer  is  at  once  a  witness  and  a  proof  were  thrown  back  into 
barbarism,  from  which  neither  their   arts  nor  sciences  emerged,    till  the* 
<*ge  °f  the  Pisistratida.     This  civilization*  and  these  arts  and  sciences, 
must  have  existed  before  the  war,  if  they  were  ruined  so  soon  after- 
But  the  Author  has  mentioned,  that  all  before  was  rude  and  barba- 
rous.    And  if  they  did  exist,   how  could  the  Poet,  who  was   born 
two  or  three,  or,  as  some  say,  four  hundred  years  after  the  war,  have 
been  witness  t*  an  event  so  far  antecedent  ?  Science  is  said  to  have, 
revived  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidaa.     But  Homer  could  no  more 
share  an  advantage  after  his  death,  than  he  could  a  blessing  before  his 
birth.     In  the  interval  between  the  two  aeras,   Learning    and  Philo- 
fophy  did  increase  greatly.     But  the  Author  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  time  of 
obscurity,  and  ignorance.     I  want  therefore  to  know  that  age  of  civi- 
lization, which  was  so  early  ruined,  and  so  late  in  its  revival ;  of  which 
Homer  was  a  witness  and  a  proof 

How 
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How  could  the  British  Critic  he  so  mistaken,  as  to  deny,  that 
Aftis,  and  Cybele  Berecynthia,  were  not  Trojan  Deities :  and  to  affirm, 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and  of  the 
Hellespont?  whereas  Virgil,  Apollonhis,  and  every  Writer,  that  de- 
scribes  them,  place  them  particularly  in  the  Region  of  Troas ;  and  also 
-mention  their  worship  upon  the  coast,  and  upon  Mount  Ida.  p.  641. 

Why  did  he  reprehend  Mr.  B.  for  a  passage  quoted  from  Liba- 
nius,  and  affirm  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ancient  Historians  ?  whereas 
410  Historian  has  a  syllable  about  it  excepting  one,  Herodotus,  who 
is  the  father  of  history;  who  lived  at  the  time:  and  he  has  afforded 
a  full  confirmation,  p.  639. 

Why  did  he  insist,  that  the  title  iEgyptius  given  to  a  person  in 
Ithacfa  by  Homer,  bad  no  relation  to  Egypt,  contrary  to  aH  analogy,  and 
grammar,  and  ixi  I  may  be  allowed  in  this  one  instance  to  speak  so 
boldly)  contrary  to  common  sense?  How<:ame  he  not  to  distinguish 
between  an -epithet  arid  a  proper  name?  p.  641. 

How  could  he  venture  to  maintain,  that  the  histoVy  of  Tantalus, 

the  son  of  Jupiter  Phrygius,  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and  of  his  son 

!£elop$  with  hi*  ivory  shoulder,  was  as  regular,  consequently,  <as  it  is 

itiHrtiated*'  as  credible,  as  any  of  the  Saxon  dynasties  during  the  Hep- 

'  ta^hy ^'Neither  Hengrst,  nor    Horsa,   supped  wkh   the   Gods;    ndr 

-was-  the  sen  of  Pcnda  eaten,  and  boiled  a  second  time.  p.  635. 

/   Why  did  he  affirm,   that  Homer  never  was  in  Egypt,  because  in 

his 
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his  Poems  about  Troy  in  Phr^gia,  he  makes  no  mefctidiS  of  the  Py- 
ramids, near  Ida,  or  the  Scamander?  p.  64a. 

Why  did  he  maintain,  that  Homer  himself  proves  his  ignorance  of 
Egypt*  when  he  tells  us>  that  a  bird  could  not  fly  in  a  whole  year  to 
the  extent  of  Menelauss  wanderings  in  that  country?  p.  641.  Whereas 
there  is  not  a  word  said  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of  it,  nor  of  the 
Herbe's  wandering  there.  The  Poet  is  speaking  of  the  vastness  of  the 
ocean,  which  a  bird  could  *ot  traverse,  and  return;  in  that  time.  How 
can  he  from  a  Birds  flying  over  the  ocean  prove,  that  Homer  never 
was  in  Egypt? 

As  Mr.  Morritt  has  done  Mr.  B.  the  honotir  of  giving  an  answer 
Co  what  he  had  written,  the  B.  C.  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  upon 
his  guard,  when  he  mentions,  that  out  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
three  arguments  he  has  considered  only  forty  one.  p..  634*  This  is 
an  uncommon  way  of  confuting  a  treatise,  when  two  parts  out  of 
three  are  left  intirely  unnoticed.  I  could  add  to  these;  strictures 
largely,  were  I  required ;  but  I  trust,  that  what  I  have  said  will  be 
sufficient, 

These  mistakes,  which  originated  in  the  la^uriancy  of  Mr. 
Morritt's  fancy,  the  British  Critic  lias  taken  to  himself  by  his  adoption 
and  sanction:  and,  as  if  the  animadversions  of  the  former  Gentleman 
were  not  sufficient,  he  has  considerably  increased  them.  There  is  one 
Person  in  particular,  to  whom  the  world  will  necessarily  look  up,  as 
responsible  for  these  misrepresentations.     And  this  question,  as  I  have 

said 
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sard  before,  will  be  put  to  him,  and  he  will  be  asked,— If  Be 
could  not  see  such  mistakes*  wby  did  be  write  ?  If  be  did  see  tbem,  why 
did  be  support  them  contrary  to  conviction  and  conscience  ?  Whoever 
assumes  the  prerogative  of  judging  upon  all  Science,,  and  determining 
upon  every  branch  of  Literature  >  lastly  of  passing  such  severe  sentence 
repeatedly  upon  unfortunate  delinquents,  should  be  more  upright  and 
perfect  himself. 

But  the  learned  Critic  may  declare,  as  I  have  before  intimated,, 
that  neither  the  mistakes,  nor  the  strictures  in  his  Review,  were  from 
his  own  pea.  He  may  insist,  that  the  confusion  of  sentences,  and 
the  confusion  of  ideas ;.  also  the  inconsistency,  and  manifold  miscon- 
ceptions, must  shew,  that  they  were  from  another  hand;  Why  then 
were  they  adopted  ?  And  granting  the  fact,  this  excuse  affords  no 
satisfaction,  nor  consolation,  to  me.  If  I  am  assasinated,  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  whether  I  am  stabbed  with  a  keen  and  envenomed* 
stiletto :  or  goaded  by  a  dirk  or  dagger,  more  dull,  and  worse  tempered^ 
He*  that  applies  the  tool,  is  answerable  for  the  consequence** 
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ADDITIONAL   REMARKS 


ON   THE 


TOPOGJLAPHY   OF   THE    TROAD,  (3c. 


IN  the  courfe  of  laft  fpring,  Mr.  Bryant  publifhed  in  anfwer  to 
a  Book  of  mine*  fome  Obfervations  ;  in  which  I  was  informed 
for  the  firft  time,  that  I  had  miftaken  Vindication  for  Abufe,  ancl 
with  the  moil  difingenuous  malice,  had  blackened  and  detracted 
from  a  character  univerfally  and  defervedly  efteemed  by  all  men  of 
literature.  If  I  was  in  fad:  guilty  of  this  charge,  I  merited,  for 
I  provoked,  the  anfwer  Mr.  Bryant  has  honoured  me  with ;  but  as 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  contribute  at  all  to  the  fupport  of  his 
hypothefis,  I  difregarded  the  perfonal  cenfures  which  he  was  pleafed 
to  inflidl  upon  me.  Unfortunately  for  himfelfthe  learned  Con- 
ductor of  the  Britifh  Critic  differed  from  Mr.  Bryant;  not  only  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the. Trojan  War,  but  alfo  on  the  opinion  he  formed  of 
my  publication ; .  in  which  he  did  not  perceive  that  virulence  of 
inveftive,  that  mean  fpirit  of  difingenuous  cavil  attributed  to  it,  by 
that  Gentleman.  This  has  drawn  upon  him -f  a  reply,  which,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  is  longer  and  ftronger  in  proportion  to  the 
offence^  and  to  the  literary  character  of  the  learned  Conductor ; 
who  differed  from  Mr.  Bryant  on  two  points,  whereas  I  had  the 
lefs  misfortune  of  only  differing  upon  one.     My  petulance,  and 
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virulence  are  of  courfe  alluded  to  a  fecond  time ;  but  as  I  be- 
lieve few  who  read  my  book,  and  I  truft  ftill  fewer  who  know 
my  character,  ferioufly  entertain  this  opinion  of  me,  I  fhould 
have  continued  to  acqurefce  in  filence,  if  I  had  not  thought  that 
fome  of  the  topographical  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Bryant  in 
his  laft  publication,  were  founded  on  a  miftaken  notion  of  the 
country.;  to  which  I  might  have  contributed,  by  the  confufion  and 
obfcurity  he  fometimes  complains  of  in  my  narrative.  I  wrote  at 
firft,  as  I  profefled,  folely  with  the  intention  of  adding  to  Mr. 
Chevalier,  the  teftimony  he  deferves  from  every  traveller  in  thfc 
Troad ;  but  in  order  to  make  that  teftimony  of  any  avail,  it  was 
qeceflary  toanfwer  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bryant; 
fince  if  they  were  unanfwerable,  Troy,  which  never  exifted 
at  all,  could  not  exifl  where  he  places  it,  "  In  the  anfwer  I  have 
made*  there  is,"  I  am  told,  "  too  much  Afperity,  and  unmerited 
cenfure;"  of  this  I  am  not  a  fair  judge,  the  reader  muft  decide 
between  us;  but  I  maybe  allowed  to  add,  that  if  there  is,*  it 
was  unintentional,  and  certainly  did  not  flow  from  the  malignity  to 
which  Mr.  Bryant  afcribes  it.  But  I  have  accufed  him  (he  fays*) 
both  with  want  of  probity  and  want  of  erudition.  One  charge  I 
certainly  made,  and  that  becaufe  I  thought  it  grounded  :  from  the 
great  ftrefs  he  lays  upon  fome  writers  of  later  ages,  whilft  he  almoft 
fets  afide  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus ;  and  from 
the  very  ftrong  deductions,  which  he  makes  from  what  I  thought 
weak'  grounds,  I  conceived,  that  be  was  warped  by  a  love  of  fyftem; 
and  I  believe  I  was. hot  fingular  in  that  opiniori.  T never  fuppofecT 
Mr.  Bryant  guilty  of  "  wilful  perverfion  of  the  truth"  from 
any  motive;  but  f  .knew  that  a  preconceived  fyftem  often  makes 
men  fee  every  argument  through  a  diftorted  medium,  and  induces 
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them  to  imagine  a  thoufand  proofs  and  allufions  in  paflages,  which 
either  do  not  apply  to  the  fubjedt,  or  make  diredlly  againft  their 
fuppofitions.  This  then  was  not  accufing  him  of  want  of  probity % 
but  only  of  prejudice ;  and  I  fupported  the  accufation  by  referring  to 
feveral  paflages,  which  I  thought  thefe  caufes  had  induced  him  to 
mifreprefent.  I  added  that,  "the  reader  muft  judge  whether  his 
ftatements  were  perfectly  fair,"  and  intimated  that  "  fome  of  the 
quotations  Were  unwarranted ;  fome  of  the  tranflations  materially 
differing  from  the  originals  ;  and  fome  of  the  paflages  erroneoufly 
tranfcribed  from  the  originals  themfelves  j"  all  which  I  attributed 
to  the  fame  motive,  namely,  love  of  Syfem ;  a  fource,  from  which 
fimilat  evils  have  very  frequently  flowed.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that** 
I  acciife  Mr*  Bryant  of  "  abfurdity,  futility,  and  ignorance  ?"  from 
this  chiarge  I  appeal  to  my  own  book ;  I  never  do.  In  one  place-f* 
I  notice  an  ■"  abfurdity  arifing  from  Mr.  Bryant's  fuppofition,"  and 
I  (hew  that  it  follows  from  adopting  fuch  fuppofition  implicitly : 
but  this*  mode  of  arguing  exabfurdo  is  extremely  common,  and  I 
never  heard  before  that  it  implied  z&y^perfonal.  abfurdity- in  the 
adyerfary ;  ptKerwife  Euclid  is  very  abuiive.  Of  Mr.  Bryant's 
futility r  I  lay  no  more  than  of  his  abfurdity  ;  I  accufe  fome; 
of  his  arguments  as  futile,  that  is  as  not  being  to  the  purpofe; 
furely  .this  futility 'does  not  attach  upon  Mr.  Bryant,  but  only 
upon  the  particular  arguments  alluded  to.  But,  X  Mr.  Bryant  fays, 
that  *'  h  fcave  given  my  opinion  of  his  Erudition,  by  faying 
Mn.'Bryafitfc*  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  with  which  he  is  engaged 
is  merely  *>aal  ^ar  with  that  of  themoft  ignorant,"  for  which  he- 
refers  to  his":  anfwer  to  the  Vindication,  p.  72.  But  fee  the  Vin- 
dication itfelf  where  thefe  words  occur,  (p.  31.V  "  What  Mr; 
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Bryant  fays  of  his  [Homer's]  Life,  farther  than  conje&ure  is  of  no 
weight;  notwithftanding  his  well  known  erudition,  his  authority 
(not  bis  knowledge)  on  this  fubje£l  (viz.  Homer's  Life  and  Country) 
is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  moil  ignorant."  If  this  paflage  is  not 
perverted  by  Mr.  Bryant's  reprefentation  of  it,  I  have  paffed  a  very 
wanton  and  odious  cenfure  on  his  ignorance ;  but  if  it  is  pervert- 
ed, as  I  truft  is  evident  from  this  parallel,  of  what  is  he  guilty? 
of  an  additional  mifreprefentation  of  a  cited  paflage,  to  which  I 
leave  the  reader  to  aflign  a  motive.  My  aflertion  is  true,  that  no 
man,  whatever  be  his  erudition,  has  been  at  any  time  able  to  afcer- 
tain  the  country  and  parentage  of  Homer.  •  Reading,  however  ex- 
tenfive,  is  of  no  avail,  where  there  are  no  documents  extant  but  fuch 
as  are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  Now  in  the  Expostulation 
(p.  67.)  Mr.  Bryant  himfelf  accufes  the  Britifli  Critic  of  afcribingto 
him  too  determined  an  opinion  concerning  Homer  and  his  hiftory. 
For  fays  he,  "  The  Britifh  Critic  is  very  wrong  to  defcribe  Mr. 
Bryant  as  Jo  determined  in  his  opinion  concerning  Homer  and  his 
hiftory.  Mr.  Bryant  propofes  it  with  fome  degree  of  uncertainty 
and  lays  it  with  proper  caution  before  the  reader.  In  page  $$  (of 
his  firft  work)  his  words  are  if  I  might  hazard  a  conjecture  about 
Homer  in  Egypt.  In  another  place,  p.  60.  he  fays,  J  am  induced 
*o  helieve—From  the  evidence  given ,  we  may  I  think  conclude]  &c.  &c." 
A  little  above*  he  fays  that  he  cannot  have  entertained  a  decided 
opinion  about  Homer,  fince  he.  mentioned  three,  and  does  not 
know  on  which  to  determine.  In  what  then  does  he  contradict  my 
aflertion  ?  All  he  fays  of  Homer  is  conjecture ;  and  his  opinion  fo 
undetermined  for  want  of  data  that  ignorance  is  equally  fatisfaCtory. 
Had  I  faid  Mr.  Bryant  was  ignorant  of  <c  thcfubjeft  with  which  he 
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was  engaged  "  viz.  tfre  writings  of  Homer  and  the  war  of  Troy,  I 
(hould  have  been  very  defervedly  cenfured  (ox  petulance  and  grofs  ill 
manners.  But  I  only  doubt  his  authority  where  he  doubts  it  himfelf ; 
and  I  afterwards  pay,j}tfe  dp&rence.to  the  ingenuity  of  fome^f  his 
conjectures  about  Hgpqer;*  but  contend  (as  I  always  muft)  that-qo, 
inference  can  reafonably  bedraiyn  from  the  ftories  concerning  himf[ 
which  at  all  affe&s  the  nature  of.  thequ^ftion  tobe  difcufled ;  viz* 
the  exiftence  of  Troy,  aad  tfre  hiftorrcal  truth  of  t^be'war.  If  I  have 
treated  Mr*  Bryant's  arguments  with  unbecoming  levity ,  it  ^eftainjy 
proceeded  not  from  any  contempt  of  his  perfon,;.or  his  talents; 
but  levity  is  fbmetimes  the  fault  of  youth,  and  I  fubmit  to  the  ani- 
mady^rfions  he  has  thought  proper  to  beftow  upon  my  time  of  Ufe, 

I  own  that  with  regard  {p  thegeneral  queftion of  the  probability* 
or  improbability  of  Homer's  Story,  I  cannot  perceive  in  either  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  late  publications  that  he  has  brought  any  new  argu- 
ments forward,  which  materially  afieft  it  in  either  way.     He  has 
rather  try 'd  to  fet  afide  fame  of  the  anfwers  I  had  made  tp  his  ori- 
ginal work,  in  which  I  do  not  think  he  has  entirely  fucceeded.     In 
the  courfe  of  this  I  (hall  notice  fome  in  fiances.     He  thinks  at  all 
events,  that  the  geography  of  the  plain  of  Ilitqn,  as  giveafby-Mf. 
Chevalier,  Dallaway,  andmyfelf,  is  ftill  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  Iliad;  and  renews  obje&ions,,  which  appear ,to  me  toarifefrom 
a  mifconception  of  the  real  geography  of  the,  Coaft.     The  points 
he  chiefly  infifts  on  are,  the  courfe  wehave  aflignedtothe  S,caawderf 
and  the  fituations  of  Gargarus,  and  Troy  itfelf.  As  Mr.  Bryant  has. 
again  repeated  thefe  objections  in  his  Expostulation,  addreffed  to  the 
Britifh  Critic,  if  there  is  any  obfcurity  in  the  defcription  I  have 


NOTE.,. 
#  Vindication,  p.  76. 


p^blifhed, 


(  t  ) 

^ubbfliedv  it  is  m  fame  :mea£ure\  uiquxdmrt  ujiottiffe'to  clear  it  up, 
tbaothe|bint&on'.whicltivb.ari'at»ifluenjay  befarifly^Aawi.1  :  ' 

«•  -Thte^fcttthartd^'Ss -laid d6fchW*M  C&HRejVWap;'  and:irr 
(fo6fcof**r-:  DaHav%Tahd  friyftlrV  Vllts^Ftif-tBfe^fiin'ithmtediatel^ 
beloWTrdy,  and  flcirting  the*  weft' flair  of  4hfe  phin' For  fom'e  miles; 
turns  Suddenly;- a^^6u¥s-iWI\Vafe^h'rtJ^^?ftrait  artificial  carta! 
into  the  &g*an  o&  fhe 'fttttfrlKte  rb:f*  the  :S^aean'  'promontory.  -  Art 
aodi&r-edarfe'  ft-  M "'traceable'  !fif6m:  the'  conimehdemerrt  of  tWs1' 
afrfificmP  canal  ;\vhk?h  appeirato'have  been  fhe  original -natural  bed 
of  the  river .:  This  buing'tfieed  out,  terminates  in1  a  foi&er  ftream1 
WBiitt^lfrfcehd^  tfatfi  thfe mou^ihs, ^iiittiori  thtf  eafteht  fide of  iKP 
plain;  and,  after  the  conflux,  pours  itfelf  into  the  Hellefpont  on 
tte^fterri:fide  of  the'  §ig*kr^Ablyr  Tb:tHisf  fecoml  frter 
fb  chara&erifed  wtefeve  affifcrfed  the  name  of  Simois.  Below  thV 
crjnfluenre  and  at  tfee  mbutH  of  the-  river,  tne'i&ited  ftre'ams  were1 
cMIed-  -&camMJkr:i  ft  \vas:  further  'ife'teoV  rrrat:rh<i  ftrea'tn  /;\ve  &HB& 
SdihA^dft?  ivas  a  dear  copious  brook,  and  that  its*  waters  We*e  nearly* 
the  fame  in  ievery  feafon  of  the  year  as  far  as  the  cbfcflif&ifcV;  'ttia? 
tiie  other  ftream,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  violent  mountain  five^' 
fed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows,  and  the  rains  that  fell  oA Tdi'^SK^ 
therefore  was  frequently  very  fmall,-  and  even  dry  in  Summer,  very 
turbitlent,  and  Considerably  large  In- Winter*  Below  the  Confluence',' 
the'uiuted  ftream  (Scamander)  was  of  courfe  proportionally  variables 
And  this  defcription  is  aflerted^to  be*  confonant  to  the  intimations' 
<*F  Homerr  •' :     ;  *    .     .  r  - 1  •*■■-.,.■■  i 

-.*!:<■  :.;   ■     ■■;;  ;      .  '     ■/■■•  .1  .  .:.  .    <-'..  :r-\n 

NOTE. 


•  See  Chevalier  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  DalTaway  on  Conftantinople.     Vindication,  p.  78-9, 
alfo  p.  86 and  /eg..  n  t,r;.;  ■•„  /  « 

.»'?rfiiI-£;  Mr. 


((f)) 

*    Mr.  Bryant  maker  feveraf  ohjaa6HrinfS>  to: this  whole  iyftt hi. .   For 
he  fay?,  fir(l  •*  that  the  Schmaridw  of  Homer  was  a  larger  river  than 
the  Simois,    ,$  hecaufeL  the  waters   of  both  *rok*  thfe  ngme  of 
Scamander  below. ; the  jtmdtion,  and  xipvbt oaf  $icriaist  that  liver 
together  with  its  name  xdzs  ahforbed  in'thp'  Scamander;  the  fmaller 
in  the  greater,   of  which  there  are  as  many  inftahees.  as,  there,  jara 
rivers/'     Not  quite  fo  many,  fince  not  to  travel  very  far,  the  Oufe, 
a  very  inconfiderable  ftreain,  gives  its  name  to  the  united  waters  of 
the  Swale  and  Urdy  each  of  whieh  is  above  a   hundred  times  its 
bulk.     The  Scamander  is  in  Summer  generally  larger  than  the 
Simois,  (which  in  great  droughts  entirely  difappears)  and  therefore 
more  likely  ta  retain  its  name;  and   this  eircumftance  had  been 
mentioned-  both  by  Chevalier  arid  tny felf,  as  a  probable  caufe  of 
this  Singularity.  And  a  little  below  j»Mr.  Bryant  fays,  Mr.  M.  was 
miftaken  in  fbme  Aegtce,  becaufe  "  The  Scamander  did' not  firft 
recfeive  its  nameafterthe  jxmftion  but  far  above."     It  ceKkirily  did 
feceive  the-name  far  above;  fofar  above,  as  at  the  two  four&s 'near 
theSBian  gate  •  Wh^Homermehtiofis  theJ*  ^otdi^nryxi  £k*ptfctf*gtaJ 
frimv'tol***     Nor  does  Mr;  M7.  any  where  intimate  a  word  to  tfa 
c'6htriry:;  $6  apprehends  the&  is1  a:  mifl&ke/as  hi  cahnet'ffod^'dtt 
paflagfeMr.  ^ant^lre^aH^efoy^    ;  ;    •  v    :-  ^ >':'[:  1 1\'-'-> 

.In  thft  hext  phce^  Hfi  ?#«>*  aflfrt*,  th^^h&^^A^T  F3f&P 
principal  riv^r;  b*c»ufe  «£  j&t  eflfohgl*  applied  jpjit,  by  W?naer,  J 
Haiw  flHsm  Jtbftt:foms  j|^jthffe.i^JKhefii  af9:fl^.  ii%C9Sqp^lT^9  JYAtJj* 
fmall  ftream,  as  evggoog,  xahiggoos,  &c.  I  have  alfo  (hewn  that  in 
winter  the  united Jireams,  werg  pfjfap  very  confiderable,  and  that  the 
Scamander  in  that  part  was  xoWo;  ug>a$,  ^iva^,  fiaSrvSimt  &c. 

...    '.  '>':"+^\.'    ./»  ■••  'jfiaca  oil  3. ,;! .     o.    t     'j.-ynii    •      f.  ,.i  .,  .N  .;*    ;  F>~..r,r,J   j 

-i. -:..'/ w»      >i   )I    «v{    ;  ?r./-v^*  ^y?*S.  WQfjttS  .".r-  ..-..■!.:.  f..:s  ,    ..  ..*  rj  -r4  r!i  eifi  ->  -  < 

"•   ..  T  .   '•.    .,d  .%.,  ,v»r  '^  f./'  ;  ■  !    -:•:  *  :<^  -  r'  m  i  .<«       ,  ■  -'■/  -wv  -jiS -f-j  ^i  3*  o2   .fni:o;J) 


f  t  . 


Tf„    ?  .     -  and 
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and  amply  justified  all  thefe  epithets!  Now  a  very  exa&  idea  of  its 
fize  above  the  confluence  may  be  gathered  from  many  paflages  in 
Homer,  which  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  Mr.  Bryant's  fuppo- 
fit  ion,  and  are  fo  particular,  that  they  are  worth  a  hundred  epithets. 
A  fingle  tree  torn  down  by  Achilles  formed  a  bridge  acrofs  it,  which 
is  thus  defcribed :  * 

Oe   Sf  rfofo  V*  Mfri»- 

KptfAtw  gLttclvt*  SiStrtr  intivyp  St    xaAa  ftiS^a. 

It  alfo  appears  from  feverai  paflages,  ^haJ  it  was  fordable+^ear  the 
Camp.,  therefore  not  very  far  from  the  Se*,  a  cijcumftance  totally 
incoqftjftent  with  the  character  Mr.  Bryant  wifties  to  affign  to  the 
riy^r.  ,  Of,  thefe.  intijnatipns  he  takes  little  <?r  no  notice,  but 
they  are(tQ  be;recondl^:tjo  thfuepit^tsgiyen  us  by,.$;Hon>er,i^d 

ip.OTfeMP.  do  it,  Ifupp^fed  that  the.fiiwt3^P&(jfa?^iW\^ 
the  other  founding  epithets  pf  ,H$pier,  u^erallyiiye  of  the^fiz^^iid 
raging  of.  the.  ftream  in  winter*  below  \th&  confluence;  and  that,  the 
faffts;  which,  prove  the  Scamanderc;to A  tave  ^§en  lef^  cqniideraJJe^ 
either  happened  in  Summer,  when'tte,wate^ 
or  took  place  above  the  confluence.  Should  this  folution  not  be 
fleimed  fatisfa<$ar/i  perKaps  fome  bthd*  iftay  btf  given,  but  nine 
is  admiffible,  which  fujSgbfts '  kh&  StiAmknd**  to  be  larger  than 
Moiif.  Chevalier  defcribe&'ft;  '-'fejpe- it  will  -be  iiicoaiiftent  wish 
'«:  -i  '-    -    »*\    '■'-  l  ■/■;;!  I      .-:*>   ,:*..-.:'•«.  ,    o     .-■-  c-:   r •/••'. /:j!  I!  -r;/r 

:   •    ■    t    -  .    •••  .     -  "iv/   V'.'..  k   *   /.\      *   \  *K;    . 

*  Homer,  II.  f .  v.  242.—+  Homer,  II.  f .  v.  i/and  paffim. 

%  Indeed  in  II.  p.  v.  1.  andySy.  in  the  very  place  where  he  mentions  the  ford  cf  the  Xanihus* 

he  calls  the  river  Jtaw,  and  almoft  immediately  ajte^r  &*$*#-<>  «fy»pAnK  ;  yet  it  is  a  fordable 

dream.  So  we  fee  that  according  to  Homer  even  a  ford  may  be  called  &w,  Sec,  but  Mr.  Bryant 

fays  afterwards,   "  this'iaflthuVis  only  aA  arnrof  th^Scaitiandelr,  which  laft  river  was  urvtr 

fqrdedi"  being  hws,  ^%^i  fic.:  See Expefhilation)  p.  109.        '*'  -- 

2  Homer's 
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Homer's  defcription  where  he  is  moft  precife ;  and  fuch  a  charge 
of  inconfiftency  ought  to  be  founded  on  furer  grounds  than  a 
poetical  epithet.  Let  us  alfo  confider  the  nature  and  comparative 
fize  of  the  other  river,  the  Simois.  *  I  had  quoted  a  paflage  from 
Pope's  verfion  of  Homer,  (referring  to  the  greek  in  the  notes,)  in 
which  the  Xanthus  (as  I  faid,)  implores  the  aid  of  his  ally,  the 
Simois : 

Hafte  my  brother  flood, 
And  check  this  mortal,  whocontrouls  a  God  : 
Call  then  your  fubjeft  ftreams,  and  bid  them  roar  i 
From  all  your  fountains  fwell  your  watry  ftdre, 
With  broken  rocks,  and  with  a  load  of  dead, 
Charge  the  black  furge,  and  pour  it  on  his  head. 

This  is  perhaps  rather  a  loofe  verfion,  but  the  fenfe  is  nearly  the/ 
fame,  and  in  the  very  next  page  I  had  given  a  part  of  the  original, 
moft  material  to  my  purpofe.     I  quoted  alfo  two  lines  of  Pope  from 
the  twelfth  book,  which  either  I  or  the  printer  made  the  feventh  \\ 

And  gulphy  Simois  rolling  to  the  main, 
Helmets  and  fhields  and  godlike  heroes  flain. 

In  thefe  two  defcriptions,  I  faid,  the  Simois  was  chara&erifed  as  a 
violent  unequal  mountain  torrent,  rolling  down  in  his  "  black  furge/* 

NOTES. 

*  Vindication,  p.  83. 

+  Horn.  M.  22.  Km  2IM0EIS  #S-<  r«M*  (Uwfp*  %m  Tp$x*ju* 
Ktunnrw  i»  jurap-if  urn  npuS-t*  ym$  mt^m. 
Mr.  Bryant  fuppofed  Pope's  two  lines  ( to  be  a  verfion  of  mine,  and  concluded  that  I  had  mif- 
taken  the  Scamander  for  the  Simois,  as  the  Scamander  is  mentioned  in  the  7th  Book.  I  neither 
wrote  the  lines,  nor  was  I  guilt/  of  the  blunder, 

C  ftonesj 
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ilones,  trees  and  dead  bodies.     But  in  the  original,  Mr.  Bryant 

fays,  #<<we  find  not  the  leajt  intimation  of  a  mountain  torrent,  nor 

of  broken  rocks,  nor  load  of  dead,  nor  of  this  black  forge."     The 

original  is 

■f*  Iq-jf  bin  t*.tycL  KVfjt.*  iroKvv  tfogvpayfor  o^iri 

"  Lift  up  your  mighty  wave,  and  raife  a  great  uproar  of  trunks  of  trees 
and  Rocks,"  I  certainly  quoted  Pope  as  moft  familiar  to  many  readers, 
but  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  ^yct  xvua,  xoAus  opvpayfoQ 
cpirpwv  xou  Axcov,  is  not  juft  as  conclusive,  with  refpedt  to  the  fize 
and  nature  of  Simois,  as  any  thing  I  have  faid.  J I  believe  Pope 
made  a  blunder  in  tranflating  A<x«*  a  load  of  dead,  as  fuppofing  it 
the  genitive  plural  of  Kolqs  ;  but,  when  I  mentioned  the  dead  bodies ',  I 
alluded  to  the  vfjuS-edv  y€*os  ccvfgcov  in  the  1 2th  book.  What  further 
proves,  it  is  laid,  that  I  was  entirely  mifled  by  Mr-  Pope,  is  my  call- 
ing the  Scamander  the  Xanthus.  It  is  very  true,  and  fo  does  Homer 
repeatedly,  who  tells   us  they  were  fynonimous, 

Of  EAN0ON  xateovu  &eoi  av^egr^  2KAMANAPON.  T.  74. 

But,  what  (hews  that  I  confuted  at  leafl:  fome  other  tranflation 
befides  Pope's,  is,  that  I  tranflated  f^wy,  trunks  of  trees,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  his  verfion.  Nor  did  I,,  in  the  fecond  quota- 
tion, miftake  the  Simois  for  the  Scamander,  fince  the  Simois  is 
named  in  the  original.  Now  this  river,  is  very  feldom  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad,  but  the  Scamander  very  frequently ;  becaufe  the  Sca- 
mander  lay  diredly  between  the  Grecian  Camp,  and  the  field  of 

NOTES. 

*  Observations,  p.  6$.—+  Honj.  ^.  *>.  308.  &c» 
J  Ao*  certainly  never  means  dead  people* 

z  batle, 
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battle,  and  becaufe,  below  the  junftion,and  near  the  Camp  it  was  ftill 
called  Scamander.  Its  fountains  alfoare  mentioned  near  Troy  ;  the 
Simois  was  more  remote  from  the  Scene  of  adlion,  and  as  the  river 
is  never  croffed  by  either  party,  it  is  poffible,  that  thefe  reafons 
might  have  induced  Homer  to  mention  it  lefs  frequently  than  the 
other,  without  any  reference  to  their  comparative  fize.  I  have 
throughout  ufed  the  terms  Xanthus  and  Scamander  indifferently, 
but  in  the  expoftulation  to  the  Britilh  Critic  Mr.  Bryant  gives 
us  a  *map  of  the  Grecian  Station,  and  a  defcription  of  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Poet,  which  agrees  fo  exa<5tly  with  my  conceptions,  ex- 
cepting in  the  diftance  he  afligns  to  Troy,  and  the  difference  he 
makes  between  the  Xanthus  and  Scamander,  that  I  muft  avail 
myfelf  of  hisconceffions,  finre  I  think  they  .completely  prove 
the  truth  of  my  own  narration.  -f-The  fituation  of  the  Camp 
and  the  Ships  was  bounded  to  the  left  by  the  River  Scamander. 
At  one  end  of  the  camp  were  the  tents  of  Achilles,  and  the  Myr- 
midons; to  the  right.  At  the  other  end,  thofe  of  Ajax  and  his 
people,  and,  in  the  centre,  were  the  tent  and  fhip  of  Ulyffes. 
Farther,  in  p.  106,  the  Scamander,  we  find,  is  reprefentedby  Strabo, 
as  refembling  the  Greek  letter  T,  for  it  had  two  ftreams  above,  the 
Simois  and  Xanthus,  which,  at  laft,  united,  and  fell  into  (or  rather 
formed)  the  main  river  below.  Of  thefe,  the  Simois  was  to  the 
left;  the  other,  the  Xanthus,  to  the  right.  As  the  Grecian  Camp 
lay  upon  the  %  right  bank  of  the  Scamander  (for  the  left  of  the  Camp 
was  bounded  by  the  river),  the  Xanthus  was  at  fome  diftance 
higher  up,  and  oppofite  to  it,  and  it's  fords  lay  in  the  way  to  Troy, 
and  from  it— Here  was  the  chief  fcene  of  battle.    Miafftnyvs  Xiftowros 

NOTES. 

#P.  104.— +  Expoftulation,  p.  102.  ctfef. 

%  By  the  rig ht  bank  Mr.  Bryant  evidently  ipeans  the  bank  to  the  right  of  a  perfon  looking  up 
the  river.  This  is  ufually  called  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  the  conte&  fully  explains  the 
expreflion  5  and  I  would  not  wifh  to  cavil  about  words. 

C  2  if* 
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th  Saifiojo  foawv.  In  page  109,  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  the  Scamander 
was  never  forded  by  the  Greeks,  it  was  only  the  Xanthus,  an  arm 
of  the  chief  ftream.  Mr.  Bryant  then  calls  neither  of  the  rivers 
Scamander \  above  the  confluence  ;  *an  error  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready accufed  mef  and  of  which  I  had  never  been  guilty.  Now 
Homer  positively  fays,  the  Xanthus  and  Scamander  were  the  fame  ; 
and  it  may  be  proved,  fincemany  battles  were  fought  between  the 
Xanthus  and  the  Simois ;  and  the  conflux  is  defcribed  to  be  that  of 
the  Simois  and  Scamander.  Juno  and  Minerva  defcend  Hj£«  />oas  2<- 
fjuxts  cujxCaAAgTOK  nte  2KAMANAPOS.  Therefore  the  Simois,  or 
the  river  on  the  left,  was  not  the  Scamander ;  and  if  fo,  the  Xanthus 
was,  fince  the  name  was  retained  above  the  confluence.  This 
confluence  took  place,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  immediately  under 
the  city,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  the  two  Goddeffes  Tpow  i%qv%  but 
TjoiJi  is  fometimes  ufed,  not  merely  for  the  city,  but  the  diftrift, 
for  in  the  9th  Book  Achilles  fays, 

TJt^oi  ^ev<Nxoc  (prjfti  xcltcl  Tgoiw  ggi/3&>Aor»  II.  I.  3*8. 

This  paflage  Mr.  Bryant  himfelf  refers  to  in  the  Obfervations,  page 
70.  Bejidest  if,  in  fadt,  the  city  flood  at  the  confluence,  how  could 
two  armies  fight  between  the  rivers  in  front  of  the  city  ?  Since 
then  the  Scamander  and  Xanthus  were  the  fame,  and  the  city 
higher  up  th*n  Mr.  Bryant  places  it,  in  every  other  point  his  de- 
fcription  correfponds  to  the  map  I  have  given  exaftly ;  for  what  I 
have  marked  as  the  old  bed  of  the  Scamander,  was  his  Xanthus, 
before  the  courfe  was  turned,  and  it  lay  diredtly  between  Troy  and 
the  Grecian  camp;  Achilles *s  ftation  I  have  fuppofed  at  the  Sigaean, 
and,  therefore,  on  the  right;  the  left  I  have  bounded  by  the  river, 
for  which  I  have  now  Mr.  Bryant's  own  authority.     Mr.  Bryant 


NOTE. 
*  See  Obfervations,  p.  61. 
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adds,  *"  From  this  evidence  we  learn,  that  the  Grecian  camp  and 
the  river  Xanthus,  and  particularly  it's  fords,  alfo  the  city  Troy 
rtfelf,  were,  in  refpeft  to  each  other,  nearly  in  a  dirett  line  from 
the  fea  upwards."  In  every  part  of  this  inference,  I  have  the 
greateft  fatisfa&ion  in  having  my  map  fo  very  ably  fupported. 

The  fituation  of  the  two  rivers  in  the  plain  of  Bounarbachi, 
agrees  then  fufficiently  with  Homer's  defcription  ;  but  Mr.  Bryant 
fays,  that  the  fituation  of  the  plain  itfelf  is  incompatible  with  it ; 
becaufe  the  City  of  Troy  flood  in  this  Plain,  and  -f- there  are  good 
reafons  to  believe  it  was  near  to  Troas  and  Mount  Ledtum,  and  in 
view  of  the  ifland  Tenedos  to  the  South.  Now,  that  the  plain,  of 
Troy  was  bounded  by  the  Hellefpont  is  evident,  from  many  paf- 
fages  in  the  Iliad ;  and  the  Hellefpont  is  far  to  the  North  of  Troas, 
and  Ledtum.  If  then  %  the  Hellefpont  of  Homer  was  the  fame 
as  that  of  every  other  Greek  writer,  (and  that  it  was  not,  has  never 
been  proved,  though  Mr.  Bryant  has  attempted  it,)  there  remains 
for  us  to  confider,  whether  fuch  a  fituation  upon  thefe  celebrated 
ft  raits,  is  really  confiftent  with  the  other  paffages  of  the  Iliad, 
which  mention  Ledtum  and  Gargarus.  §  Ledum  is  the  promon- 
tory, which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  Sinus  Adrimytenus ; 
the  deep  bay  in  which  An tandros  and  Adramyttium  were  fituated. 
||  Gargarus  is  the  fummit  of  the  fame  ridge,  of  which  Letftum  is 
the  extremity ;  and  that  ridge  bounds  the  whole  fide  of  the  bay 
in  a  line  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  turning  Northward   at    the  Eaftern 


NOTES. 

*  Expostulation*  p.  107.— +  Obfemtions,  p.  64,  etpaffim. 

%  See  Vindication,  p.  80,  where. the  epithets  and  fituation  of  Homer's  Hellefpont  are  taken 
into  confidcration.     See  alfo  Bryant  on  the  War  of  Troy,  p.  157. 

$  See  Strabo,  1.  13.  p.  583.— 1|  Id.  ibid* 
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end  of  the  Bay.  *  Gargarus  was  alfo  the  higheft  fujnmit  of  Ida, 
and-f-  at  no  great  diftance  from  Antandros.  Farther  on  in  the  fame 
ridge  was  another  fumtnit  called  JCotyJus,  and  the  northern  point 
where  the  mountains  approached  the  Hellefpont  was  called  Dar- 
danus.  This  whole  chain  of  mountains  went  by  the  general  name 
of  Ida,  which  however  appears  fometimes  to  be  appropriated  to 
§Gargarus  as  the  higheft  fummit  of  the  chain.  That  Leftum  and 
Gargarus  are  not  the  famef  is  evident ;  fince  Le&um  is  by  no  means 
the  higheft  point  of  Ida,  but  is  only  a  rocky  promontory,  which 
terminates  that  mountain.  From  Ledtum  the  mountains  gradually 
rife  on  the  Eaft,  and  this  rife  terminates  in  a  high  point  about 
half  way  between  Ledum  and  the  bottom  of  *he  gulph,  at 
about  twenty-five  miles  diftance  from  each.  This  point  is  ftill 
the  Summit  of  this  branch  of  Ida,  and  is  therefore  fuffici- 
ently  apparent,  and  there  is  no  higher  fummit  nearer  Le&um, 
therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  make  Gargarus,  and  Le<ftum,  nearer 
than  twenty-five  miles,  fince  the  lading  features  of  hature  will 
not  bend  to  our  Syftems,  The  South  fide  of  Ida  falls  from 
Gargarus  very  rapidly  down  to  the  gulph  of  Adramyttium.  I  landed 
in  this  part  near  a  village  called  Nam,  and  crofted  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Alexandria  %  this  fummit  <?f  Ida  was  on  out  right  hand  $  it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  indeed  it  ie  as  well  known 
as  the  fummit  of  any  mountain  in  Switzerland  or  Wales.  If  Gar- 
garus then  was  the  higheft  point  of  this  ridge,  it  was  here.  Now 
this  point  is  a  considerable  diftance  from  the  plain  of  Bounarbachi ; 
but  it  is  in  fight  of  the  plain,  and  I  have  given  in  one  of  the  Plates  || 

*  Servius,  Notes  on  Virgil,  JEn.  9,  86.     Now  it  is  poflible  that  the  fummit  of  a  mountain 
mould  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  its  extremity,  and  it  frequently  happens. 

+  Hefychiue,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Obfervationi,  p.  6$.  * 

%  Homer's  II.  paffim.    So  Herodotus :  TV  iJlp  x*&*»  i*  *?**-*? v  x*?**  L.  70*  42. 

$  See  Vindication,  p.  1 1 6. —  \  Annexed  to  the  Vindication,  p.  84. 
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a  view  of  it  *  from  the  Sigaean  promontory,  in  the  out-line  of  which 
it  is  a  considerable  feature.  When  Jupiter  therefore  views  the  plain 
and  the  fhips  of  the  Grecians  from  this  fummit,  there  is  nothing 
Jirartge  in  Homer's  defcription,  becaufe  they  were  all  in  fight ;  and 
here  <f  Mr.  Bryant  remarks,  that  J  4$  believe  in  Jupiter,  and  his 
fuperior  faculty  of  fight,"  becaufe  I  attribute  to  him  optics  which 
are  evidently  fuperior  to  thofe  of  men.  My  Paganifm,  however, 
fully  ptoved,  has,  I  conceive,  nothing  to  do  with  the  queftion; 
Homer  gives  the  all-feeing  Jupiter  an  exalted  ftation  on-  the  fum- 
mit of  Ida ;  the  image  is  grand,  confiftent  and  poetical*  The  point 
from  which  Jupiter  takes  his  view  of  the  plain  does  in  fad:  com- 
mand it,  and  .therefore  I  can  find  no  reafon  why  we  fliould  conclude 
from,  the  fituatftm  of  Gargarus,  Jthat  the  plain  was  farther  to  the 
South,  and  that  Troy  ftood  near  Alexandria  Troas.  Homer  does  not 
infinuate  any  thing  about  the  diftance  of  Gargarus,  when  he  tells 
us  the  plain  was  feeft  from  it  by  Jupiter.  I  certainly  conceive  the 
Eye  of  Homer's  Jupiter  to  have  been  very  ftrong  and  piercing,  and 
cannot  argue  from  the  Eyes  of  Men  in  this  cafe,  whatever  idea  Mr. 
Bryant  may  form  of  my  belief  in  the  Grecian  Mythology.     §Cer- 


NOTES. 
#  Vindication*  p.  84.* 

Jupiter  viewed  the  city  ig  *uc<;  A #***?,  which  Mr.  Bryant  fays  were*  according  to  my  pofition, 
a-great  way  beyond  Ilium,  aad  therefore  (becaufe  I  argue  from  Strabo  that  Ilium  was  in  fight  of 
Gargarus,)  (hat,  I  am  guilty  of  a  dijingeuuous  e*vqfi**f  in  directing  Jupiter's  view  to  a  yearer  oh* 
je&.  There  is  no  evafion  in  the  drawing,  which  is  taken  'very  near  the  Shore,  nor  is  Ilium  much 
neater ;  for  the  town  I  mean  is  new  Ilium,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  1.  15,  p.  605,  which  was  only 
a  mile,  or  a  jniie.  and  a  half  from  the  Fort  of  f  be  Greeks,.and  the  mouth  of  theScamander.  See 
Obfervations,.  p.  70. 

+  Obfervations,,  p»  69* 

%  Mr.  Bryant  tells  us  in  another  place,,  that  Ilion,  according  to  Homer,  was  rmX&t,.  a  con- 
Cdcrable  diftance  from  Ida ; — does  not  this,  rum  his  own  argument  ?  Obfervations,  p.  54. 

§  Horn.  II.  N.  20.  Neptune  ftrode  at  four  ftrides  from  Salamis  to  Agae  ;  Mr.  Bryant  therefore- 
muft  either  roppolb  that  mortal  men  walked  about  much  quicker  in  thefe  days  than  they  do  now,, 
or  he  muft  allow  fuperior  power  to  Homer's  Neptune ;  and  implicate  lumfelf  in  this  fame  dread- 
ful Sin  of  Polytheifnu 

tainly* 
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tainly,  Neptune's  four  ftrides  are  more  difproportionate  to  human 
power  than  Jupiter's  Eyefight.  The  plain  of  Bounarbachi  is,  there- 
fore, in  afituation  fufficiently  agreeable  to  Homer's  defcription  of- 
the  plain  of  Troy  ;  and  Strabo,  *  with,  all  the  beft  Geographers, 
fuppofed  them  to  be  the  fame.  What  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
it  was  not  farther  South  is,  that  there  is  ho  plain  nearer  Gargarus, 
and  no  rivers  of  any  fize.  -fMr.  Bryant  certainly  miftook  the 
nature  of  the  ftreams  near  Alexandria,  if  either  from  Pocock's  de- 
fcription, or  any  other,  he  could  for  a  moment  imagine  them  to  be 
defcribed  by  Homer,  either  as  the  Simois  or  Xanthus.  They  are 
mere  fprings  that  rife  above  and  fupply  feme  baths,  and  are .  not 
large  enough  (as  Belon  owns,)  for  a  goofe  to  fwim  in  even  in 
Winter.  I  haveinferted  this%  "  river"  as  Mr.  Bryant  calls  it,  in  my 
Map ;  but  I  thought  the  fize  could  not  be  miftaken,  as  I  have  de- 
fcribed it  in  the  §  Vindication,  and  as  Chevalier  gives  a  full  account 
of  it.  ||  "  'There  it  Jiands  then  in  my  Map, — indelible"  and  in 
my  book  ftands  the  defcription  of  it,  and  both  are  equally  "  obvious  • 
to  any  per/on  who  will  look  after  them :  There  alfo  it  Jiands  in  Cheva- 
lier, and  in  his  book  too;  yet  becaufe  we  mark  a  water  courfentzx 
Alexandria,  and  in  our  writings  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  river  there, 
Mr.  Bryant  afks,  "  How  we  can  be  expefted  to  underftand  Homer, 
fince  we  do  not  underftand  our  own  meaning  ?" 

The  whole  of  the  argument,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Homer's  de- 
fcription of  the  Situation  of  the  plain,  feems  to  me  to  amount  to  this. 
If,  according  to  Homer,  the  fcene  of  the  Iliad  muft  neceffarily  be 
transferred  to  the  vicinity  of  Leftum,  and  Gargarus,  the  whole  of 
this  defcription  is  (as  Mr.  B.  juftly  obferves  in  this  fuppofition,) 

NOTES. 

•  Strabo,  J,  i  j,  p.  £95,  *.r.A« — +  Expoftulation,  p.  98.— %  Expoftulation,  p,  99. 
$  Vindication,   p,  82,  and  ChcraKcr,  p.  7.— {|  See  the  Expoftulation,  p.  100. 
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Jpurely  ideal \  Since  the  country  is  in  every  refpe<5l  totally  different 
'from  the  region  defcribed;  The  only  proof  of  its  vicinity  to  Gar- 
>garus,  which  Mr.  Bryam  has  adduced  from  Homer's  writings,  is,  that 
*he  plates  Jupiter  upon  that  fummit  to  vievf  the  plain.  Admitting 
the  facft,  I  deny  the  conclusion  ;  and  as  a  proof  on  the  other  fide,  I 
obferve,  that  Homer  certainly  places  the  plain  on  the  Shore  of  the 
HelJefpont.-  Since  in  this  Situation  we  find  a  plain  and  two  rivers 
in  every  refpedt  agreeing  with  Homer's  account,  the  fcene  of  the 
Iliad  was  not  ideal ;.  and  one  argument  againft  the  historical  truth  of 
thfe  Poem  is  thereby  taken  away. 

The  plain  of  Bfcunarbachi,  and  the  ancient  courfes  of  the  two 
rivers^  which  are  found  there,  correfpond  with  the  plain  of  andent 
Trayr  aod  the  defcriptioh  afforded  by  the  Iliad  of  the  Simois  and 
Xanthus,  or  Scamander.  Here  alfo  we  find  the  *  Thymbrjus  men- 
tioned by  Homer >  and  feveral  tombs,  which  agree  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary'manner,  (considering  the  nufnber  of  ages  which  have 
intervened,)  with  all  that  Homer  has  Said  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Grecfcn  and  Trojan  heroes.  Surely  thefe  additional  corroborating 
circumSlances  cannot  be  entirely  paSTed  over  ;  and  they  outweigh  any 
inference,  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  Eyefight  which  Homer  allots 
to  Jupiter.  It  remained  then  to  fix  the  Situation  of  Troy,  and  in  this 
I  have  followed  Mr.  Chevalier;  not  "blindly,"  nor  "implicitly;" 
but  becaufe  L  thought  him  right  in  the  Situation  he  affigned  to  the 
city;  at  the  fame  time  that  I  thought  he  carried  the  walls  on  the  South 
and  Eaft  fide  too  far  back.  I  had  faid,  that  Bounarbachi  \  was  fet 
above  a  Short  afcent  upon  a  plain  ;  the  plain  in  which  the  rivers 
run  is  below  it,  on  the  North  and  oh  the  Weft,  and  the  difference  of 

NOTES. 

*  Now  the  Thimbreck.    Sec  Chevalier,  and  the  Vindication, 
t  See  Vindication,  p.  93,  et  ftp 
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level  between  thefe  two  plains  is  not  confiderable.  The  flat  ground 
behind  Bounarbachi  is  delineated  in  the  view  taken  from  the  tomb 
of  He&or,  as  well  a$  the  larger  plain  below ;  and  the  flope  between 
theft  two  plains  is  alfo  delineated  in  the  view  taken  from  th*  cold 
fpring  of  the  Scamander,  as  well  as  the  much  higher  hill  in  the 
Tight  hand  of  the  picture,  on  the  top  of  which  the  tombs  of  He£or 
and  the  ^ther  Trojan  warriors  are  fuppofed  to  be  fituated*  This 
high  hill  bounds  the  upper  plain  on  the  South  and  South-Eaft,  and 
fyehind  it  raps  the  Simois  in  a  deep  dell,  with  high  rocky  precipices, 
which  ceafe  juft  to  the  Eaft  of  Bounarbachi,  and  terminate  fa  the 
flight  acclivity  above  which  the  village  Hands,  with  a  level  plain 
behind  ftt  extending  to  the  foot  t#f  the  hill*  that  rife  on  the  South. 
I  do  not  place  Troy  '  *■  high,  up  beyond"  *  Bounarbachi*  bdtl!  belieiBe  h 
to  have  occupied  what  i»  now  the  fttuation  of  that  vti&ge*  and  to 
have  extended  behind,  and  oa  each  fide  of  it,  ewer  great  part  off  the 
"ffot  taMs  X^i>d  between  A*  lower  pbi«4  wd  thfr  httlfi  on  the!  South. 
Part ;of  the  City  might  aHa  have  extended  along  the  bank  tif  the 
Sir*ioi*oa  th6  Norih,  aid  North-E*ft»  intOr^ifc  lower  pfafci:  T*aj% 
however,  is,  h* re  W7r*h*>9  ooj  a  pla^n,  which  in  fo&  does  not  ter- 
OMPa**  but  ^t  the  high  range  qf  hi  Us,;  on  whftdi,  I  conceive,,  the 
Acioppl^  to  have  flood.  Hqmefc  faid  the  city  was  wadfiL,  **  a  g*eat 
y*ajjf"  fron?  Mount  Ida,  I  agrefrwfth  him,;  ^'M™0*  Ida,,  properly 
fo.calJM1*  *rfQ$  fe*  behind,  the  hiii&'of:  Bbmwrbachi;  which  I  hare 
(tiewftin  whajt  I  foid  about  Gasgarus^.    Bui;  if  Jupiter  fate  on 


■  •    <  N'OtES. 

*  Soine  Obfor*atipn#,  &Q.  p.  #.  Thfi  va&  pimaartoc&fi^ifi^  $*, «*  fiea*  of  a  Stijeam;" 
and,  therefore,  the  reader  will  not  imagine  the  village  to  be  on  the  top  of  a  hill  above  a  mile  from 
the  foorces  which  it  takes  its  name  from, 

+  Mr.  Bryant  himfelf  allows  that  Homeifc  Idt  ia pwperly  the  fame  as  Gargarus\  but  in. feci 
in  the  place  quoted,  the  words  are  nXiii&to. 

«*  We  bring  wood  from  the  mountain  from  a  confiderable  diftance."  The  woody  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain might  be  at  fome  diftance  without  any  jnftihfatnce  as  to  the  diftance  of  the  mountain  itfclf. 

d  Ida, 
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Ida,  and  Troy,  according*©  Homer,  was  twAoCi  a  great  way  foam 
it,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  argument  founded  tm  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Gargarus  and  Ledtutn  ?  J  had  tried  in  the  *  Vindication 
tofcengthen  my  argument  by  a  fappofition,  that  the  wall  ran  along 
the  flope  below  Bounarbachi,  and  then  above  the  fprings  cut  acroft 
tl<e  flat  platform,  on  which  it  is  fituated  to  the  foot  of  the  higher 
hills.  I  had  ofeferved,  that  in  this  cafe,  if  the  Scsean  Cateitood  above 
the  fpriags,  the  wall  to  the  South  d£  Jhe  Gate  would  crofs  ©Tier  a 
level  plain  from  the  top  of  one  flope -rto  the  bottom  of  a  ixroch 
higher,  fhaft -here  was  propably  the  epilog*  E*&x  /u^cAist*  a/t^Wra  *p 
7n>A*c«§-^ri^w)Btor  exAgTo  «!*£©*.♦  E^ri^pojBi^,  is  rendered  by  foroe  lexi- 
cographers -atScqffu  facilti,  flanus*y\  which  1  accounted  for  >by 
Chewing,  that  accord ifrg  to  my  plan,  the  wall  which,  e^ery  whet* 
elfe  was  upon  an  acclivity;  here  would  foe  upon  a  level  pfafru  The 
whole  of  this  paflage  was,  therefore,  mifonderftood  by  Mr,  firyant, 
or  he  would  not  have  cenflired  raie  fo  fcvwely  ashf  has  done  in  his 
Obfervations,  page  53*  arid  54  j  tout  it  is  very  difficult  fometttnes 
to  defcribe  fituotkms  by  word*,  and  the  obfeurity  and  confufion  of 
my  <fefcriptk>n,  no  doubt,  milled  him.  I  certainly  intended  no 
twafion  or  duplicity  here,  ahd  I  hope  \  have  Explained  my  meaning 

to  hfe  fatisfa&roft.       '  V  -    ,!    '^    — '    ^    . 
■  .  v         /  •  . ,-k  '.      '..•!'.■•. 

I  have  already  noticed  many  other  particulars,  in  which  this 
afligned  fituation  agrees  with  Homer,  fo  I  will  not  recapitulate 
thetn  here.  .  It  ji$  pfljy  my  bufirtefs  to  take  a^ay  the  objedtions,  that 
have  fictce  bee*>  j»adej  particuferiy^wbfere  apy  npifconception  may 

:       '      *        "-  "  NOTE'S.   '  - 

•  Page  96. 

+  Stephanus  renders  xt  exfofitus  t*<«  txifyopccn,  intmrfionibus.  I  tranflated  it  level,  or  eafily 
acceffible  \  Mr.  Bryant  fays  that  it  means  eafily  over-run,  or  eafily  aft ended.  But  »»  means— 
u  c/ofe  4pJ«/'  as-jyeH  a*.  *  ,lo^alfyfupsa^"  *p  I  hawe,Q*effftj  /(Vindication,  j>.  95.)  and  in  <»m. 
pofition,  I  apprehend,  it  may  be  rendered  in  that  fenfe.  Eftfpp**  may  mean  eafy  to  be  approach- 
id,  as  well  as  "  eafy  to  be  a/bended-,"  and  it  is  in  faft'fo'u'nderftood  by  Stephanus. 

d  z  have 
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have  originated  from  my  want  of  perfpicuity.  In  my  Map  *I  ant 
told,  that  the  fountains  of  Scamander  are  a  long  mile  from  Bounar- 
bachi,  and  Troy  ft  ill  higher.;  however  my  book  corrected  the 
inaccuracy  of  my  Map,  for  I  repeatedly  ftate  that  the  -f  Scaean  Gats 
was  immediately  above  thefe  fprings,  and  in  the  J  view  taken  from 
the  fprings  Bounarbachi  is  delineated  as  it  really  is,  greatly  within 
half  that  diftance.  If  then  it  was  nine  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
fprings  (and  confequently  the  Scaean  Gate,)  <o;the  Sigean  promon- 
tory, §1  argued  that  it  would  not  be  more  than  feven  or  eight  miles 
to  theneareft  part  of  the  camp  ;  and,  that  a  lefs  diftance  than  is  here 
afiighed  would  be  fcarcely  fufficiefct  for  the  two  armies  to  encamp 
and  march,  or  for  the  different  events  to  take  place,  which  are  re- 
corded in  Homer's  poem. .  Affuming  the  hot  fpring  as  a.  mark  of 
the  fituatioh  of  the  Scaean  gate,  I  have  conjectured  the  fituatton  of 
the  city.  Certainly  no  ruins  remain. ;.  but  as  I  have  ftated,  the 
ground  in  fome  parts  appears  to  have  been  built  upon  ^  and  many 
other  cities  are  equally  deftroyeji  without  the  fame  caufes  of  deftruc* 
tion.  It  fuffices  then  to  have;  (hewn  that  this  fituation,  in  other 
refpefts,  agrees  with  Homer,  and  that  no  other  fituation  in  the 
plain  does,  fince  the  Scaean  gate  muft  be  near  the  fprings.  This 
has,  I  truft,  been  done,  and  if  fo  the  fcenery  of  the  Iiia,d  is  founded 
on  reality ;  and  Homer,  at  leaft,  adapted  his  ftory  to  the  geography 
of  Phrygia.    * 

In  the  Vindication  I  had  ventured  an  opinion  thfct  Strabo  in  per- 
fon  never  vifited  the  Troad,  and  I  founded  that  opinion,  not  on  his 
contradicting  my  hypothefis,  but  on  his  contradicting  himfelf  more 
than  once,  and  on  his  frequent  references  to  Demetrius  of  Scepfis. 

NOTES.  ' 

•  Obfervations,  p.  53.—+  Sec  Vindication.    Plate— J  Vindication,  p.  97,  tt  paffrm. 
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Whether  he  was  in  the  Troad  or  not  however,  he  defcribes  a  gfeat 
part  of  it  with  the  utmoft  accuracy.  *  Mr.  Bryant  fays  that  ••  the 
author  of  the  Vindication,  (M.  Morritt,)  and  his  friend %  (Mr.  Che- 
valier,) adt  very  politicly  in  depreciating  Strabo,  however  high  his 
authority;  for  if  he  is  to  be  trufted,  almoft  every  article  which 
they  have  maintained  is  wrong."  I  beg  the  reader's  attention  while 
I  (hew  from  Strabo,  "if  he  is  trufted,"  how  many  articles  which 
we  have  maintained  are  right,  and  thofe  chiefly  articles,  for  which 
he  does  not  cite  Demetrius ;  and  which,  if  he  was  there,  were* 
apparently  his  own  obfervations.  -fin  tracing  the  coaft  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  he  comes  to  Dardanus  ;  a  city  feventy  ftadia  diftant  from 
Abydos,  on  a  promontory  of  the  fame  name.  Between  this  city 
and  Abydos  he  places  the  river  Rhodius  ;  and  oppofite  to  its  mouth, 
in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  the  Cyrios-fema,  or  tomb  of  Hecuba. 
Near  Dardanus  is  Ophrynium,  on  which  flood  a  grove  confecrated 
to  He&or,  and  then  he  comes  to  the  lake  Pteleos.  %\  always  thought 
the  Geography  of  this  part  of  the  country  fufficiently  afcertaihed  by 
D'Ariville,  and  the  §  travellers  who  have  vifited  the  Hellefpont,  and 
as  it  was  not  the  immediate  objedt  of  my  book,  I  gave  the  plan  of 
the  coaft  no  higher  than  the  point  I  fuppofe  the  Rhceteum.  ||  Here, 
however,  Mr.  Bryant  fays  I  have,  to  all  appearance,  miftaken  the 
Rhodius  for  the  Scamander  j  and  adds,  that  the  lake  Pteleos  is  by 
Strabo  placed  juft  where  the  neareji  land  appears  now  near  Ophry- 
nium, wHich  feems  to  be  the  Cape  Janifary  of  the  moderns,  which 
they  have  confidered  as  the  ancient  Sigeum.  Between  the  Rhodius 
and  Ophrynium  flood  f  Dardanus ;  a  part  of  Ida  with  the  city  Dar- 
danus upon  it.     Where  is  this  mountain  and  city?    certainly  not 

NOTES. 

•  Obfervations,  p.  59. — +  Strabo,  13;  595,  *.  r.  a. 

%  This  then  is  the  order  given  by  Strabo,  in  which  the  place*  he  mentions  were  ranged  along 
the  coaft  from  Abydos  fouthward : — Abydos,  Rhodius,  Dardanus  acra,  Dardanus,  Ophrynium. 

$  Sandys,  Pocock,  Chandler,  &c— 1|  Obfervations,  p.  56, 57,  &c— f  See  Strabo  ad.  he. 
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between  Cape  Janifary  and  the  river  we  defcribe.  This  tingle 
fa£t  deftroys  the  whole  hypothecs  j  bitt  if  any  one  will  con- 
fult  D*Anviile*s  plan,  given  by  Bocage  io  the  Voyage  D'Ana~ 
charfis,  and  compare  it  with  the  modern  Map  o£  Greece  by  De  La 
Rochette,  who  is  however  lefs  exa&  than  D'Anviile,  he  will  fee 
that  thefe  places  are  placed  higher  up,  and  confidently  with  Strabo'i 
defcription.  Abydos  is  a  fkuation  ftill  known;  the  traces  of  its 
foundations  are  fcattered  over  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  a  tnaily 
fragment  of  its  wall  ftands  on  the  fhore.  The  xiarrownefs  of  the 
Hellespont  near  this  place  marks  its  titration  as  well  that  of  Seftos. 
As  I  made  the  journey  by  land  from  the  Troad  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Abydos,  and  returned  by  fca  to  the  Troad, 
I  can  affiire  the  reader  that  the  outline  of  the  Hellefpont,  as  given  by 
D'Anville,  and  LaRochette,  is  tolerably  exad;  near  the  modem 
town  of  the  Dardanelles,  where  the  Afiaticfortrefsof  the  Turks  is  fitu- 
ated,  *a  large  and  rapid  river  runs  into  the  fea ;  it  is  about  five  miles 
from  Abydos,  and  therefore  as  Dardanus  is  at  about  nine  miles,  or 
feventy  ifadia,  it  would  be  between  the  two-  This  then  muftbe  the 
Rhodius,  for  if  Dardanus  was  beyond  the  other  river  we  call  the 
Scamander,  it  would  be  near  twenty  miles  from  Abydos.  A  little 
below  this  river,  which  runs  in  a  plain,  the  mountain  of  Ida  holders 
die  Hellefpont,  and  we  know  Dardanus  was  the  name  of  this  ex- 
tremity of  Ida.  -f-Ophrynium  was  4I  tado-m*,  near  it  \"  how  then 
could  it  be  at  Cape  Janifary  ?  in  faft,  Ophrynium  was  another 
promontory  of  Ida  which  here  juts  into  the  fea.  This  part  of  the 
country  correfponds  completely  with  Strabo,  and  the  Cynoflema  is 
diredtly  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodius,  for  at  its. foot  is  built 
the  European  Caftle  of  the  Dardanelles,  direftly  oppofite  the  Afiatic, 

NOTES. 

#  This  is  the  rarer  Leucdavius  feems  ft>  have  xniftakefi  for  the  Simots.    See  Notes  on  Cheva- 
lier, p.  1*02. 

+  Strabo,  loc,  fufrac* 
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which  ftands  on  the  Rhodins,  (now  the  Dardanelle  river).  Near 
k  are  Madytos  and  Koikw,  now  Maita  and  Koilia,  and  beyond  them 
the  promontory  of  Seftos.  The  Cynoffema  is  a  high  promontory, 
and  upon  it  there  ftiil  remains  a  tomb  exactly  iimilar  to  the  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  as  I  had  already  mentioned  *in  the  Vindication. 
(Seepage  107.)  Now  thefe  promontories  and  rivers  agree  with 
Strabo,  and  are  totally  inconfiftent  with  every  attempt  to  convert 
the  riven  of  the  plain  of  Bounarbachi,  and  the  Cape  Janifari  into 
the  Rhodius  and  Ophrynium;  and  when  -f  Mr.  Bryant  confiders 
thai  this  larger  river  was  Strabo's  Scamander,  (for,  certainly,  it 
waflies  Palae  Scepfis,  and  receives  the  Andrius  of  that  author,) 
he  nattli  entirely  abandon  his  opinion.  J  He  declares,  however, 
(hat  the:  marfhes  which  exift  to  the  eaft  of  Koumkalc  in  the  plain, 
were  u«dbubtedly  the  Ptekoa  of  Strabo.  Let  us  fee  how  Strabo 
continues  his  defcription  of  the-  coarit,  having  firft  pretnifcd  that 
feftte  very  marfhy  land  exifts  nearer  Dardamis.  After  Pteleos  is 
PwW  tto?ui  ew  h9<p<»MttA,&n3  Rhceteum:  a  city  on  a  hill;  (beyond  the 
marfhes  on  the  weft  there  are  no  hills;)  alfo  at  Rhceteum  was  a  tomb 
on  the  ihore,,  called  Aianteum,  with  a  fane  and  monument  of  Ajax. 
The  reipains  of  this  toifcb,  and  the  foundations  of  this  very  fane,, 
e&ift„aadma*k  the  Rhcetean  promontory ;  and  the  tomb  is  proved 
to  be  the  fame  Stfcabo  mentioned,,  being  fituated  near  the  (hore,  and 
broken  open  it*  the  very  manner  defcribed  by  Paufanias,  who  alfo 
fake*  notice  <&f  it.  Heie  is  aHa  Aopo$,  a  rifing  ground  on  which  the 
cky  ftood,  and  therefore  Pteleos-  was  not  in  the  plain,  but  undoubt- 
edly nearer  to  Dardanus.  Thefe  marfhes  m  the  plain1  are  mentioned 
« 

JfTOTES. 

*  Vindication,  p.  107.— -+  Obfervatiens,  p.  57. 

J  Strabo  thus  continues  his  defcription :  Pteleos — Rhceteum — Aianteum— Sigeum — Nauftath- 
rausAchivoram — [A»/**r.]  Portos  Achivonun— Caftau  Achiv. — Stoma  Hmne — Scamandri  oftia. 
Sigeias  Acra,  oppofite  the  Cherfonefus,  Achatum,  a  promontory  commanding  the  fhore  of  Tenedos, 
andtfic  pfeirr  of  Troy  lying  inland  abovr  all  thtfcpfaees  towards  Ida. 
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by  Strabo,  however,  under  a  different  name.  "  Beyond  the  Rhce- 
teum,  he  fays  is  Sigeum,  a  city  now  ruined,  and  the  Naval  ftation 
and  the  port  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Grecian  camp,  and  amarfh  called 
Stoma,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Scamander.  For  the  Simois  and 
Scamander  joining  in  the  plain,  bringing  down  a  quantity  of  mud 
in  their  courfe  heap  up  the  fhore,  and  form  TotpAov  $-ojt*a  Tg  $  A/jxrc- 
8aA*TTa*  9  €*»."  This  blind  mouth,  and  fait  marfhes  formed 
by  the  Scamander,  are  not  then  the  lake  Pteleos,  nor  were  they  ever 
confounded  with  it.  Then  Strabo  mentions  the  Sigean  promontory, 
and  the  tomb  of  Protefilaus  which  ftood  oppofite  to  it  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Cherfonefus  ;  but  as  Cape  Janifary  is  the  laft  point  oppofite 
Thrace,  if  Ophrynium  was  here,  Sigeum  was  more  to  the  South, 
and  not  oppofite  the  Cherfonefus,  nor  near  it.  In  (hart,  there  is 
not  one  reafon  in  Strabo  for  placing  either  Ophrynium  or  Pteleos  in 
this  part,  and  inexplicable  confufion  would  refult  from  it.  The 
obje&s  mentioned  above,  Sigeum  (the  city,)  the  Naval  ftation,  &c. 
all  come  in  between  Rhoeteum,  and  the  Sigean  promontory  <*x£« 
2«>giac,  on  which  he  places  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  near  it  thofe 
of  Patroclus  and  Antilochus.  Hitherto  then  if  Strabo  is  to  be  trufted, 
the  articles  Chevalier  and  I  have  maintained  are  not  wrong.  Per- 
haps alfo  fome  others  will  be  found  equally  corifonant  to  his  evi- 
dence. In  one  point,  however,  we  both  of  us  differ  from  him. 
*For,  fays  he,  '•  the  length  of  this  ftiore  from  the  Rhoeteum  to 
the  Sigaean  promontory,  and  tomb  of  Achilles,  is  fixty  ftadia." 
•f- Pliny  fays  thirty,  and  this  number  agreeing  with  the  breadth  of 
the  plain,  and  being  fupported  in  our  conje&ures  about  the  fite  of 
the  Rhoeteum  by  the  exiftence  of  the  broken  tumulus  above  men- 
tioned, we  fuppofed  that  Strabo '$  text  might  here  be  defective, 

NOTES. 

#  Strabo,  ihld. 

+  Pliny  fays  the  diftance  from   the  Aiantcum  was  thirty  ftadia,  which  Strabo  places  at  the 
Rhatcan  Promontory.    Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1. 5.  cap.  30. 
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fince  it  depends  on  a:Greek  numeral  j  and  we  ]ad  opted  the  ipe#r 
furement  of  Plinyi  as  more  Confphant ;.|p  truth;;  *but.we.gav?.our 
reafons  for  fixing  the/  Rhcfeteum  near  the  tomb  of  Aja/c,  :an4/a4fft  fpf 
fuppofing  the  broken  tumulus  nefw  feenprc  the  ft]Q*Q  toyhfc  ,that  tomb* 
asdfefcribed  ,by  Storabo  himfelf  and  Paufanias*;,  I:  apprehend  9  that 
this  correction  of  Strabo's  measurement,   by  thevexifting.  topogra- 
phy of  the  country^  fuppocted  by  tbq  authority  of  Pliny,  is 'agreeable 
to-the  ^xadteft  rules  tff  geographical  .triticifar. '   Indeed  the  g£e*j>vr<i 
^i^i*  of  Strabo  are  doubtful ,   fince  other  rrranofcripts  have  fubfti- 
tuted   tpfofxexovlct  in  feme  copies y  and  Euflrathius  pfdpofes  to  tead 
in**;     A  doubtful  reading  is  beft *orre<ftedby  the  rtaL  geography 
of  the  PlUirt,  aftd-  the^oirt jfetf  fon  <ttlth .  another  'Audic**  ^fpecjafty  in 
Strabb,  •  whefe  the  tokf'ifr  ih '  genfeftil  !«dfctt<ttv1edged   «>  Jl&Vfc  been 
tautfr^nwflated.'  ::":<  TWe  Whole  eff  this  coafr  Vheh/'Vays  Straho, 
"  He*  below   Ilium  j  it  being abdut  twdve  ftadia  frofo  the  pr^fetft 
town  of  that  name  to  the  Port  of  the  Grecians  j  frdniifce  ineiferit 
Uhtm  it  is  thirty  'ffadia  more, ntf&furid  upwkrdsttJWartiy'tlVe^egiott 
of  Wa/f  -"Theexaft  ritua*'i6ftof->few/  IliOhfliaS  not  yef  heeii  df- 
ceftaihed  I  "believe!    I  own-' I  hkve  Iitfle:d66Btlhatit  was  above  the 
junction,   for  -f-ih   Pliny  we  find  that  Netv  Ilium  irtks  a  Roman 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Fort-  :that-  is  certainly'  from   the  Jhdre ; 
and  I  believe  this  word  Portu  refer*  to  the  Portus  AchHtirUrti  men- 
tioned three  lihis  T>efore;    as  •it:,kglreS&  daftly  with  thfe* twelve 
ffedra    of    Strabb,     both   here,    and   in   p;  ^98. r   $N(^v    Iliurti 
was  alfo  twenty  Stadia  diftant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Simois  ;  and 
below  the  juriftion  thete  dbe*  not  Appear  to  hive  been  rdom  for  a 
confiderable  city,  and  alfo  for  thefe  diftances  from  the  fhore.     No 
part  of  the  fhore  is  nowmuch  above  twenty  ftadia  from  the  junction, 
therefore  I  am  inclined  ftrongly  to  believe  the  city  flood  above  it.     I 
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*  Vind.  p,  .105— uo.    ,ChevaIicr,  p,  10^^?+  ?\jn*  Hift.  Nal.  L.  J«  Chap.  30. 
y.">:u  ..  %  Strabo,  L  13.  p.  59s, 
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think  alfo,  but  with  great  diffidence,  that  the  word  *€fjLT(>o&iv  means 
in  from  of  New  Ilium,  and  that  this  is  the  more  clafiical  fenffc 
of  the  word,  which  more  frequently,  I  believe,  is  ufed  with  refe* 
rence  to  place  than  to  time,  and  I  conceive  Strabo  to  view  the 
Country  from  the  fhoreas  he  ufually  doesi  This  fituation  above 
the  Confluence  was  firft  fuggefted  by  the  learned  author  of  the 
Britifh  Critick,  who  notices  it  p.  35,  and  is  fiirther  ftrengthened  a$ 
he  juftly  obferves*  by  the  exifience  of  the  ancieAt  Bridge,  marked 
iir  Mr.  Wood's  map,  -f  which  is  above  the  confluence*  I  could  not 
find  any  certain  traces  of  the  city  itfelf,  fuch  as  foundations,  or 
walls  undoubtedly  ancient,  either  above  or  below  the  junction  ; 
many  pieces  of  ancient  fculpture,  and  remains  of  ancient  magni- 
ficence are  now  ftuck  without  order  in  the  walls  of  one  or  two  poor 
villages  in  this  part  of  the  plain,  above  the  junction;  a  certain 
proof  of  the  vicinity  of  fome  ancient  monuments.  "  Goipg  for- 
ward a  little  beyond  this  Ihore  Strabo  fays  you  come  to  Achseum, 
which  commands  the  ihore  of  Tenedos. .  The  plain  of  Troy  lies 
above  thefe  places  on  the  fhore,  ftxetching  eaft  ward  for  many  ffcadia 
as  far  as  Ida.  That  part  near  the  mountains  is  narrow,  partly 
extending  on  the  South  fide  to  the  vicinity  of  Scepfis,  (this  certainly 
is  the  defcription  of  the  narrow  dell  in  which  the  Simois  runs.)  % 
partly  on  the  North  fide  to  the  Lycians  of  Zeleia.  (This  I  conceive 
to  be  the  valley  of  the  Thymbrius.)  This  place  the  poet  fays  was 
fubjeft  to  ,/Eneas  and  the  fons  of  Antenor,  and  he  calls  it  Dar- 
dania."  Now  hitherto,  except  in  the  diftanceof  Troy,  I  completely 
agree  with  Strabo.     I  think  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  if  he  is  right 

NOTES. 

#  Strabo  fays  the  confluence  of  the  riven  was  f/Mvpcto  rw  Ouwf  L.  13.  p.  £97. 

t  Though  Mr.  Chevalier  does  not  infert  this  bridge  in  his  map,  he  mentions  it  in  his  Book* 
p.  24.    The  bridge  certainly  does  exift  in  that  fituation  as  he  defcribes  it. 

'    %  See  the  map  annexed  to  the  Vindication,  or  that  of  Chevalier. 
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almoft  every  article  I  have  maintained  is  wrong.  With  refpeft  to 
the  (ituation  of  the  city,  I  differ  f mm  his  authority  however  refpec- 
tablei,  becaufe  it  .appears  Hot  :tb  agtee  with  the  defcription  left  us 
by  Honrjer.:  \*The^two  i^J-ces.  of  the  Scacpancj^r;;rqfe  pear  the 
road*  in  frohj  of  the  Sc3ean  gate/5jT(fpyrf^refor^  vfa$  above  th^fe, 
fourtes'in  the  plain;  But  thefe  jfoqrces  are  found  much,  higher  up 
than,  the  village!  of /the  Ilians,  which  Strabo  conje&ured,  perhaps 
from  fome  vague' tradition  >  tojaayebeenator  near  tluj  ,{]tuatiori  of 
ancient  Ilium*  \.  It  ha§  ^lCb  been  (he\^ii  by  M>  £hevalier,  thatStrajbp 
had  affighed it  a  different  fit uatiw*  ji>  artotppr/paflage, .  p .  892 •  For 
he  had  thgre  faid,  that,  "  Jfiopi  the  mountainous  part  of  Ida  two 
*y*ewt*  or  projecting  ranges  pf  hills,  ftretch  to  the  Tea,  one  towards, 
Rhceteum,  thepthfcr  towards  the  Sig^fljn,  ina  femicircijlar  dire<5tion;% 
but  they  terminate' about  the  fanjie  diflance;  from  the  Sea  with  New 
Ilium/*,  By  this  termination  ^  I  fancy  the . point  of  their  greatejl, 
projection  whence  they  retire  to  the  Sea,  is  alluded  to;  fince  h$  had 
already  faid  they  run  to  the /ea,  which  would  not  happen  if  they 
ceafed  at  new  Ilium.  Ipdeed  New  Ilium  is  nearly  imhe  narroweft 
part  of  the  plain*  and  this  defcription  agrees  entirely  with  the  plain 
of  Bounarbachi.  But  Strabo  fays,  that  New  Ilium  flood,  indeed  at 
the  termination  of  this  range,  but  ancient  Ilium  flood  at  their  com- 
mencement* Therefor*,  according  to  him,  it  flood  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  \ Ida;  and  Bounarbachi  is  found  there,  but  the 
village  of  the  Ilians  (if  .St^abp's  thirty  fladia  are  exadly  mea- 
fured)  flood  lower  down  in  the  vale,  and  lower  than  the  fprings ; 


NOTES. 

•  Horn,  II.  X.  147.  Mr.  Bryant  has  explained  this  paffage  differently,  but  as  Strabo  evidently 
oohfiders  it  aadefcriptiye  of  the  fmncet  of  the  Scamander,  even- while  he  owns  the  Scamander  of 
Demetrius  did  not  agree  with  Homer's  defcription ;  I  muft  consider  him  as  the  better  Commen- 
tator of  the  two.    Strabo,  L.  1 3.  p.  602. 

•+  Ida  is  here  ufed  as  th<  general  oanr  of  the  whole  ra^ge;    Homer  fometimes  ufes  it  in  a  more 
confined  (enfe.  ....  ,;..'•.<. 
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which  pofition  would  be  inconfifterit  with  Homer's  defcriptiort* 
and  aMb  with  the  fituation  affigned  to  Troy,  by  Strabo  *s  own  conjecn 
ture- in- the psflage  above  quoted,/  Surely  a  grp^ter  attention  k  to 
be  paid  to  this  excellent!  geographer's  pofitive-  defcrtptkiri  c>f 
ttie  features  of  nkftiF^;k'ti^n'(t<>(any-*meafuwin(Miti5  lie  gives  \  'flnce 
befides  the  frequent  corruptions  of  Greek  numerdlf  which  have 
happened  from  the  careleflhefs  of  ttanfc*  iberff, '  we  know  that  com-' 
pitted  diftancfcs  are  often1  extfemely  vagua  and'entonegusr  even  now, 
and  we  know  n6t  that  they  ate  here  affigned1  by  a&ual  irreafur*mem» 
Befides,  if  New  Iliufti  wasof  any  ettWht^  fiippofefbf  example^  twboil 
three  miles  above  the  confluence,  thirty  ftatfia  further  might  bring  us 
not  very  far  fhort  of  the  fituation  affigned  by  us*  In  this  uncertainty 
however  it  cannot  be  faid,-  that  if  Stfabo  is  tobe  *nifta<l;Twe  are 
wrong,'  fince  we  agree  in  every  thing  but  in  the  lerigth  df  thefe 
thirty  ftadia,  and  in  that  part  we  have  (hewn  that  he  contradi&s 
himfelf.  "  Thefe  two  ranges  of  hills  enclofed  the  vallies  of  Sca- 
mander  and  of  Simois;  and  this  eftclofed  part  is  properly  called 
the  plain  of  Troy,  and  was  the  feene  of  moft  of  the  Poet's  Battles; 
lie  then  *  mentions  the!  other  monuments,  and  the  conflux,  and  alfq 
the  Stoma  limne.  See  Strabo,  p.  892.  Chevalier,  p.  63.  He 
alfo  mentions  the  Thymbrius,  and  this  k  ftift  called*  Thimbreck, 
therefore  cannot  be  miftaken';  and  then  argues  at  fome  length  that 
■f-New  Ilium  Was  hot  the  feat  of  indent  iFroy  ;  as  it  clearly  was 
not.  He  afterwards  fays,  not  a  vefti^e  remained  of  llbe  ancient 
city,  which  he  thinks  very  eafily  accounted  for;  (See  Strabo  p. 
599.     See  Vindication,  p.  72.)     With  regard  to  the  paffages   for 

NOTES. 

'•  Strabo  fays  f*fM>>  597,  we  fee  there  the  places  mentioned  by  Hoaerj  the  Erineos,  the  tonb* 
of  jEfyetes,  Myrinne,  and  Iliis,  which  are  ftaifliewn. 

+  Thh  debate,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  thews  that  neither  New  Ilium  nor  the  Pagns  Ilienfiiun  had 
any  pretenfiom  to  be  confidered  as  Troy.  I  think  it  appears  that  they  had  notfe  but  yet  foime 
third  fpot  might,  for  this  uncertainty  by  no  means  prores  the  non-exiftencc  of  any  place, 

(>  which 
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which  he  cites  Demetrius,  and  which  induced  me  to  think  he  had 
not  viiited  the  Troad,  much  has  been  faid,  they  chiefly  relate  to  the 
fruition  of  places  more  inland,  fuch  as  Scepfis,  /Ene,  &c.  De- 
metrius certainly  fuppofed  the  river  we  called  Simois  to  be  the  Sca- 
mander, but  Strabo  owns  it  had  only  one  fountain,  and  did  not 
agree  wtfh  Homer,  He  then  fuppofes  the  warm  Spring  loft ;  but 
even  in  that  safe  it  does  not  agree,  fince  Troy  flood  near  thefe 
fprings  ;  artjJ  he  places  the  city  many  miles  lower,  where  Ida  ter- 
minates in  the  plain.  Here  then  he  is  inconfiftent  with  himfelf, 
and  whenever  that  is  the  cafe,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  exift- 
ing  topography,  and  to  other  authorities,  in  order  to  clear  up  dif- 
ficulties and  remove  doubts,  if  we  really  wifh  to  illuftrate  Strabo 
and  Homer.  If  however  we,  wifh  to  invalidate  their  evidence, 
the  more  doubts  and  difficulties  we  can  accumulate  the  better.  I 
only  doubt  Strabo 9s  authority  where  he  doubts  it  himfelf,  or  where 
other  authors  contradict  him,  and  are  more  confonant  to  modem 
evidence. 

I  truft  then,  that  I  have  at  leaft  (hewn  that  Mr.  Chevalier  and  I 
do  not  depreciate  Strabo's  account,  from  any  politick  motives  af- 
iigned  to  us  by  Mr.  Bryant.  That  the  Scamander  of  that  author  was 
not,  and  could  not  be  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  Mr.  Bryant  muft  ac- 
knowledge i  fince  his  own  plan  of  the  Simois  and  Xanthus  contra- 
dicts it,  and  I  have  fhewn  that  the  Xanthus  and  Scamander  of  Homer 
were  the  fame ;  the  names  had  been  changed  after  Homer's  time, 
and  hence  originated  all  theconfufion.  If  indeed  the  courfe  of  the 
original  Scamander  had  been  turned  previous  to  Strabo's  time  (which 
is  notimpoflible)  the  confufipn  may  be  accounted  for,  fince  the  mouth 
being  always  called  the  ojiia  Scamandri%  the  name  would  naturally 
be  retained  all  the  way  up,  tho\the  real  Scamander  no  longer  joined 
it#     *  Pliny  however  pofitively  mentions  the  prefent  Mouth  of  the 


NOTE. 
•  See  Hift,  Natnr.  L.  5.  Cap.  30* 
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Scamander  South  of  Sigeum,  and  alfo  the  Palae-Scamander,  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  Simois  on  the  North  fide.  I  truft 
then  that  we  are  fupported  in  our  conje&ures  by  the  moft  refpccu 
able  authors  of  antiquity  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  Mr-  Bryant's  con- 
je&ure  about  Ophrynium,  and  the  map  he  gives  of  Troy  near 
Ledum,  is  pofitively  contradicted  by  them  all,  in  numberlefs  places; 
and  his  fituationof  Ophrynium  is,  indeed,  contradided  by  himfelf. 
Allowing  him  therefore  the  authority  of  Virgil,  EJi  in  Confpettu 
Tenedos,  (which  is  not  in  fight  from  the  plain,  only  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  coaft)  and  alfo  of  *Monf.  Belon,  who  owns  he  could 
net  find  the  rivers  at  Alexandria  Troas  ;  I  only  oppofe  to  them  the 
authorities  above  mentioned,   and  upon  that  iffue  I  reft  the  caufe. 

NOTE. 

*  Mr.  Bryant  adds  to  Belon,  Sandys,  Lithgow,  and  Gerr.elli ;  Sandys  however  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  his  fuppofition,  for  he  landed  at  Cape  January,  which  he  calls  alio  the  Sigsan 
promontory,  to  view  the  plain  of  Bounarbachi ;  which  he,  with  as,  confidered  as  the  fcene  of 
*'  thofe  renowned  bickerings,"  the  combats  of  the  Greeks,  and  Trojans.  He  alfo  places  the 
ancient  City  of  Ilion  in  this  plain.  He  pofitively  points  out  the  miftakeof  Belon,  with  refpeft 
to  the  two  rivers,  which  he  obferves  in  all  likelihood  had  alfo  taken  place  in  the  fituation  af- 
figned  by  him  to  the  city.  "  For  the  rains  (of  Alexandria)  defcribed  by  him,  ftand  too  near 
the  naval  ftation,  to  afford  a  field  for  the  events  of  the  Iliad."  He  mentions  the  marines  in  the 
plain,  but,  as  he  did  not  penetrate  on  land  beyond  Cape  Janifary,  he  could  not  give  the  courfe 
of  the  Scamander,  and  the  fituation  of  Bounarbachi  with  accuracy.  He  places  the  plain  and 
rivers  in  his  map,  oppofite  the  Cherfonefe,  and  on  the  fhore  of  the  Hellefpont ;  and  he  no  where 
confounds  old  Troy,  which  he  places  inland,  with  Alexandria  Troas.  What  induced  Mr.  Bryant 
toafTertthat  Sandys  agreed  with  Belon,  I  cannot  conceive.  Lithgow  certainly  miftook  Alex- 
andria for  Troy,  and  talks  of  the  ruins  of  Priam's  palace,  and  gives  drawings  of  the  tombs  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba  from  thefe  remains.  His  account  is  very  Angular,  and  his  miftakes  in  fame 
points  evident ;  why  then  fhould  his  authority  be  uncontrovertible  ?  Gemelli  Careti  faw  the 
fame  ruins  and  landed  on  the  Chore,  he  fays  the  ancient  Troy  was  here,  but  he  could  not  go 
inland  as  the  hafte  of  the  Rais  (or  matter  of  the  fhip  who  conducted  him)  prevented  his  longer 
flay.  He  never  mentions  the  rivers  or  the  plain.  He  afterwards  calls  the  .two  caftles  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Seftos,  and  Abydos ;  in  which  h«  is  alfo  entirely  miflaken.  Neither  of  thefe  two 
travellers  fesm  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  part  of  the  coaft ;  nor  do  they  take  any 
pains  to  afcertain  the  accuracy,  or  the  defeats  of  ancient  topography.  The  manner  of  Sandys 
forms  a  ftriking  contraft  with  theirs,  and  his  teftimony  is  throughout  favourable  to  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier's hypothecs  ;  indeed  he  was  fo  learned,  and  fo  indefatigable,  that  his  authority  would  hardly 
be  difputed,  and  therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  (hew  that  he  agrees  with  us.  Vide  Sandys' 
Travels,  p,  15.  and  yfy.  Lithgow,  p.  122.  Gemelli  Careri,  Vol.  I.  p.  233.  French  Edition. 

In 
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In  the  defcription  I  have  given  of  the  plain  of  Bounarbachi,  I 
fear  I  have  alfo  been  acceflbry  to  fome  miftakes  Mr.  Bryant  feems 
to  have  made,   which  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  me  to  redtify. 
I  have  jiift  (hewn  that  Strabo  mentioned  an  accretion  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  two  rivers.     I  had  faid  that  Chevalier  alfo  mentioped 
it ;  but  I  had  not  referred  to  the  paffage.     Mr,  Bryant  fays  that 
*"  Not  one  word  to  the  purpofe  is  to  be  found  in  the  author  ap- 
pealed to."     However  in  Chevalier's  defcription,  p.  17.  he  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  Koumkale,  the  cajlle  of  the  Sands*  fo  called  becaufe 
it  is  built  "  on  the  fands  which  are  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
torrent."     His  learned  Editor,  Dal z el,  has  expreffed  his  opinion  on 
this  fubjeft  very  juftly.    -f- "  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  he  fays  "  that 
the  prominence  of  Soil  now  obfervable  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is 
an  accumulation  of  fand,  gradually  formed  by  the  repeated  torrents 
of  the  Simois  upon  the  fpot>  which  might  have  been  a  bay  in  the 
time  of  Homer,   (II.  7th,  46a.)  though  the   current  of  the  rapid 
Hellefpont  muft  render  it  impoflible  for  any  accretion  to  be  formed 
thereof  the  magnitude  which  Mr.  Wood  has  fancied."     Mr.  Wood 
fuppofes  this  increafe  at  leaft  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  contradiction  in  refufing  our  afTent  to  that  conjec- 
ture, and  yet  mentioning  an  accretion,  which  is  allowed  by  Strabo, 
who  fays  that  the  fhore  had  increafed  fix  ftadia  from  Homer's  time. 
But  I  had  further  obfervecj  J  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  fuch 
as  to  confirm  this  idea  of  Strabo,  Chevalier,  and  Dal z el,   and  J 
referred  for  the  proof  of  it  to  the  "  drawing  of  that  part  of  the 
plain,  where  the  long  low  points  of  flat  marftiy  ground   running 
forward  into  the  fea,  fufficiently  evince  their  origin."     Mr.  Bryant 
is  fomewhat  fevere  upon  thefe  §  "  long  low  points,"   to    which 

NOTES.    ' 

+  Obfervations,  p.  53.—+  Chevalier,  pages  99, 100.    See  Note. 
X  See  Vindication,  p.  91, 109. — $  Some  Obfervations,  Sec.  p.  $$9  56,  58. 
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he  fays  I  refer  in  the  drawing  of  the  map  of  Mr.  CheValkf ;  and 
argues  that,  "no  low,  faint,  imperceptible  dots,  ahd  points,  fhould 
be  oppofed  to  plain,  intelligible  writing/'  To  this  I  have  only  two 
words  to  fay ;  firft,  that  Mr.  Chevalier's  writing  does  nvt  cpntradid 
me ;  and  fecondly,  that  the  drawing  I  refer  to  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  map,  but  was  taken  on  the  fpot  from  the  tomb  of  Ajax, 
and  is  engraved  and  given  in  my  book,  after  page  90*  '*  Ihi  omnis 
effufus  labor  "  Thfcfe  points  of  marfhy  land .  do  run  forward  into 
the  Sea,  and  are  evidently  a  depofitof  mud,  brought  down  by  the 
rivers.  *  Mr.  Bryant  accufes  me  of  artifice  in  this  defcription,  and 
fays  "  they  may  run  backward*  ihto  the  country."  •  I  can  only 
anfwer,  that  in  a  queftion  of  fadt,  having  been  on  the  fpot,  my 
authority  is  equal  to  Mr.  Bryant's,  however  inferior  in  every  other 
refped:  ;  that  my  drawing  corroborates  it,  and  the  teftimoay  of 
other  Eyewitnefles  is  alfo  in  my  favour.  Indeed  I  had  mentioned 
this  accretion  in  Commenting  on  this  very  plate,  -f-and  had  there 
.  pointed  out  the  form  ahd  origin  of  thfefe  long  promontories .  J  "  This 
fwampy  foil"  he  fays,  "  may  be  in  fome  degree  traced  in  the 
map  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  but  is  far  more  accurately  defcribed  i?  that 
of  Mr.  Wood."  I  am  forry  to  differ  from  Mr*  Bryant  alfo  in  this 
aflertion ;  Mr.  Wood's  map  of  the  coaft  is  by  no  means  fb  accurate 
as  Mr.  Chevalier's,  and  hoiv  Mr.  Bryant  could  in  his  Study 
eftimate  their  comparative  exa&nefs,  is  to  me  entirely  a  fecrct.  lam 
called  on  here  §  to  anfwer  a  queftion  Mr.  Bryant  calls  an  untoward 
one ;  viz.  how  I  came  to  apply  to  Mr.  Chevalier  for  intelligence, 
and  not  to  have  been  myfelf  fufficiently  informed  on  the.  fubjed: 
of  this  marfh  ?  With  all  due  deference  I  reply,  that  fo  far  from 
applying  to   MrvChevalier,  I   refer  to  my  own  plate  j  and  that 

NOTES. 

*  Some  Obferr»ti*r%  p,  56. 
+  Vindication,  Sec.  p»  91*—  £  Swire  Obfenratictas,  p.  57  —  $  Some  Obfcnration?,  p.  58. 
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wherever  I  bring  forward  Chevalier's  teftimony,  I  make  nfe  of 
it  to  corroborate,  my  own  affertions.  But  this  *  friend  of  mine 
(whom,  by  the  way,  I  never  faw  in  my  life,)  -f  had  conflrufted, 
it  feems,  a  rooft  inaccurate  map,  which  I  copied,  without  confider* 
ing  that  Troy  was  near  the  junftion  of  the  two  ftreams,  becaufe 
Juno  and  Minerva  Tt>ow  \$**%  near  the  conflux.  This  h£t  as  to 
Troy,  is  anfwered  already  above  j  but,  fince  Mr.  Bryant  considers 
wir  agreement  as  a  proof  that  my  map  was  a  copy,  I  beg  leave 
to  affc  him,  vfhat  inference  he  would  have  drawn,  if  our  maps 
had  materially  dif agreed?  In  the  %  74th  page  however,  Mr. 
Bryant  fays  il  in  many  refpeflsMt.  Morritt's  map  differs  from  Che* 
valine's"  {which  is  true),  and  then  he  concludes  they  were  both 
the  Work  of  fancy  ;  ox  perhaps  of  recollection  ;  according  to  him 
then,  firft  we  agree,  then  we  difagree,  then  my  map  is  a  copy 
from  Mr.  Chevalier's,  then  it  was  ?wt  a  copy  but  a  work  of  fancy,. 
Ohe  jam  fan's. 

That  fome  errors  and  inaccuracies  exift  in  my  delineation  of  the 
country,  and  muft  exift,  I  am  well  aware.  At  the  time  I  was  in 
the  Troad  I  was  perfedly  fatisfied  with  Chevalier's  description, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  doubts  which  have  fince  been  ftarted,  on  A 
fubjett  which,  in  that  fituation,  appeared  to  me  inconteftably  decided. 
I  had  no  inftruments  with  me  to  make  a  geometrical  furvey  of  the 
plain,  but  I  bad  Chevalier's  map,  and  a  compafs.  With  thefe  I 
obferved  the  general  outlines,  and  bearings  of  places,  and  correct- 
ed what  feemed  to  me  materially  deficient ;  as  for  inftance  §  the 
relative  fituation  of  the  fprings,  and  a  few  other  points  of  that 
fort.     Since   I  came  home,  I  alfo  converfed  with  Mr.  Dallaway, 


NOTES. 

•  So»e  Obfemtioni,  p.  6(.— •+  Some  Obfexvatioos,/^SW.  -  J  See  Ohfcrtationi. 

5  See  the  two  Maps. 
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who  took  a  fecond  rough  furvey  of  the  plain,  the  year  after  he  had 
been  there  with  Mr.  Stockdale  and  myfelf ;  furnifhed  with  thefe 
materials  I  could  not  hefitate  about  the  map  I  gave,  which  was 
calculated  to  convey  a  good  general  idea  of  the  plain,  and  was  quite 
accurate  enough  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  wanted ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  more  accurate  furvey  may  be  taken,  and 
I  believe  will  ftill  farther  illuftrate  Homer.  I  mud  beg  the  reader's 
pardon  for  not  having  done  this  myfelf ;  but  he  will  recolleft  that 
I  knew  nothing  then  of  the  doubts  of  Englifh  literati,  or  the 
objections  Mr.  Bryant  had  made  to  M.  Chevalier;  neither  had  I 
the  leaft  idea  of  a  controverfy  on  this  fubjedt,  much  lefs  that  I 
ftiould  take  a  part  in  it.  I  hoped  alfo  that  my  engravings  would 
in  fome  degree  compenfate  for  the  inaccuracy  of  my  map.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  bny  blame  attaches  either  upon  Mr.  Chevalier 
or  myfelf,  for  giving  a  map  of  the  plain  and  immediate  environs 
as  they  now  appear,  inftead  of  giving  what  Mr.  Bryant  feems  to 
have  expedled,  *a  map  of  a  whole  diftrid:,  including  Dardanus, 
Cotylus,  Gargarus,  &c.  For  the  the  relative  fituation  of  thefe  we 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  D'Anville,  and  other  good  geographers,  par- 
ticularly to  \  thofe  who  have  been  upon  the  fpot.  Neither  were 
we  bound  to  conjecture  the  fituations  of  other  ancient  towns.  But 
we  have  given  merely  the  %  topography  of  Troy,  and  we  have  af- 
ferted  that  the  Geography  of  the  ; reft  of  the  diftrift  furhifhes  no 
arms  to  combat  our  hypothefis ;  if  it  does,  others  may  produce 
them.     A  fimilar  objection  may  be  made  from  the  clofet  to  every 


NOTES. 

*  Some  Obfervations,  p.  51. — +Sce  Chandler. 

J. In  a  map  of  Middlefcx  does  any  one  objeft  the  omiffion  of  Surrey,  Hertfordfhire,   or  Berk- 
4fhire>  or  does  any  one  infer  from  thence  that  the  map  is  erroneous,  and  would  be  proved  fo  by  a 
more  extended  furvey  ?  that  furvey  mould  be  taken,  and  the  iaults  proved  before  the  aftertion  is 
y  fo  boldly  hazarded. 
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ancient  map.  *  All  this,  you  may  fay,  is  very  plaufible ;  but  why 
not  give  the  country  farther  to  the  North,  South,  Eaft,  or  Weft  ? 
.And  then  conclude  thatjt  "  is  not  Juffered  to  appear ',  becaufe  it 
would  ruin  the  author's  plan  if  admitted."  It  is  enough  for  me 
if  the  map  is  confiftent  with  itfelf  and  with  Homer.  That  it  is 
at  leaft  more  like  the  country  it  reprefents,  than  any  other,  formed 
(however  ingenioufly)  by  a  fire-fide  in  England,  will,  perhaps,  to 
many  readers  feem  highly  probable.  Of  the  miflakes  made  in 
his,  however,  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  I  have  not  produced  oneinftance ; 
when  a  map  taken  on  the  fpot  contradi&s  his  in  almoft  every  point, 
one  would  think  that  thofe  inftances  had  been  furnifhed,  and  per- 
haps in  the  moil  efficacious  manner  poffible.  Nor  do  I  differ  with 
M.  Chevalier  about  the  fituation  of  Tenedos ;  it  is  exadtly  where 
he  placed  it ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  map,  which  was  confined  to  the 
plain  ;  the  fcale  I  had  made  ufe  of  not  admitting  the  ifland ;  and  I 
thought  the  objedtion  arifing  from  a  line  in  Virgil  not  worth  notice. 
Virgil  never  was  looked  on  as  an  accurate  geographer,  and  what 
he  fays  is  unfupported  by  other  authorities.  Tenedos  is  vifible 
every  where  from  the  fhore,  and  from  the  hills  on  which  the 
Trojan  tombs  are  found,  but  a  range  of  low  hills  fhuts  out  the  plain 
from  the  iEgean. 

As  a  very  refpe&able  and  learned  chara&er  has  incurred  Mr. 
Bryant's  cenfure,  for  publifhing  in  the  Britilh  Critic  a  favourable 
opinion  of  my  work,  and  alfo  for  having  been  milled  by  me  into 
a  fupport  of  the  moft  erroneous,  and  fanciful  fyftem  of  topography 
that  could  be  devifed ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ftate  thofe  fa&s 
clearly  (if  I  could,)  on  which  that  fyftem  was  founded.  Mr. 
Bryant  has  alfo  aflbciated  this  gentleman  with  me  as  my  friend  % 


KOTE. 

See  the  whole  argument  advanced  by  Mr*  Bryants-Some  Obfervations,  p.  51. 
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this  is  an  honour  to  which  I  had  no  title,  not  being  in  the  leaft 
degree  acquainted  with  him,  except  by  name  ;  and  that  advantage 
I  poflefs  in  common  with,  I  believe,  every  literary  roan  in  England* 
Among  the  cenfures  Mr.  Bryant  infli&s  upon  me,  I  acknowledge 
this  flattering  compliment,  which  overbalances  them ;  although 
I  am  not  forry  the  learned  critic  is  not  really  leagued  with  me ;  as 
I  would  rather  owe  his  good  opinion  to  hisjuftice,  than  to  his 
partiality,  however  highly  I  fhouldcfteetn  myfelf  honoured  by  it. 

If  I  have  fucceeded  in  anfwering  thefe  topographical  arguments, 
the  queftion  Hands  as  it  did  *  before  Mr.  Bryant  wrote.  Homer's 
itory  is  certainly  adapted  to  Phrygia,  and  this  is  already  a  preemp- 
tion in  favour  of  its  hiftorical  truth.  To  prove  that  it  was  falfehas 
been  attempted,  but  I  think  cannot  be  accomplifhed ;  I  do  not  fee 
any  arguments  brought  forward  but  what  have  been  already  refuted. 
\  Mr.  Bryant  however  not  only  attacks  my  arguments  but  my  ilile, 
and  almoft  every  expreffion  in  the  firft  two  pages  of  my  book. 
Thefe  I  entirely  abandon;  my  ftile  is  poffibly  very  bad,  and  the 
reader's  own  tafte  will  induce  him  to  cenfure  me,  perhaps,  much 
more  than  a  critical  judgment,  though  coming  from  Mr.  Bryant's 
very  highly  refpe&ed  authority.  When  he  however  charges  me 
with  %  hatred,  ill-will,  malignity,  contempt,  &c.  I  am  more  deeply 
concerned,    and   I   can  never  acquiefce   in  his    decifion;  I  muft 

NOTES. 

•  I  by  no  meant  feel  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  any  other  arguments  urged  in  his 
lad  two  works.  1  cannot  perceive  any  that  are  not  a  repetition  of  his  firft  work,  illustrated  how- 
ever, and  pot  with  much  ingenuity.  I  think  they  have  been  fofficiently  anfwered  by  the  Britifli 
Critic  for  January  1800 ;  bat  even  if  Mr*  Bryant  (houid  have  eftabliihed  fome  prohabilitkt 
againft  Troy,  while  much  ftronger  remain  oppofed  to  him,  we  cannot  accede  to  his  opinion ; 
and  we  have  his  own  fan&ionfor  this.  He  tells  as  "  afyftem  founded  on  a  variety  of  arguments, 
cannot  be  in  the  leaft  affected,  mould  one  or  two  be  arraigned  as  inconclufive."  Can  the  united 
evidence  of  the  ancient  Historians  be  fet  afide  on  the  fcore  of  one  or  two  contradictory  fables  ? 

+  Obfervatioot,  78.—  \  Expoftuktion,  p.  6.    Obfenration*  frfm. 
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therefore  examine  his  proofs  upon  this  fubjedfc.  Now  to  read  his 
account  of  me  in  his  laft  two  publications,  the  reader  would  conclude 
naturally  that  I  was  the  moft  violent,  malicious,  unmannerly, 
petulant  reptile,  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  "  Tantcene  anirnis 
ccelejlibus  ir&  ?  But  in  truth  I  had  no  fort  of  intention,  had  it  been 
in  my  power,  (as  it  moll  certainly  was  not)  toleffen  Mr.  Bryant's 
literary  character ;  to  which  my  ill-will  and  hatred  muft  have  been 
directed  ;  as  perfona/ly  I  could  not  well  hate  a  man  I  never  faw. 
That  character  ftands  upon  other  grounds  far  different  from  any 
difcuffion  about  the  exiftence  of  Troy  ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  that 
Mr.  Bryant  chofe  to  flake  it  upon  the  iffue  of  this  queflion.  He 
had  brought  forward  arguments,  which  *came  from  him  with  a 
weight,  they  feemed  to  me  very  little  entitled  to,  from  their  intrinfic 
value;  and  his  very  extenfive  reading,  fupplied  him  with  a  variety  of 
quotations,  which  he  interpreted  in  a  manner,  I  thought,  unwar- 
ranted by  the  ancient  authors  to  whom  he  referred.  I  brought 
forward  thefe  paffages,  and  I  fuppofed  that  a  partiality  natural 
enough  to  his  own  hypothefis,  had  induced  him  to  fee  in  them 
much  more  than  the  reader  could ;  as  for  inflance,  -fin  the 
paffage  relative  to  Daphne  of  Thebes.  It  was  Mr.  Bryant's  ob* 
je<fi  to  prove  that  Homer  probably  compofed  his  flory  from  Egyp- 
tian materials ;  to  accomplifti  this  he  mentions  Daphne,  and  refers 
to  Diodorus,  who  fays  "  Homer  borrowed  many  of  his  verfes  from 
her ;"  by  Thebes,  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  was  originally  meant,  Thebes 
in  Egypt.     To  this  I    had  objected,    that  in  Diodorus  the  whole 

NOT  gs. 

*  The  perfonal  refpcA  due,  and  moft  highly  due  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Bryant,  had  it  been 
extended  to  an  acquiefcence  in  his  arguments,  might  hare  ltd  to  Come  mi&akes,  which  he  himfelf 
will  now  acknowledge,  when  he  recoiled*  the  opinions  he  entertained  on  the  authenticity  of 
Rowley  ;  hit  character  was,  I  believe,  very  little  injured  by  the  refafiory  di&nt  of  the  author 
of  the  Archaeological  Eptftle ;  even  a  ludicrous  reply  to  a  bad  argument,  wauiot  then  confidered 
as  a  peribtal  invective. 

t  See  Bryant  on  th«  war  of  Troy,  and  Vindication,  p.  33. 
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paffage  alludes  to  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  is  therefore  grofsly  per- 
verted in  order  to  fupport  a  fyftem ;  *  fo  thought  alfo  the  Britifh  Critic. 
The  charge  we  brought  againft  him  was  certainly  "  the  quoting 
Diodorus,  and  going  diredtly  contrary  to  what  he  exprefsly  faid  ;" 
and  -fMr.  Bryant  fays,  that  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  nay  more,  that 
•he  has  a<fted  in  this  manner  a  hundred  or  perhaps  five  hundred 
times.  To  quote  an  author  we  differ  from  when  we  try  to  con- 
fute him,  is  indeed  ufual  enough ;  but  certainly  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent, when  we  quote  him  as  an  authority,  and  Hill  worfe  when 
he  is  the  only  authority,  as  Diodorus  is  in  this  cafe.  But  Mr. 
Bryant  fays,  and  proves'  witl)  much  learning,  that  the  city  Ta- 
phanes  in  Egypt  was  called  J Daphnes  and  Daphne  by  the  Greeks. 
Afterwards  "  (he  was  a  fuppofed  Sibyl,"  little  better  than  a  gipfey, 
whofe  father  (Tirefias)  was  turned  into  a  woman,  then  back 
again  into  a  man,  and  whofe  whole  hiftory  is  a  fable ;  if  fo,  how  in 
the  name  of  common  fenfe  can  we  draw  inferences  from  the  ftory 
of  Diodorus  ?  If  Daphne  never  exifted,  how  could  Homer  borrow 
her  verfes  ?  If  (he  did  exift,  where  is  the  proof  of  her  being  an 
Egyptian  ?  in  fhort,  Why  is  (he  mentioned  at  all,  if  all  that  is  told 
us  is  vague  and  contradictory  ? 

In  another  §  place  it  was  requifite  to  (hew  that  Homer's  autho- 
rity, as  an  hiftorian,  was  looked  upon  by  Herodotus  as  of  no  value. 

NOTES. 

•  Britifh  Critic  Review  for  January  1799. 

-f  Expoflulation,  p.  49.  He  inftanccs  the  quotations  he  gives  from  the  Britifh  Critic,  and  yet 
he  fays,  he  differs  from  him  in'  every  article.     Is  this  a  fimilar  inftance  ? 

J  I  fuppofe  it  rnuft  be  from  want  of  comprehenfion  that  I  cannot  perceive  the  tendency  of 
this  argument ;  but  what  inference  can  poffibly  be  drawn  from  this  Greek  verfion  of  an  Egyptian 
name  r  It  was  not  the  name  of  a  prieftefs,  and  Mr.  Bryant  owns  that  many  places  of  this  name 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  and  yet  this  is  all  he  can  bring  forward  to  (hew  that  "  he 
had  fame  reafon  for  his  opinion :"  furely  this  is  very  little  reafon,  either  to  agree  with,  or  to 
diffent  from  Diodorus. 

$  See  Bryant  on  the  war  of  Troy,  p.  86.  et  ftp 

«  Adif- 
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A  difference  between  them  js  ftated,  in  which  the  hiftorian  fup- 
ports  the  account  given  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  againft  that  of  tfye 
Poet,  He  alfo  mentions  the  Cyprian  verfes,  and  then  Mr.  Bryant 
faid,  he  difmiffes  them  with  the  utmoft  contempt !  "  Away  #with 
them  together,  a  long  farewell  to  each  ;  both  to  Homer,  and  the 
Cyprian  Verfes."  *I  guarded  the  reader  here  againft  Mr.  Bryant's 
translation,  and  gave  the  original;  but,  fays  -f-Mr.  Bryant,  #a//>g  is 
fometimes  ufed  as  a  term  of  contempt,  and  that  in  many  inftances. 
As  for  example,  Eaths  $  av  rv^n  fxeycc  %*ipeT€9  &c.  Spes  et  fortuna 
valete.  A  long  farewell  to  Hope  and  Fortune  ;  this  does  not  feem 
very  contemptuous ;  but  fuppofing  %x°"(>*  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an 
expreffion  of  contempt,  what  can  any  one  think  of  Mr.  Bryant's' 
tranflation  in  this  place  ?  where  Herodotus  has  for  fome  pages  en- 
deavoured to  affert  the  truth  of  Homer's  ftory.  For  he  (hews  in 
how  many  points  it  agreed  with  the  hiftory  of  Thone,  and  Proteus, 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  through  the  Egyptian  priefts.  The 
point  Mr.  Bryant  ihould  have  attended  to,  perhaps  was  the  coinci- 
dence of  thefe  accounts  ;  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the 
occafion  of  the  war,  they  fuppofed  Helen  the  wife  of  Menelaus, 
and  Paris  a  prince  of  Phrygia ;  the  annals  of  the  Perfian  Empire 
alfo  correfponded  with  thofe  of  Greece.     According  to  the  Egyptian 

NOTES. 

•Vindication,  p.  67.     Sec  Herodotus,  L2.  c.  118.  p.  157* 
+  Obfcrvations  38. 
Eajt^  xj  <rv  rv%n  fiityct  £*jfsrf,  rof  At/Air  tvpr; 

Away  with  yt  fond Hope  and  Fortune ;  I  have  gained  a  fafe  Harbour ;  I  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  you :  Sport  with  others  for  the  future  who  may  come  after  me.     Bryant. 

\  I  cannot  fuppofe  it  myfelf ;  it  is  true  that  Stephanus  remarks,  u  et  its  x*tp*  dic'mus  quos  in 
malam  rem  abire  jubemus ;"  So  good  b'w'ye,  or  farewell,  maybe  ufed  ironically ;  but  thi» 
Irony  would  hardly  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  an  hiftorian;  andx«iftjr,  like  farewell,  cannot 
be  ufed  in  a  liyral  bad  fenfe* 

ftory, 
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^o*)\  Helen  never  was  fuffered  to  leave  Egypt ;  this   (hows  that 
Horner  was   not  the   inventor  of  the  ftory  which  they  told,  and 
fiirely  their  agreeing  in  every  other  point  with  the  poet,  if  his  ac- 
,CQui}t  was  entirely  fabulous,    is  more  extraordinary  than  their  dif- 
fering in  one  point  of  a  real  hiftory,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 
.Mr.  Bryant  accufes  me  of  negle&ing  this  part  of  the  argument, 
and  drawing  off  the  reader's  attention,  by  cavilling  at  a  loofe  trans- 
lation of  xal?*'  *he  meaning  of  which  was  rightly  expreffed,  as  he 
fttll  thinks.     The  queftion  however  is  not  altogether  indifferent; 
I  think-  that  if  Herodotus  defpifed  Homer,   his  authority   ought 
.very   much  to   influence  our  judgment ;  but  fince  fcarce  any  man 
has  fhevvn  a  greater  veneration  than  he  did  for  the  Poet,  a  proof 
of  contempt  muft  be  better  founded  than  on  a  dubious  meaning  of 
.the  word  x*tgt.     It  is  not  Sufficient  eveivto  prove  that  it  may  fome- 
times  be  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe  ;  there  is   pofitive  proof  it  cannot  be 
fo  underftood  here,   for  let  any  one  examine  the  context  and  de- 
cide.    If  Mr.  Bryant  therefore  brings  the  opinion  of  Herodotus 
forward  to  influence  that  of  others,  he  muft  allow   me   to  bring 
forward  the  whole  of  the  paffage  alluded  to*    and  he  miift  excufe 
me  if  I  take  fome  notice   of  the  very  Angular  tranflation  he  gave. 
He  alfo  fays  it  is  of  trifling  moment ;   why   then   give  it   at  all  ? 
certainly  I  was  not  the  firft  perfon  who  trifled  about  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  but  I  could  not  pafs  it  unnoticed,  as   it  appeared  to 
me  a  very  flrong  proof,  that  anxiety  for  the  fupport  of  his  fyftem, 
had  induced  Mr.  Bryant  to  fee  that  contempt  of  Homer  in  Hero- 
dotus, which  Herodotus  never  expreffed  and  never  felt. 

Thefe  and  fimilar  paffages  certainly  decided  my  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bryant's  mind  was  not  fo  neutral  as  he  himfelf  perhaps  imagined 
in  this  affair.  By  (howingthis  I  leflened  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
rity, which  in  all  cafes  where  he  is  really  impartial,  has  and  muft 
have  great  influence  on  every  reader.  This  appeal  then  from  his 
Judgment  was  of  ufe  to  my  argument ;  where  truth  is  the  objedt 
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of  in  ve  (ligation,  it  is  fafer  to  depend  on  the  unbiased  judgment 
of  the  world,  than  on  the  prejudiced  opinions  of  any  manf  how- 
ever acute  his  penetration,  or  however  extenfive  his  erudition.  But 
this  charge  of  prejudice  muft  be  proved  in  order  to  authorife  the 
appeal.  It  refts  partly  upon  the  fadts  1  have  mentioned  ;  if  thefe 
things  are  true,  could  I  aflign  a  motive  more  excufable  than  Pre- 
judice for  Mr.  Bryants  condudl  ?  or  was  it  uncandid  in  me  to 
fuppofe  that  he  was  himfelf  milled,  where  attempts  were  made 
that  feemed  evidently  calculated  to  miflead  others  ?  But  if  the 
charge  was  really  fo  unpardonable,  why  has  Mr.  Bryant  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  it?  Why  has  he  afferted  that  *I  tax 
him  with  ignorance  ?  that  in  my  book,  all  that  he  has  faid  is  treated 
as  conjecture?  that,  +1  tell  the  world  his  knowledge  on  the  fub- 
je<5t  in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  on  a  par  with  the  mofl  ignorant  ? 
when  on  turning  to  J  the  paffage  alluded  to  in  the  Vindication,  there 
is  not  one  word  to  this  purpofe.  So  far  from  his  ignorance  I  men- 
tion his  erudition,  and  the  whole  fentence  is  relative  only  to  the 
very  dubious  information  we  poffefs  of  the  life,  and  country  of 
Homer.  This  is  then  a  mifreprefentation  throughout,  of  the  very 
book  he  was  attacking. 

§  There  is  another  paffage  from  my  book,  of  which,  I  believe, 
and  hope,  the  negligence  of  Mr.  Bryant's  Printer  has  caufed  the 
mifquotation.  Agamemnon  was  a  title,  it  is  faid,  fometimes  given 
to  Jupiter ;  Mr.  Bryant  hence  concludes,  that  Homer  borrowed 
the  names  of  his  heroes  from  provincial  Deities ;  and  that  of 
courfe  the  hiftory  was  all  fabulous.  Mr.  Morritt  faid,  that  <c  fup- 
%  pofing  Agamemnon  to  have  been  one  of  the  various  names,  or 


NOTES. 

•  Obfcr  rations,  p.  7  a— 95  — +  Expcftuktion,  p.  j.~$  Vindication,  p.  31. 
5  Obfenrations,  p«  31.    Vindication,  p.  59. 
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Epithets,  under  which  Jupiter  was  honoured,  it  was  juft  as  pro- 
bable that  it  fhould  be  given  to  men,  by  the  cuftom  of -the  times, 
as  that  Homer,  in  violation  of  every  cuftom,  fhould  adopt  a  name, 
which  could  not  be  given  to  men."  The  meaning  is,  I  truft,  not 
very  obfcure;  if  Agamemnon  was  a  name  of  Jupiter,  and  alfo 
a  ufual  name  of  mortals,  as  Eurycreon,  Eurymeddn,  &c.  the 
hero  of  that  name  might  exift,  and  Homer's  ftory  be  true.  If  the 
name  could  not  be  given  to  men,  in  real  life,  but  was  confined 
to.  the  God,  thefalfehood  of  the  ftory  is  evident;  but  this  is  not 
proved,  nor  is  it  probable  Homer  would  have  adopted  fuch  a 
name.  In  tranfcribing  this  paffage,  the  word  not  in  the  laft  line  is 
changed  into  the  word  on/y,  by  miftake>  I  truft,  and  not  by  dejign  ; 
however,  fince  Mr.  Bryant  here  taxes  me  with  confufion,  and,  in 
other  words,  with  talking  nonfenfe,  I  muft  obferve  that  the  con- 
fufion and  nonfenfe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  alteration,  which  cer- 
tainly turns  the  whole  argument  into  a  mafs  of  abfurdity. 

In  anfwer  to  another  argument  of  *Mr.  Bryant's,  founded  on  the 
fize  of  the  Grecian  fortifications,  I  had  obferved,  that  they  were 
probably  not  very  durable,  becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  they  were  finifhed 
in  one  day  by  the  Grecian  army;  becaufe  the  wall  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  breach  made  in  it  by  Sarpedon,  and  becaufe  Heftor  and 
Patroclus  leaped  over  the  ditch  which  defended  it.  In  the  feventh 
Book,  after  defcribing  the  Funerals  of  the  Trojan  warriors,  Homer 
continues  to  •f'defcribe  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  bodies  were 
burnt  the  army  retired  to  their  (hips.  "  Then  before  the  day  broke, 
while  it  was  yet  night,  they  raifed  a  mound  of  earth  over  the 
bodies  ;  and  then  they  built  the  wall ;  <c  afterwards  it  is  faid,"  the 
fun  went  down,  and  the  work  of  the  Grecians  was  finifhed.  - 
They  feaft  in  the  night,*  and  then  retire  to  reft."    I  agree  with  % 


NOTES. 
*  Vindication,  p.  $7.— t  Horn.  II.  H.  v.  433— 47$.— $  Obfemtions,  p.  18* 
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Mr.  Bryant,    that   there  was   more  than  one   day  allotted  for   the 
performance   of  all  thefe  duties,    for  the  poet  allots   two  ;   one  for 
burning  the  dead,    and  one  for  raifing  the  wall.     Mr.  Bryant  fays, 
the   Poet  fpeaks  only  of  the  parts  of  the  civil  day,    in  which  the 
people  were   occupied.      It   does    not   appear   fo  from    Homer's 
expreflions    here ;    and   his  continuation,     after  the   building    of 
the  wall,  of  what  paft  in  the  night,   appears  as  if  he  was  giving 
a  connected  account  of  their  conduct.     It  was  thus   underftood 
by  many  ancient   critics.     For   in  a   fubfequent  book  it  is  faidf 
that   the   Gods   employed  nine   days    in   the    deftru&ion   of  the 
1-amparf :  EvpyfjLag.     *Some  of  the  artcient  writers  had  objefted, 
that  the    Gods  were  employed    very   long,    confidering  the  wall 
was'  Only   the    work   of   one  day,   and   built   by  human   hands. 
Crates  wifhed  to  folve  the  difficulty,   but  he  did  not   folve  it  by 
fuppofing  the    Greeks  to  have  been   longer   employed,     but  by 
lelfenrng  the  efforts  of  the  Gods,  and  propofing   to  read    Ev  tjpxg, 
one   day,    iftftead   of    nine,    in    this    place.     Eirftathius   does   not 
adopt  this    hypercriticjfm ;  but   he  alfo  never  feems  to  attack  the 
principle  of  it,    viz.    that  the   wall   was   built  in  one  day.     Such 
were  my  inducements  for  fuppofing  this  to   have  been  Homer's 
meaning,   and   I   cannot  therefore  abandon  my   opinion,   without 
fancying  I  underfland  him  better  than  the  ancient  Greeks  them- 
felves. 

The  next  obfervation  I  had  made,  is  that  Sarpedon  pulled  the 
Battlement  down,  and  a  breach  was  thereby  made  in  the  wall,  a 
circumftance  which  implied  no  great  height,  and  very  little  ftrength 
of  mafbnry.     He  pulled   down*  one   of  the  battlements,    which 


NOTE. 

See  Notes  of  EuiUthius,    Homer.  II.  M.l.  i6«  [Juni'n  Safi/.  1558.) 
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defended  the  wall,  *»  <£'  sainto  7raa<xf  .rei^o*  €jvfjLvot>$if  and  that  a 
breach  practicable  for  the  affailants  was  made,  appears  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  line  -roheso-ai  <te  0>j*g  xeAguflor.  A  wall  however  of  fix 
or  feven  feet  in  height,  with  battlements  of  fuch  a  conftru&ion, 
need  not  be  fuppofed  to  laft  for  ages.  The  laft  affertion  was,  that 
•'  the  ditch,  rampart  and  palifadoes  in  the  ditch  were  not  very  large, 
fince  they  were  within  the  compafsof  a  defperate  leap."  By  the 
rampart  I  did  not  mean  the  wall,  but  the  vallum  or  mound  that  de- 
fended the  ditch  in  moft  ancient  fortifications  ;  that  there  was  one 
however  in  this  place,  does  not  perhaps  appear  from  Homer.  He 
pofitively  fays  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  leap  over  it,  and  the  horfes  flood 
neighing  on  the  brink,  +  Ourdp  W^Oopeei*  <r%€for9  whichcertainly  does 
not  imply  impoflibility.  Afterwards  I  had  faid,  Hedtor  leaped  over 
it,  and  Patroclus.  In  this  paflage  I  was  extremely  wrong,  as  Hec- 
tor did  not  leap  over  it,  and  Mr.  Bryant  juftly  reprehends  my  aflertipn? 
I  cannot  however  give  up  Patroclus,  and  the  inference  will  ftillbe 
equally  ftrong.  The  words  are  to  me  as  decifi ve  as  poffible.  j  Avlncpv 
f9  a*<t  latpgov  v7rtp$opor  antes  nnroi*  Here  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  they 
4  *  bounded  through  the  trench,  quite  through  t<3  the  oppofite  fide.  For 
the  verb  9o/>«  does  not  neceflarily  fignify  to  leap  over,  but  (o  prance 
or  bound  ;  certainly  ;  but  if  8ap«  fignifies  to  bound,  uweptiopo)  fig- 
nifies  to  bound  over,  or  elfe  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  prepofition. 
The  word  *vct  alfo  implies  afcent,  and  the  paflage  is  as  ftrong  as  pof- 
fible, "They  leapt  up  over  the  ditch  from  fid6  to  fide."  This 
Mr.  Bryant  fays  was  not  poflible ;  for  this  however  Homer  is  ac- 
countable ;  to  be  fure  he  qualifies  it  by  faying,  that  the  horfes  were 
immortal.  But  all  this  is  not  abfolutely  the  ftrength  of  my  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Bryant  faid  that  fuch  a  ditch  was  durable,  and  the 
credibility  of  Homer's  narration  depended  on  its  appearance ;  I 
only  brought  thefe  points  forward  to  prove  the  work  was  probably 
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pot  very  -durable ;  but  I  had  further pbferyedvth<it  many  fimilar  en- 
campments had  been  defrayed,  witlyHit  impeaching  the  credibility  of 
the,  Authors  who  m^rttiqned  them  $  fthat  at ^ll^Vfeftt?  jh?:;wgun>er)t 
proved  too  pujch  in  this  cafe,  ar>d  to  this  point  -no  anfwerhas  beeft 
attempted.,  As  to  the  manner  it  wqs  deftroyed,  an  inundation 
caufed  by  the  Gods,-  operated  in>  yeryrfu  peridural  mode  ;  for  all 
the  rivers  of  Ma  contributed.  ;  This  article  My.  Bryant  fayp  is.  eijfher 
believed  or  palliated- by  me.  Believed  it  certainly  ijeyer  toasj;  .and 
how  cjo  J  palliate  it  ?  by  faying  that  feven  if  this  whole  #oiy,  was 
falfe,  and  the  Wall  and  rampart  only  introduced  as  an  ornament  to 
the  Iliad,  I  fee  no  reafonfor  disbelieving  the  ground  work  of  the 
poem  i  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  there- 
was  no  wall,  or  that  it  might  not  be  deftroyed  by  floods  from1  Ida, 
and  buried  in  the  fands  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Strabo  as  exifting 
in  this  part  of  the  plain.  Homer  exalts  this,.  fa&,  (if  it  is  one) 
by  the  fupernatural  intervention  of  the  Gods  ;  but  a  fable  may  have 
its  original' foundation  in  real  hiftory,  and  we  know,  that  poetical 
fiction  is  frequently  fo  conftrudted.  This  is  the  real  argument, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Bryant  will  allow  it  to  be  more  *  conclusive  than 
moil  of  mine  are  admitted  to  be. 

A  fimilar  reply  has  been  made  to  another  part  of  my  Vindication • 
•fit  had  been  faid  that  Anaxagoras,  the  great  and  philofophic 
friend  of  Pericles,  and  Metrodorus  of  Lampfacus,  difbelieved  the 
wholeof  Homer's  ftory ;  and  that  Anaxagoras  refided  at  Lampfacus ; 
and  both  therefore  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy.  Suppofing  this 
ftatement  true,  I  had  observed  that  Anaxagoras  was  born  at  leaft 
687  years  after  the  war  of  Troy,  and  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firfl  man  who  difbelieved  it,  that  neither  his  work  nor  Metro- 


NOTES. 
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dorus's  have  been  handed  down  to  ml  *Now  many  idle  and 
doubtful  ftories  are  tokl  of  Anaxagoras  by  Diogenes  Laertiua,  as: 
Mr.  Bty&nt' him OAf -allows,  -ami  yet  he  is  the  only  author  quoted 
for  this  frory.  That,  adcor<Ting  to' him,  Arlaxagoras  was  poffibly 
rtever  refident  at  Lampfacus,  But  died- at  Athens;  and  that  of 
•VMetrodorus  very  little  was  kticntfh.  That  it  w«  no*  probabfe 
their  opinif'oi^,  if.  well  founded,  (houldjhavend  wteight  at  the  time 
they  1  Wed  and  wrote,  and *l%at  tHeif  being  ^''K&w&gtie'i'  to  oMi- 
viori,"  ivhile  Homer's  fi&ry  fuWjved,^  was'  a  Urongljfcneilimp- 
tion  againft  tlteir-argumente^  The  pfftfotind  phifofoptiy'and  eele*. 
brated  chara&erof  AnaxagpraS  is  fet  up  in  <ippe6tk>n?d  thefe  doubts;* 
but  if  his  arguments  had-  fa  little  Weight  witll  thofe  t6  whom  hit  pro- 
found philofophy  and  chara&er  were  fo  mnch  better  known,  why 
fliould  they  have  more  now,  when  all  his  writings  are  laft,  and  wc 
only  receive  this  opinion  from  §Phavorinus,  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  ?  But  after^dl;  did  thefe  philosophers  diibelieve^heftor^  ?  Is 
think  it  cannot  be  irtferred  from  what  ttiogenes  Laettius  has  tordus; 
Anaxagoras  feems  t6  have  been*  the  firft  who  fhewedthat  Homer's 
poetry  treated  «gi  *$**  xa/  fixcaocuvviu  of  virtue  and  jttffice;  Me- 
trodorus   thought   he  difcovered  in:  it  alfo  an  alfegbrical  aJlufioft 


NOTES. 

*  Observation?,  p.  37.     See  Diogenes  Laertius,  L.  z.  fig.  8.  and  y3r^.  ' 

+  This  friend  cf  Anaxagoras  was  dearly  not  the  celebrated  'Merro&m  of  Ewpfteaiv  4>r 
Diogenes  afterward*  tells  us,  that  tins  laft  was  the  Scholar  of  Epicurus*  and  of  courie  was  *nuch 
pofterior  to  the  age  of  Pericles.     See  Diog.  Laert.  10.  fig.  22 

X  Thefe  words  Mr.  Bryant  confiderias  urmeceflarirpcotttemptuojis.  It  is  however  a  plain 
matter  of  faft,  as  an  author  he  is  configned  to,  oblizjon,  for  his  works  on  this  fubje&  (if  there 
were  any)  did  not  eXift  in  the  time  'of  Diogines,  or  he  Would  not  have-quoted'  ftrawrkros.  As 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  Philofophy,  his  vame,  I  own,  has  not  been  configned  to  oblivion,  but 
his  opinions  have.     See  Obfervations,  p.  37. 

5  The  word  ufed  by  Diogenes  in  mentioning  the  account  from  Phavorinus,  is,  that  Anaxago- 
ras feems  to  have  beop  the  firft  who  thought  Homer's  ftor.y  treated  of  virtue  and  juftice*  A«*«. 
Can  we  adopt  as  proofs,  arguments  drawn  from  expreflions  fo  uncertain,  and  authors  quoted 
through  quotations  of  other  authors  ? 

to 
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to  natural  hiftbry.  .Suppofe  the  one  to  have  discovered  the.  moral 
of  Homer,  and  the- other  to  have  adapted  his  Gods  and  GoddeflTes 
to  the  natural  philofophy  of  the  times,  by  making  Jupiter  the  Air, 
for  infhmce,  Neptiwwe  the  Sea,  &C.  <ioes  it  at  all  appear  frora 
heitce  that  they  difbelteved'  the  war  of  Troy  ?  In  the  ftrft  place 
then,  it  will  be.  difficult  to  prove  that  they  -were '-of  this  opinion, 
'and  ten  times  more  fo  to  fupport  them  in  it, 

"*But  almoft  every  other  waiter,  ^nd  many  of  the  eafliefl;  writers 
believed  the  war*  aftd  Mr,  Bryant  refers  to  p.  6£rof  my  Avork; 
wfaere,  he  fays,  •"  I  would  maintain  the  certainty  of  the  war, 
from  its  being  univerfally  credited,  and  credited  by  perfous  of  the 
greateft  learning  and  knowledge.  *f  But  thefe  perfons  alfo  believed 
in  £entaurs,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  &c.  In  Augury-, .and  Ayufpicy, 
Homer  maintained  that  horfes  could  fpeak,  &c.  &c.  cum  mult  is 
aliis"  What  h*s  religious  belief  to  do  with  hiifyricaj  fa&s  ?  is  not 
the  evidence  on  which  our  faith  refts  in  matters  pf  ..Religion  tptaUy 
different,  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  teftimony  on  which  we  ground 
our  belief  in  hiftory  ?  In  the  religious  belief  of;  the  ancients,  the 
evidence  only  tended  to  prove  the  Infpiration  of  fome  oracle*. or 
other  grofs  impofture  ;  but  in  matters  of  hiftory,  evidence  of  the 
fadt  was  required.  Surely  Thucydides,  after  carefully  confidering 
the  very  objections  Mr.  Bryant  makes,  record^  .the  Trajan  war 
as  an  hiftorical  fadt,  and  certainly  not  as  he  would  have  recorded 
the  war  of  the  Titans.  I  had  obferved  that  thefe  ancient  authors 
had  accefsto  many  writings,  and  were  acquainted  with  many  tra- 
ditions now  loft ;  and  Mr.  Bryant  taking  no  notice  at  all  of  their  au- 

NOTE$. 

#  Obfervations,  p.  39. 

+  Gnfcciardini  was  a  Roman  Catholick,  believed  in  miracles  of  Saints,  tranfubftantktion,  &c. 
as  all  Italy  •  and  a  great  fkrt  of 'Europe  did  ax  the  time  ht  wrote*  Dftw  any  one  on  that  ac- 
count difpute  the  troth  of  his  historical  narrative  t 
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tharity,  except  as  being  credulous  believers  in  fable,  quotes  Li- 
banius,  and  then  fays,  *  that  authors  like  him  deferve  more  regard 
than  I  am  willing  to  (hew,  becaufe  they  had  accefs  to  many  histo- 
ries now  loft.  What  regard  then  is  due  to  Thucydides,  Hero- 
dotus, &c?  But  if  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  induced  them  to 
believe  in  this  fable,  what  influence  had  that  religion  upon  the 
priefts  of  Memphis,  and  the  hiftorians  of  Perfepolis  ?  for  the 
hiftory  of  Troy  was  found  by  Herodotus  in  both  thefe  places,  and 
in  both  with  little  variation  from  the  Greek  ftory.  If  then  Mr. 
Bryant  will  <hew  that  the  f  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  believed  by 
nations  who  are  not  Mahometans,  we  will  allow  him  to  put  the 
Iliad  upon  the  famfe  footing  with  it,  but  not  till  then. 

Contrary  alfo  to  es^ery  principle  of  criticifm,  Mr.  Bryant  in 
another  place  maintains  that  J  Euripides  was  equally  to  be  relied  on 
with  Homer,  or  any  other  foreigner;  he  (Euripides)  beingof  Hellas, 
and  Homer  being  like  him  a  Poet.  But  Homer's  country  was  not 
known ;  he  certainly  by  his  language  does  not  feem  what  Euripides 
would  have  called  a  foreigner \  and  he  lived  five  or  fix  hundred  years 
earlier,  acircumftance  Mr.  Bryant  entirely  paffes  ovef .  Yet  he  fays, 
that,  while  I  rejedt  Euripides,  I  refer  to  Tzetzes,  (certainly  not  as 
authority  to  difprove  the'ancient  writers ;)  and  even  to  Freinfhemius, 
Vindication,  p.  1 17.  If  the  reader  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  turn 
to  this  page,  he  will  fee  that  Mr.  Chevalier  had  tranfcribed  a  long 
account  from  Freinfliemius,  and  that  I  notice  it  exprefsly  in  this 
place  only  to  carry  it  back  to  Arrian,  of  whofe  account  it  is  a  po- 
fitive  tranflation.     I  never  mention. Freinfhemius  or  Tzetzes  as  au- 


NOTES. 

•  This  argutrent  of  Mr.  Bryant  certainly  proves  too  much  for  his  purpofe.  Why  fliould  we 
allow  that  authority  to  Libanius,  which  he  denies  to  the  earlier  write**.  Smely  the  revexfe  of 
this  mode  of  reasoning' would  he  more  obvious  to  unbiased  minds.     Obie:vatioBSj  p.  46. 

i  +  Obferyations,  p.  40: — }  Obfcrvations,  p.  28, 
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thorityV  and  therefore  this  is  an  additional  inftance  of  mifreprefen- 
tatjon,  and  in  a  book  written. by  Mr,  Bryant  to  vindicate: himfelf  from 
this  very  unpleafant  charge.  In  the  njnety-firft  page,  Mr.  Bryant 
himfelf.bririgs  foxward  ;Mohfieur.  Rafchal  ks  aa-eyidence  againft 
AeTrojanwai:,  fo  that;  if  I  had  quoted  Frein(hemius\  his  :U>odernr 
ifmcoi<Wnofch}ve.l|een,any  objection.  .-  ;lW         .<,,..../ 

•  l:havc<thii&  gane>  jforo^hrthfei  rodft  material.  ?j:gjLimetit$>  i^ltfive 
to  the  Topography  of  Troy.  I  have  ihevvn,  I  truft,  that  it  is  confiftent 
with  Homer  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  that  Strabo  as  well  as 
Pliny,  tend  greatly  to  confirm  our  ftatement ;  but  that  all  three  are 
decidedly  incompatible  with  Mr.  Bryant's  map  and  his  conjecture 
relative  to  Ophrynium.  I  have  thought  it  neceflary  alfo  to  reply 
to  fome  of  the  charges  advanced  againft  me  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Ob- 
fervations ;  efpecially  fince  he  has  repeated  many  of  them  in  his 
laft  work.  I  never  thought  when  I  wrote  my  firft  Anfwer,  that 
it  would  be  arraigned  as  abufive,  or  that  Mr.  Bryant  confidered 
his  perfonal  credit  impeached  by  an  attack  on  his  arguments.  Since 
however,  "  unfounded  cenfures  cannot  but  affeft  the  character  of 
the  cenfurer,"  I  have  been  obliged  to  (hew  that  mine  are  not  totally 
unfounded,  and  that  fome  mifquotations  and  mifreprefentations  of 
cited  paflages  really  do  appear  in  Mr.  Bryant's  firft  works,  and  are 
repeated  in  his  defence  of  them.  I  infer  from  hence  that  he  is  not 
neutral  on  this  fubjedt,  that  he  fees  all  paflages  in  a  point  of  view 
more  favourable  for  his  argument,  than  others  will.  I  therefore 
caution  the  readers  of  his  work,  from  trufting  to  his  quotations  :  at 
the  fame  time,  I  believe,  he  himfelf,  (fo  far  from  being  guilty  of 
intentional  fraud,)  has  the  greateft  reliance  upon  the  proofs  he  gives. 
Prejudices  of  a  fimilar  nature,  may  for  ought  I  know  bias  me. 
I  claim  no  neutrality ;  but  I  reft  the  controverfy  upon  the  argu- 
ments I  have  brought  forward  ;  Mr.  Bryant  fays  they  are  incon- 
clufive;  with  great  fubmiflion,-  I  think  differently,  but  others 
muft  decide  the  queftion.     I  have  as  high  a  veneration  as  any  one 
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for  the  erudition,  and  literary  chara&er  of  Mr.  Bryant,  but  the 
beft  and  greateft  men  have  fometimes  adopted  very  lingular  opinions* 
which  no  extent  of  literature  or  acutenefs  of  reafcaing  could  de- 
fend. I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  in  his  laft  two  works  the  Egyp* 
tian  part  of  the  hypothecs  is  abandoned  for  the  prefent,  u  it  cer- 
tainly tends  to  Simplify  the  queftion  between  us.  I  (hall  therefore 
conclude,  with  Mr.  Bryant's  favourite  pafTage,  which  I  can  allure 
him,  I  (hall  always  utiderftand  without  any  mixture  of  contempt : 

Clmtpc  f**v  vuv  xat  ra  BPTANTIA  tmau  yxuftru  .  . 


THE    END. 


[fritted  hj  H.  ftaJJwiii  md  Sod,  Nrtv  Bridp.JIrttt,  Lend**. 
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r  8. OM  the  -firft'  publication  of  Mr.  Chevafier's 
Defcription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  to  the  prefent.  hour ,' 
few  En^liftinteift' of  liberal  education  have  vifited  the 
Levant  without  eKtenling  their  tout  to  the  Trbadr 
alio,  and  examining  the  fpot  with  that  degree  of : 
anxious  curiofity  which-  is  "natural  to"  all '  who  haVe 
been  acquainted  With  Homer  in  their  youth.  :  ■  -  ■i 
Engaged  *  as  many  of  us  may  have  been 'in  the 
various  purfuits*7  of  active  life,  which  have  diverted 
our  attention  from  our  claffical ;  acquirements,  or 
Greek  literature  more  cfpecially,  the  name  of  Homer, 
kindles  again  our  pailion  for  his  Writings  and  we 
haften '  to  the  ibene  •  of:  the  Ifiad,  with  as^  much  atf** 
dour  as  pilgrims  once  lifited  .the  Holy  city,'  and  the; 
waters  of  Jordan.   ••     -  «■•  •'.  <;  :   i  ; 

• .--  •»*      •  Several 
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Several  of  tbefe  tours  which  have  been  publifhed, 
and  all  the  vifitors  of  the  foot  with  whom  I  have 
coaverfed,  tmite  in  bearing  tefttmony  to;  the  general 
,  fidelity  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  never  have  I  heard  it 
doubted  by  any  one,  but  that  the  ftream  he  has  af- 
fumed  is  the  true  Scamander  of  Homer. 

.We  may  foe  Severally  miftaken,  or  have  different 
opinion*  upon  fome  inferior  or  fubordinate  points, 
hut  that  the  general  view  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  ra 
it$  adual  ftatc  at  the  pfefent  hour,  does  clofely  cor* 
fefpoad  with  all  the  leading  circumilances  detailed 
in  the  Iliad,  canntt  be  questioned  by  any  xme  that 
ha*  vifited  the  fpot  with  Homer  in  his  hand. 

Such  observation*  as  I  was  enabled  to  make  in  a 
fbort  tour  of  four  dap,  I  here  offer  to  the  public 
as  they  occurred  to  my  mind  and  were  noted  in  my 
journaL  Some  obiervation*  may  have  arifen  fince  my 
return  from  reflection,  reading,  or  converiatkm,  but 
in  my  description  of  the  country  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  alter  nothing  in  order  to  give  things  a  bet- 
ter appearance  than  they  had  at  the  moment  the  ob- 
ject 
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jell  was  before  my  eyes ;  and  I  muft  now  add  that 
however  warmed  my  imagination  might  be  with  the 
love  of  Homer,  however  influenced  by  treading  the 
ground  which  forms  the  fcene  of  his  defcriptions, 
however  pre-occupied  by  the  afiumption  of  Chevalier, 
or  the  reafoning  of  Morritt,  the  love  of  truth  would 
have  compelled  me  to  fpeak  out,  if  I  had  feen  caufe 
to  detract  from  their  opinions  or  to  controvert  their 
ftatements.  I  have  done  this  freely  in  one  inftance, 
which,  by  fome  perhaps,  will  be  deemed  rather  ef- 
fential  than  fubordinate ;  but  it  diminishes  nothing 
of  my  firm  belief  and  convidion  from  the  beft  view 
of  the  ground  I  could  take,  and  the  beft  comparifon 
of  fads  and  circumftances  which  1  could  colled,  that 
the  Plain  of  Troy  defcribed  by  Chevalier,  is  in  all 
its  general  features  the  very, fcene  of  a&ion  which 
Homer  has  defcribed  in  his  poems. 


r  r. 
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REMARKS 

AND 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON    T  H  £ 

Plain  of  Troy. 


Fuit  Ilium  et  ingen» 


Gloria  Teucrorum! 


14th  June,  1799.  At  5,  A.M.  I  embarked  on  board  the 
brig  Bon  Pere,  about  60  tons,  in  company  with  Mr/Hope,  bound 
for  the  Dardanelles,  the  Troad,  and  Smyrna. 

At  1 1 .  The  wind  coming  foul  we  came  to  anchor  off  Tophana. 

15,  16.    Wind  bound. 

17  at  6  P.  M.  we  failed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Cpnftantinople 
with  a  fair  wind. 

18.  The  wind  being  from  the  fouthward,  we  made  but  little 
way.    The  Ifland  of  Marmora  or  Proconeflis  was  a  head  of  us. 

19.  We  pafled  the  ifland  of  Marmora  confifting  of  cragged 
and  rifted  rocks,  out  of  which  the  beautiful  marble  muft  have 
been  obtained,  from  which  this  Ifland  had  its  name.  At  nine 
o'Clock  at  night  a  breeze  fprung  up,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
aoth  at  day  light  we  caft  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. 

A  20th.  We 
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20th.  We  went  on  fhorc  and  vifited  the  Englifli  conful,  Signior 
Tarragani,  a  Jew,  he  received  us  with  much  hofpitality,  aqd  affift- 
cd  us  with  every  requifite  for  our  journey  to  the, Plain  of  Troy. 
Mr.  Tarragani  had  a  large  family  confiding  of  a  fon  and  fix 
daughters,  fome  of  whom  were  married  and  had  children,  who 
all  refiding  under  the  fame  roof,  compofed  a  family  truly  patriar- 
chal. A  ftriking  fimilarity  of  features  pervaded  the  whole, 
*vhich  I  have  before  .had  occafion  to  obferve  as  well  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  as  in  Perfia.  Whilft  at  the  houfe  of  the  conful  we 
were  introduced  to  another  ^Jewifh  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Gormazina, 
fon  of  the  late  French  conful  at  the  Dardanelles.  This  gentle- 
man fome  years  back  had,  at  the  inftance  of  Count  Choifeul,  the 
French  ambaflador,  been  induced  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ^nd 
dig  there  for  relicks  $  with  infinite  labour  he  penetrated  near  the 
centre  of  the  barrow,  and  at  laft  found  fome  curious  remains,  the 
principal  of  which  were  afhes,  charcoal,  and  bones. 

It  is  true  that  two  urns  were  likewise  laid  to  be  found  and 
fent  to  Count  Choifeul  Gouffier,  to  which  Mr. '  Chevalier,* 
perhaps  out  of  too  much  refpeft  to  the  Count,  has  affigncd  an 
importance  greater  than .  they  deferve,  though  he  fpeaks  with 
caution.  Now  though  an  urn  ought  to  be  found,  as  urns,  lacry- 
matories,  &c.  &c.  are  found  in  tumuli  generally,  yet  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  two  has  naturally  jgiven  rife  to  fufpicion,  and  to  fay 

.   *  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  15* 

the 
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the  leaft,  they  were  poflibly  added  to  the  inventory  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  labour  in  opening  the  ground ;  if  this  was  the  ob- 
je&,  Mr.  Gormazina  who  was  rather  impofed  upon  himfelf,  than 
defirous  of  impofing  upon  the  count,  was  difappointed  of  hi? 
reward,  part  of  the  relicks  ftill  lay  upon  his  hands,  and  Mr- 
Hope  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  invcftigation  of  antiquity  re-> 
warded  him  more  amply  for  the  remains,  than  the  Count  for  his 
more  fplendid  portion  of  the  ornaments ;  the  bones,  afhes,  and 
fragments  we  faw,  but  it  is  neceflary  to  attribute  proof  cautioufly 
to  fuch  evidence,  where  the  curiofity  of  the  virtuofo  gives  a  fpur 
to  the  invention  of  the  perfbns  he  employs. 
1  We  took  our  leave  of  the  Englifti  conful,  who  was  an  a- 
greeable  man,  he  remembered  to  have  feen  Dr.  Chandler  whilft 
here  about  five  and  thirty  years  back,  and  remindedus  of  his  hav* 
ing  permitted  the  Do&or  to  take  his  wife's  pi&ure. 

Before  we  returned  on  board,  we  vifited  the  Afiatic  caftle  tff 
the  Dardanelles  and  infpe&ed  the  cannon  of  enormous  caliber, 
which  placed  on  beds  without  carriages,  appear  too  unweildy  to 
be  of  any  efFeftive  fervice  or  indeed  to  be  fired  off  more  than  once. 
We  faw  likewife  the  famous  cannon  of  Sultan  Amu  rath,  or 
Morad  the  II.  as  mentioned  by  De  Tott,  and  found  him  corre6t 
in  this  account,  as  I  have  frequently  done  in  many  others.     The 

•  Mr«  Hope  was  fo  obliging  as  to  offer  me  a  fmall  portion  of  thefe  relicks,  which  I 
-accepted,  and  (hall  keep  with  at  leaft  as  much  veneration  as  the  earth  of  Mecca,  or  the 
Toolli  of  Jagcrnaut. 

A  a,  diameter 
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diameter  is  fufficient  to  permit  a  man  to  (it  in  the  infide,  and  the 
ball  belonging  to  it  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

Having  obtained  a  fermaun  from  the  bafhaw  of  the  Darda- 
nelles to  the  agha  of  Koum  Kala,  and  the  diftrifl  of  Troy,  Mr. 
Hope  engaged  a  janiffary  to  accompany  us  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  me  at  Conftantinople,  by  Mr.  Thornton,  a  gentleman 
whofe  urbanity  of  manners  and  claflical  tafte,  render  his  fociety 
equally  agreeable  and  inftrudtive. 

.  The  caftles  which  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  are 
about  a  mile  afunder,  the  current  fets  rapidly  into  the  Egean  fea, 
the  fides  of  the  hills  are  highly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  rich 
verdure,  and  the  whole  fcene  is  interesting- 

In  about  two  hours  with  a  gentle  breeze  we  reached  the 
Rhaetfean  promontory,  and  caft  anchor  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  tomb  of  Ajax,  having  in  view  the  Sigaean  promontory  at  the 
diftance  of  about  four  miles,  the  cattle  of  Koum  Kala,  with  a. 
diftant  profpeft  of  the  iflands  of  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samo- 
thrace. 

Previous  to  our  excurfion  we  vifited  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  it  is  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  Rhaetean  promontory,  and  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Hellefpont,  the  Egean  fea,  and  great  part  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy ;  the  tumulus  is  of  a  circular. form,  furmounted  at  the  top 
by  a  cone,  its  elevation  may  be  about  60  feet  from  the  level,  though 
to  the  north  eaft  it  is  in  a  floping  direction,  its  weftern  face  is  in* 

tirely 
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tirely  laid  open,  and  difcovers  the  remains  of  fomp  very  rude  and 
ancient  mafonry,  with  part  of  a  wall  running  acrofs  the  mafies  of 
earth,  bripk,  (tone,  and  lime  with  fhells,  appear  extremely  well 
confolidated,  and  are  in  all  probability  co-eval  with  the  tumulus; 
others  have  however  thought  differently,  and  every  one  has 
a  right  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  fpot,  but  we  mufl  > 
not  omit  to  notice  that  though  the  Rhaetean  promontory,  and 
the  Sigaean,  are .  the  burying  places  of  Ajax  and  Achilles  >  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Grecian  army'  occupied  the  whole 
extent  between  the  two  promontories,  that  would  have  been 
too  large  to  defend,  and  I  fhould  rather  fuppofe  from  an  in- 
fpe&ion  of  the  ground,  that  the  Grecian  camp,  reached  no  further 
than  the  northern  bank  of  the  Simois?  which  falls  into  the  Hel- 
lefpont  near  the  modern  village  of  Koum  Kala,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  diftant  from  the  Sigaean  promontory,  indeed  if  the 
Greeks  had  occupied  the  whole  fpace,  here  would  have  been  no  room 
for  the  Trojan  auxiliaries,  who  it  appears  from  the  xofh  book 
of  Homer,  were  encamped  on  the  fea  (hore.  Whilft  (landing  on 
the  fummit  of  this  barrow,  I  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the  indig- 
nation of  Ajax,  while  contending  for  the  armour  of  Achilles,  and 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Ovid,  imprinted  on  my  memory  in  early 
x  youth.  I  looked  back  upon  the  Sigaean  fhore,  and  felt  like  him 
the  indignation  of  a  foldier,  when  I  refle&ed  that  the  prize  of  Via-  - 
lour,  was  carried  off  by  the  eloquence  of  an  orator 

Confedere 
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Confedere  duces :  &,  vulgi  ftante  cWona, 
Surgit  ad  hQ&qlypei  doinious  feptempHcia  Ajax. 
Ut  que  erat  impatiens  irae,  Sigaia  torvo  ^ 

Littora  refpixit)  daffemque  in  littore  vultu : 
Intendenfqtle  inarms,  Agimus,  pro  Jupiter,  inquit, 
Ante  rajte$  caufam,  &  mecum  confertur  Ulyffesl 
•At  non  He&oreis  dubitavit  cedere  flammis: 
Quas  ego  fuftinui ;  quas  hac  a  claffe  fugavi. 

4»r  tthe  ftill  more  interefting  lamentation*  of  the  chorus  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles. 

■  "  O  Teucer  hafte, 

Prepare  fome  hollow  fofs,  for  the  remains 
'*'■■         ;  Of  Ajax :  Raife  him  there  a  monument, 

r  By  after  ages  iie'er  tohe  forgotten."*  . 

Having  ordered  poft  horfes  over  night,  and  made  .every  pre- 
paration  for.  our  little  tour,,  early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Hppe  and 
myfelf,  commenced  our  furvey  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  Mount 
Ida ;  we  fet  off  from  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  called  by  the  natives  In 
Tepe^  our  round  lay  along  the  ikirts  of  a  range  of  hills,  extending 
to  the  N.  Et  on  gaining  the  fummit  of  this  ridge,  we  had  an  open- 

*  FrancklifTs  Sophocles,  Ajax. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digreffioh,  in  conflderation  that  a  military  man,  has 
..jporqreipe$  for  an  apcrtnt  warrior,  than  an  oratqiy  and  thai  a  fon^n^y  h»vc  a  joftifitf- 
ble  pride,  in  quoting  the  language  of  his  father*.  r 

f  I  was  not  able  to  learn  "whether  In  was  a  figni-ficaht  term  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  the  country,  but  fhould  myfelf  conjcdure  that  In  is  -.  Tepe,  the  *nt  tumu- 
lus in  opposition  to  ATO  Tepe  at  Sigacum. 

'  .    '  ing 
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ing  view  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  with  the  barrow  of  -dBfyetes,  about 
nine  miles  diftant,  and  the  ifland  of  Teredos  to  the  fbuthward. 

Proceeding  along  the  lame  range,  and  keeping  the  barrow  of 
wffifyetes  ftill  in  view,  the  country  was  rough  and  barren,  but 
crowned  with  heath,  ihruhs,  and  wild  lavender ;  in  about  half 
an  hour  we  afcended  the  range  of  hills,  which  bound  the  valley 
of  Thymbra,  and  at  half  paft  eight  A,  M.  by  a  •gentle  defcent,  we 
came  to  the  view  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apallo,  near  the  vik 
lage  Halilali,  in  the  valley  of  Thymbria,  about  five  miles  diftant 
from  the  tomb  of  Ajax.  ;  Whilft  traverfing  the  heights  of  the  val- 
ley of  Thymbra,  our  attention  was  naturally  called  to  refleft 
on  the  ground  we  trod,  as  bearing  the  fame  appellation  at  this 
hour,  by  which  it  was  known  to  Homer,  and  though  I  have 
learned'  fince  my  return,  that  the  exigence  of,  Troy  itfelf  is  de- 
nied, I  had  at  the  moment  no  doubt  upon  my  mind,  but  that 
as  the  name  of  Thimbreck  and  its  pofition  proved  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Iliad  to  be  juft,  it  was  an  equal  proof  that  Troy 
occupied  the  fite  allotted  to  it  by  the  Poet.  The  rivers  jEfopus, 
Rhodius,  and  Granicus,  retained  the  names  affigned  to  them  by 
Homer,  as  long  as  they  were  mentioned  by  ancient  geographers, 
and  the  towns  of  Abydus,  Percote,  and  Zelcia,  are  marked  as  di£ 
tinftly  in  the  inarch  of  Alexander,  as  in  the  page  of  the  Iliad  j 
could  Homer  be  true  in  all  the  fubordinate  geography,  and  main- 
tain a  falfehood  in  regard  to  the  capital  alone  ?  but  there  are  no 
ruins,  etiam  periere  ruina ;  this  in  the.firft  place  ig  a  fa6t  that  I 

am 
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am  hot  convinced  of,  and  of  which  I  (ball  treat  hereafter,  and  in 
the  next,  ruins  are  not  neceflary  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  any 
place.  There  are  no  ruins  of  the  Ilium  of  Strabo,  and  yet  his 
teftimony  with  that  of  the  Macedonians,  Romans,  Fimbria,  Ju- 
lius, and  Auguftus,  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  this  Ilium  as  cer- 
tainly exifted  as  Rome  itfelf,  and  if  all  the  places  round  Troy  con- 
tinued to  exift  in  the  pofition  Homer  affigned  to  them,  how;  could 
it  be  fuppofed  that  Troy  was  the  only  fi&ion  ?  the  continuance 
of  the  very  name  of  Thimbrekts  no  more  extraordinary  than  that 
of  Mitilyn,  Smyrna,  Erekli,  Stanchio,  and  a  thoufand  others, 
frhich  are  ftill  in  being,  corrupted  indeed  by  time  and  the  change 
of  language,  but  ftill  in  being,  and  though  we  fhould  build  little 
upon  the  ruins  found  there  to  carry  up  its  antiquity  to  the  age  of 
the  Trojan  war,  they  at  lead  prove  what  is  demanded  for  Troy  it- 
felf, that  there  was  a  town  in  this  fpot,  and  Strabo  has  placed  the 
temple  of  the  Thymbrean  Apollo  where  Homer  places  Thymbra. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  are  ftill  vifiblc,  confifting  of 
various  blocks  of  marble,  capitals,  and  columns,  pedeftals,  and  bro- 
ken {hafts,  ftrewing  the  ground  to  a  conliderable  extent,  Moft 
of  the  pillars  were  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  of  the  moft  ex- 

quifite  Parian  marble  :  in.traverfing  over  the  fite  of  the  temple, 
# 

1  counted  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  broken  columns 

befides  fhafts  and  capitals,  which  announce  the  temple  to  have 
been  a  magnificent  building,  and  to  correfpond  with  the  appella- 
tion given  to  it  by  Virgil. 

Da  pro- 
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.  Da  propriam  Thymbraee  domum ! 


r-f  u 


^<£#iieath  a  (mall  Oak  is  a  block  of  marble  two  feet  in  height 
ajid,  turned  on  its 'fide,  thererisfcidptured  on  it  a  car  with  horfes, 
vthe  feet  aftd  hinder  part  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  In  the  car  fets 
vt&ory  with  wings/.and  over  the, head  of  the  figure  I,  which  is 
"much  mutilated,  runs  a  cornice,  by  which  it  ihould  feem  that  the 
whole  piece  had  ;>bce*3t  defignddto  ornament  the  outfide  of  a  tem- 
ple iithe  wing  of  the  figure  is  ftill  Entire,  the<'car  is  fuppofted  by 
two  low  wheels^the  entbbfied  woifkof  Vfhich  has  .perilheds  froto 
the  ftyle  of  architrf&ure  a£s  well  as  tb£  defign,  I  fhould  fupeift  it  to 
be  of-*  date  anterior  to  .the  temple,  aftd  that  it  beloft^ed  to  a 
itt&ro  ancient,  period,;  it-  is  rude  pnoilgh:  to  attribute  it  to  the  age 
-of  Troy  itieifUi there  is  likewife  .a  pillar  coritairiing  a^Greek  w~ 
fcrjption,  a'  copy  of  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hope's 'painter.  „ 

; From, the;  centre  of  thftfe  rftins,  the  valley.af  Thymbra  is  ex- 
i^§^ejy  pkft^tnt;; «uj; there  is 'moreover  a.very.  find  View. of  the 
PJah*  of  Troy,;  of  both  the  promontories  and  the  Egeari  feaJ 

After  furyeyihgtHefe  iruaw,  about  .half  paft  ten  we  proceeded 
on.  through  theV  alky,  of  Thymbra  .to  vifii  other,  huins  in  that 
neighbourhood?  out  joute  lay  up  the  valley;  in  a  .cburfe  nearly 
eaft,  but.ovtr  no  regular. road,  siwrthafaLk  hridle  way  j  the  final! 
ftream  of  Thymbiai; galled. by  the  Turks  tfbitnbnk  Sou,  -was 
«fl  our  r%toliaitfj#yc*wl -.  it  the  .valkjr.ww-iounded  by.. the  rang* 

B  of 
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of  hills  called  by  Homer,  Callicolone,  which  form  a  part  of 
Mount  Ida.  In  afluming  this  name*  I  follow  Mr.  Chevalier,  and 
his  Callicolone  is  fo  truly  cohfiftent  with  the  difpofition  of  .the 
country  in  the  dtftription  ©f  the  Iliad,  thit  there  can  ten* 
doubt  of  his  corre&nefs,  it  is  clofc  tx>  the  Simois,  for  that  river  ill 
a  manner  marks  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  its.  courie.  <8ee  X.  53.) 
A*xAot»  'TrAf  Xip&n  &»  ifti  feAAtfeXi'W  And  the  hill  itfejf  rife 
in  ftich  a  manner  as  to  form  a  feat  for  the  Gods  on  die  Trojan 
4de*  as  from  an  amphitheatre  to  behold  the  combat,  (r.  140.) 
Pococke  has  defcribed  foetal  hifls  of  this  fort  in  Alia  Minor, 
that  have  been  completed  with  ftone  feats  upon  their  declivity 
for  this  purpofe,  and  imagination  might  eaJUy  do  as  much  to 
form  this  into  an  amphitheatre  for  the  Gods.  A  fecond  conf- 
ederation alfo  arifes  front  this  proximity  of  die  Simois  to  CaUU 
colone,  which  Is,  that  it  as  manifeftly  proves  the  Simois  to  bt 
the  eoftern  river,  <as  the  mention  of  the  Scamander  on  the  left  of 
the  Trojan  line  (A.  498.)  proves  that  ftream  to  be  the  wefternof 
the  two.  Thefe  circumftances  fo  fully  confirm  the  general  fyftera 
of  Mr.  Chevalier,  that  no  one  who  has  made  his  observations  on 
the  fpot  will  eafily  be  induced  to  call  kt  in  oueftion. 

The  valley  of  Thymbrek,  is  here  about  two  miles  broad* 
richly  cultivated  and  deferring  the  appellation  of  «piC«fc«£, 
or  fertile,  «ad  we  paffed  through  feveral  pleafant  meadows,  in 
which  were  a  number  of  willow  and  other  trees.  The  road 
now  began  to   narrow   and  we  entered  feme  inclofares  of 

vineyards 
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vineyards  an3  orchards,  after- palling  thefe  we  turned  to  the  fouth* 
ward  and  entered  the  bed  of  a  large.torreftt  thickly  ftrewcd  with 
ftftne?,  and  of  tonfiderabef  breadth,  tWa  torrent  defccnds  from 
tbg  north  eaft  extremity  of  Mount  Ida,  and  though  now  dry,  its 
ft*ep  and  high  banks  and  ftoijy  bottom  attefted  its  power  in  the 
'  winter  feafom.  It  was  moft  probably  one  of  thofe  auxiliary 
{beams  which  Homer  has  fo  corre&ly  mentioned  in  his  21ft  Iliad 
to  hare  been  talked  for  by  Scambnder  when  addreiftng  his  brother 
Simois  to  punifh  the  temerity  of  Achillea. 


Hafte  my  Brother,  flood, 


And  check  this  mortal  that  controls  a  Godt 
Our  braveft  heroes  elfe  (hall  quit  the  fight. 
And  Ilium  tumble  from  her  tow'ry  height. 
Call  then  thy  fobjeft  ftrfomsy  and  bid  thm  roar, 
From  all  thy  fountains /milflct  Wry  Jfa$\ 
With  broken  Rocks,  and  ipith  a  load  of  dead 
Charge  the  black /urge,  and  pour  it  on  his  head. 

Poke. —  tift.  Iliad— line  z$8.  A 
.  .  '  1       *\  .  » 

We  ftill  continued  bur  route  along  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and 
after  a  delightful  ride  of  four  miles,  reached  and'  repofed  in  4 
grove  of  (lately  fir  trees  ait  the  upper  extremity  of  the  valley  o£ 
Thymbra,  and  (ituated  in  a  moft  Romantic  folitude.  The  centre  of 
this  grove  was  formerly  a  temple  of  fuperb  and  beautiful  arclfitec^ 
ture  of  the  Doric  order,  which  appears  from  the  numerous  frag, 
ments  0/ columns,  capital^  and  pedeftals  of  the  fmeft  Pariah  mar- 

B  2  blc, 
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bley ;  I  likewife  picked  up  ami  brought  away  with  me,  a  final! 
block  of  .very  fcneialabafter. 

Wc:  oould  not  leafn  :by  any  lights  we  had  with  lii  ttfhat  was 
the  nature  or  defign  of  this  temple,  but  it  was  inoft  probably 
dedicated  or  forne  fylvan  divinity ;  certainly  W  pUct  could  be 
fele&ed  or  better  calculated  to  excite  devotiori  or  produce  tran- 
quillity of  mind*  It  ifl  abqnat  ^otte^  mile  difranttlfrotti  the  village 
of  Thimbreck,  and  is  called  "by  the  natives','  Thimbrbcr 
Muzarlick:;  or,  Cemetenjr  of  Thymbra. 

After  halting  about  two  hours  in  this  grove,  we  renewed 
our  journey  to  the  foutfr  eaft,  untiLwflfpyndxairfelves  entangled 
in  the  mountain,  when  tracing  back  our  footfteps  part  of  the 
way  we  came,  and  turning  off  at  about  half  the  diftance,  crofled 
the  range  of  the  Callicolpnc  hills  in, a  dir$6tton  due  ihuth,  and 
afcended  to  the  fiimihit  of  one  of  the  higheft,  froto  whence  we ' 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  five  fucceffivet  tumuli,  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  the  Hellefpont,  the  Egean  fea,  the. tumulus  of  .flEfyetes* 
and  the  ifland  of  Tenedos.  We  proceeded  over  this  elevated 
ground,,  and  a  rugged  uncultivated  country;  conMing  alternately 
of  hill  and  vale  and  anfwering  perfeftly  Homer's  defcription  of 
"  the  heights  of  Ida*  many  valed^  and  thickly  covered  with  wood." 
At  5  P.  M.  we  reached  the  village  of  Atch  Keoi>  about  feven 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Thimbreck  Muzarlick.  On  our  ap* 
proach  to  this  village  which  flands  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
we  had  a.  fine  view  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  beneath,  rich  and  .a- 

bundantly 
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bundantly  fertile,  with  a  diftinft  view  of  Bunarbafhi  on  the  op- 
polite  heights.  In  the  village  we  faw  two  columns  of  grey  gra- 
nite of  an  order  unknown  and  very  ancient. 

The  houfes  in  the  Troad  are  built  of  mud  walls  with  flat 
roofs  and  have  a  Angular  appearance,  on  fome  of  thefe  a  number 
of  ftorks  had  taken  up  their  abode  undifturbed  by  the  proprietors, 
who  have  a  great  veneration  for  them.  On  one  of  thefe  roofs  in 
particular  were  nine  birds,  and  Mr.  Hope  humoutoufly  obferved 
to  me  there  appeared  more  birds  than  men  in  the  village,  which 
certainly  was  not  populous.  Leaving  Jtcb  Keoi,  we  turned  to 
the  weftward,  and  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  discovered 
a  .tumulus  which  I  do  not  recolleft  to  have  heard  mentioned  by 
any.  former  traveller  j  it  bore  the  name  of  Anai  fepe,  which  in 
Turidlh  fignifies  the  hill  of  ftone,  though  no  conje&ure  could  be 
formed  of  its  defign,  it  being  pear  three  miles  from  Troy. 

The  form  was  like  the  reft,  circular,  but  flat  at  the  top  i  the 
river  Simois  ran  to  the  fouth  weft.  We  then  defcended  into  the 
valley  and  crofTed  the  Simois  by  a  ford.  The  river  was  here  fu£- 
ficiently  broad  to  be  refpe&abk,  and  we  were  furprized  to  find  fo 
much  water  in  it,  after  we  had  read  Mr.  Dallawa/s  account, 
though  in  the  middle  of  fummer  (21ft  June)  it  was  at  leaft  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  its  current  rapid,  though 
muddy,  and  its  bed  on  either  fide  extended  to  above  half  a  mile. 

After  pafling  the  river,  we  foon  came  in  fight  of  the  village 
of  Bunarbafhi,  and  afcending  the  heights  of  Troy,  took  up  our 

quarters 
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quarters  in  the  houfe  of  the.  *Agha,  and  poflibly  oh  the  ike  of* 
4he  palace  of  old  Priam,  having  accomplifhod  this  day  a'pleafant; 
and  to  us,  highly  interefting  journey,  by  a  circuitous  route  of 
about  twenty  Britiih  miles. 

The  modern  village  of  Bunarbaihi,  and  fite  of  ancient  Troy£ 
is  fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  and  rife* 
gradually  from  the  fources  of  the  Scamander,  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  mile.  If  a  traveller  be  defirous  of  viewing  to  advantage 
the  fituation  of  ancient  Troy,  he  will  place  himfelf  midway,  be* 
tyrixt  the  fprings,  and  the  city,  and  near  to  where  formerly  flood 
the  Scsean  gate.  The  city  of  Troy,  appears  to  have  been  bounded 
on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  by  Mount  Ida,  and  north  and  weft,  by 
the  Sfmois,  and  the  plain.  From  behind  the  village  of  Bunar- 
baihi the  hills  rife  gradually,  and  at  the  diftance  of  two  miks  from 
the  agha's  houfe  are  terminated  by  the  lofty  ftations  of  the  tomb 
of  Hector,  and  other  high  ground. 

.  It  is  here  that  the  appellation  of  lx*o»  «MpoWw»4>r  windfioept 
Wum%  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  fpe&ator  in  full  force  and 
when  the  Levanters  blow,  the  flurries  coming  over  tine  broken 
ridges. of  Ida,  mull  here  be  experienced  in  their  utmoft  violence. 
Placed  on  this  eminence,  it  requires  no  great  ftretch  of  imagina- 
tion, to  bring  in  review,  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  war,  and  the  fete 
of  Ilium,  as  fung  by  the  divine  bard. 

The  feveral  barrows  are  all  in  view,  all  in  the  portions  they 

•  A  Turkifh  deputy  who  afts  under  the  Pafla  of  the  di&tiSU 

ought 
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ought  to  qceupy,  and  a?  they  impreffed  on  my  own  mind  with  fo 
foil  a  conviaion,  as  not  to  leave  the  imalleft  doubt  remaining,  bat 
that  I  flood  on  the  very  fite  of  Troy,  oj  near  it,  fo  I  cannot  think 
it  poflible,  that  any  one  can  perfonally  view,  the  evidence  afforded 
fey  the  difpofition  of  the  country  round,  and  thefe  monuments  in 
particular,  without  complete  fatisfa&ion  in  his  mind,  that  Homer 
defcribed  this  fcene  from  charaders  that  are  indelible*  Barrows 
it  is  true  are  common  to  other  countries,  but  that  we  fhould  have 
a  xifing  ground  for  the  poiition  of  the  city,  a  plain  fuited  to 
die  conflidte  of  the  armies,  Sweeping  down  to  the  Hellefpont,  two 
rivers,  one  on  each  fide  this  plain,  joining  at  no  great  diftancfe 
from  the  fea,  added  to  the  different  barrows,  all  in  the  very  plaoea 
where  they  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  the  effeft  of  chance,  and  are 
circumftances  fo  various,  that  no  country  could  produce  them  all, 
uafefi  h  were  the  very  fpot  defigned.  Had  I  ever  been  fo  fceptical, 
{and  doubts  I  certainly  had,)  I  could  not  lee  two  barrows  one 
large,  ami  one  fmajler  at  Sigraun,  without  confefling  that  fuch 
they  ought  to  be  according  to  the  Iliad,  and  fuch  their  place.  I 
tbnld  not  fee  the  Rhceteum  marked  by  another  harrow,  without 
rtftefting  that  Ajax  was  encamped  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  that 
«m  the  left  he  otught  to  have  been  buried.  I  could  rtot  view  the 
barrow  of  jfifyetes,  marked  out  by  Strabo,  and  fixed  at  the  moft 
advantageous  point  for  reconnoitring,  without  recalling  the  af- 
fignment  made  of  it  by  Homer  to  this  jrorpofc :  but  above  all 
this,  when  I  iaw  the  harrow  of  Heftor  at  the  back  of  Troy;  fHtt 

marked 
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marked  by  the  pile  qf  .{tones,  which  'Homer  allots  to  this,  and  this 
only,  I.cpuld  not  help  thanking  Mr.  Morrit  for  pointing  out  this 
peculiarity  to  my  notice,  and  I  mud  add  my  teftimoiiyf  to  his,  that 
liich  is  the  faft,  the  Hones  are  piled  as  his  drawingrepf efents  them, 
and  their  appearance  is  not  exaggerated.  Now.  that  all  thefe  cir* 
cumftances  fhould  be  united  in  the  fpace  <^f  a  few  miles,  by  acpi* 
dent,  and  that  they  fhould  all  correfpond  with  Homer,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  calculation,  if  the  faft  were  not  true ;  no  other  fpot 
in  the  world  could  be  accommodated  to  the  defcription,  or  anfwer 
to  the  particulars  required,  and  if  this  fpot  does  anfwer  with  fo 
much  precifion,  both  generally  and  fpecially,  here  and  no  (where 
elfe  muft  we  look  for  Troy. 

I  viewed  the  tomb  of  Heftor,  not  without  refle&ion  on  the  ho* 
nours  paid  to  an  hero,  at  his  funeral  obfequies,  by  the  people  he 
had  defended,  and  the  army  he  had  commanded.:  I  Viewed  the  me* 
morial  raifed  over  his  remains,  not  only  as  an  incitement' to  valour, 
but  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  as  perpetual  as  the  exiftence  of  the 
ground  it  (lands  on ;  and  I  reverted  from  thefe  teftimonjes  of  his 
glory,  to  the  chara&er  of  the  man.  In  fpite  of  the  gallantry  6f  the 
Grecian  heroes,  the  fire  of  Diomed,  or  the  direful  vengeance- of 
Achilles,  who  is  there  that  does  not  join  with  Troy,  in  lamenting  the 
death  of  the  brave  and  amiable  Heftor  ?  there  is  fomething  foiimld, 
To  liberal,  and  gentle  in  the  manners  of  this  chief,  that  a  reader  is 
always  more  interefted  in  his  fate,  than  that  of  any  other  perfonage 
in  the  Iliad,  and  after  his  death  we  find  the  forrow  univerfal.    The 

grief 
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grief  of  a  mother,  a  wife,  Or  a  father,  h  natural  and  expe&ed, 
but  there  is  fomething  fo  interefting,  in  the  forrow  expreffed  by 
Helen,  (the  dreadful  caufe  of  the  war,)  after  the  return  of  the  dead 
body  of  Hedlor,  that  I  cannot  refift  tranfcribing  it,  as  equally 
ihiking  for  the  delineation  of  chara&er,  as  for  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  fentiment.  * 

-  .  •  r 

l 

Viewing  the  corpfe,  Helen  thus  pours  forth  her  lamentation*. 

"  Ah  dearer  far  than  all  my  brothers  elfe 

4i  Of  Priam's  houfe,  for  being  Paris'  fpoufe 

w  Who  brought  me  (wou'd  I  firft  had  died)  to  Tr»y, 

«  I  call  thy  brothers  mine  ;  fince  forth  I  came 

cc  From' Sparta,  it  is  now  the  twentieth  year ; 

u  Yet  never  heard  I  one  hard  fpeech  from  tliec       } 

"  Or  taunt  morofe,  but  if  it  ever  chahc'jd 

cc  That  of  thy  fathers  houfe,  female  or  mal* 

*  Blamed  me,  and  even  if  herfelf  the  Queen,    .     # 

"  For  in  the  King  whate'er  befel  I  fotund    . 

€i  Always  a  father,  thou  haft  interpofed 

"  ^hy  gentle  temper,  and  thy  gentle  Jpeech 

"  Tojooth  them ;  therefore,  with  the  fame  fad  drops 

"  Thy  fate,  O  He£tor,  and  my -own  I  weep, "      f  ,.    * 

"  For  other  friend  within  the  ample  bounds 

"  Of  Ilium  have  I,  none,  nor  hope  to  hear  ., 

"  Kind  word  again,  with  horror  view'd  by  all."       , 

24th  Book,  page  6(>6.     Copper. 

As  the  Harrow  of  this  hero,  ought  to  differ  fipra  all  the  others 
in  the  Troad,  from  the  very  circumftance  noticed  in  Homer. 

'    -     -  C  — ^  A'TTA'P 
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ft  797- 

£o  was  I  happy  to  find,  that  the  ravages  of  curiofity  or  avarice,  had 
not  deprived  it  of  the  chara&eriftic  which  is  peculiar  to  it ;  it 
has  been  opened  in  feveral  places,  particularly  on  the  north  fide, 
next  the  Stmois,  which  ruijs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  a  winding 
dite&ion,  and  is  loft  among  the  mountains  behind. 

Book  24,  Iliad. 

"  All  then  their  mules  and  oxen  to  the  wains 

"  Join  fpeedily,4nd  under  Ilium's  walls 

"  AiTemble  numerous ;  nine  whole  days  they  toiled 

"  Bringing  much  fuel  home,  and  when  the  tenth, 

"  Bright  morn  with  light  for  human  kind  arofe, 

**  Then  bearing  noble  He&or  forth,  with  tears  , 

"  Shed  copious,  on  the  fummit  of  the  pile 

"  They  placed  him,  and  the  fuel  tired  beneath : 

u  Butwhen  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn 

"  Reddened  the  eaft,  then  thronging  forth  all  Troy 

"  Encompafs'd  noble  Hc£tor's  pile  around, 

"  The  whole  vaft  multitude  conven'd ;  with  wine 

€C  They  quench'd  the  pile  throughout,  leaving  no  part 

cf  Unvifited  on  which  the  fire  had  feized. 

"  His  brothers  next  colle&ed,  and  his  friends 

"  His  white  bones  mourning  and  with  tears  profufe 

*  Welt'ring  their  cheeks,  then  in  a  golden  urn 

"  They  placed  them,  which  with  mantles  foft  they  veiPd 

"  Mseonian  hued  and  delving  buried  it, 

"  And  9vbrs'Pread  with  stones,  the  spot  adust  s" 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  to  the  tomb '  of  He&or,  is  <  another  barrow  of  a 
fmaller,  (ize  coeval  perhaps,  and  formed  of  accumulated  earth, 
but  no  ftones  *  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Priam,  but  as  we  have 
no  certain  account  of  the  funeral,  of  the  venerable  king,  we  can- 
not identify  it  like  that  of  his  fon. 

A,  mile  diftant  from  this,  and  upon  a  correfponding  hill  to 
the  fouthwird,^  another  tumulus,  called  by  the  natives  Upjhun 
fepe^  which  compleats  the  fourth  tumulus  between  that  and  the  vil- 
lage of  rftcb\fari3  and  not  three*  as  has  been  represented  through 
miftake ;  it  is  not  impoffible  but  the  laft  harrow  may  be  that  of 
Paris,  as  we  leayn  from  Ariftotle  that  he  was  buried  war*  Troy, 
before  the  capture  of  that  city. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  the  tomb  of  Me&or,  (which 
k  dyeriooks)  is  the  Acropolis,  the  ricpya^  *%pi/  the  Arx  Alta, 
or  lofty  citadel  of  Priam,  which  fo  lbhg  bid  defiance  to  the  uni- 
ted, efforts  of  Greece^  and  which  was  at  laft  fubdued  by  ftrata- 
gem.  No  fituation  could  be  better  fele&ed  than  this  for  the  de- 
fence and  fecurity  of  Troy,  it  is  as  Mr/  Morrit  moft  corre&ly  re- 
marks, "a  pointed  and  high  hill  rifing  to  the  fbuth  eaft  of  Troy, 
"  terminated  on  three  fides  byhigh  rocks,  and  the  Simois  rolls  at 
"  the  foot  of  thefe  under  a  row  of  equally  ftuperidous  precipices 


*  Paris  was  not  buried  in  Troy,  neither  do  I  think  He&or  was,  though  Cheva- 
lier is  of  a  different  opinion,  if  within  the  walls,  why  afk  leave  of  the  Greeks  to  bury 
him  ?  the  tumulus  which  I  have  here  afcribed  to  Paris,  is  out  of  ihe  city. 

C  2  "  on' 
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"  on  the  oppofite  fide."  But  the  advantage*  of  the  Acropolis  are 
not  perceived  fufficiently  on  the  approach  from  Bunarbaflii, 
for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceflary  to  make  a  detour  round  the  hill 
to  the  north  eaft,  and  to  take  jour  ftation  in  a  corn  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Simois,  near  the  foot  of  the  rock ;.  there  you  may 
perceive  a  tremendous  precipice,  rifiiig  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
four  hundred  fet>  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  Simois. 
whofe  ftream  is  rapid  and  the  bed  thickly  ftrewti  with  ft  ones.  A 
fortrefs  built  in  modern  times  on  thv  rock*  would  dotibflofs  be 
extremely  formidable,  what  then  ttuft  it  have  been  in  a  rude  and 
early  age,  whe#  the  art  of  war  was  in  its  infancy  and  tadics  al- 
together unknown  ? 

After  infpefting  the  pofition  of  the  Acropolis,  what  can  be 
more  fatisfa&ory  than  again  recurring  to  Homer,  and  fixing,  it$ 
fituatkfti  beyond  all  doubt.  In  the  8th  book  of  the  Odyfley  we  find 
a  circumftantial  detail  of  the  confutations  among  the  Trojan 
chiefs  refpe&ing  the  fate  of  the  Epean  horfe9  the*  caufe  of  all 
their  woe,  it  is  given  by  Demodocus  the  bard,  who  fings  the  fall 
of  Troy  divine,  to  the  wanderer  Ulyffes  then  unknown. 


u  Already  in  the  horfe  concealed  his  band 
"  Around,  Ulyffes  fat,  for  Ilium's  fons 
*  Themfelves  had  drawn  it  to  the  citadel, 
"And  there  the  mifchief  flood,  then  ftrife  arofe 
"  Among  the  Trojans  compaffiog  tlje  horfe; 

"  And 
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«  Ahd  threefold  was  the  doubt,  whether  to  cleave 
u  The  hollow  trunk  afunder,  or,  up  drawn 
"  Aloft,  to  cafi  it  headlong  from  the  rocks  ^ 
•    J         *  Or  to  pdrmit  th1  enormous  image  kept, 
"  Entire  to  Hand  an  offering  to  the  Gods. 

Cowper. 

Exclufive  of  the.  Acropolis  we  learn  that  there  were  otlier 
buildings  and  temples  ferefted  on  the  fummit  of  this  hill,  particu- 
larly one  to  Jupiter,  and  another  to  Minerva,  to  whofe  fhrine  the 
Trojan  matrons  went  in  proceflion  at  the  inftance  of  He&or, 
when  the  army  was  hard  preffed  by  the  enemy  as  may  be  feen  in 
-the  6th  Iliad. 

The  extent  of  the  ground  on  the  top  of  the  hill  juftifies  the 
fuppofition.  •  Mr.  Hope  and  myfelf  having  with  confiderable  dif- 
ficulty fcrambled  up  that  part  of  the  fteep  which  faces  the  north 
eaft ;  on  our  reaching  the  fummit  found  a  prodigious  quantity 
both  of  ftone  and  fine  Parian  marble  fcattered  over  a  large 
fpace,  and  in  one  ^particular  fpot  we  traced  what  .appeared  to 
-  have  been  the  fite  of  a  temple^  in  form  of  an  oblong  fquare, 

I  lhall 

v  ♦ 

•  That  is,  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  precipice  where  the  reader  will  perceive  the 
fate  that  awaited  it* 

t  Not  to  fpeak  too  pofitivelyi  I  fubmtt  the  whoW  of  this  conjecture  to  fee  candour 
of  th*  reader^  and  the  examination  of  future  travellers  j  but  if  this  hill  (hould  be  finally 
'determined  to  be  thecitadel,  I  mull  affirm  that  there  are  ruins  pf  Troy,  however  com- 
mon the  opinion  may  be,  that  even  {he  ruins  have  ptrijheet.  I  cart  find  no  town  in  later 
ages  between  this  hill  to  the  jun&ion  of  the  two  rivers,  but  the  modern  Ilium  of  Strabo, 
and  if  the  ancient  Ilium  or  Troy  muft  be  in  the  plain,  h  »•**>  wi*«*»ro  *r&ir.    If  fo 

I  think 
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I  (hall  conclude  the  account  of  the  Acropolis  by  hazarding  a 
conje&ure  not  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  fubjett,  as  it  regards 
the  difference  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  pother  part?  of  the  city. 
fn  many  parts  of  Afia,  but  particularly  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
*  is  cuftomary  to  have  the  town  or  city  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  of  which  the  citadel  (if  the  fituation  of  the  country 
will  admit  of  it)  is  always  built  upon  a  h}U,  or  on  the  high- 
eft  ground  they  can  feleft,  the  other  or  lower  tcjwn,  which  con* 
tains  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  is  called  the  Pettah, 
and  confidered  in  the  light  of  an  outwQrk  y  it  is  very  cqnfonant 
to  reafon  therefore  to  allow  the  poflibility  of  Patrocjus's  attempt 
upon  the  outer  watt  of  the  city>  which  was  below  on  the  plain,  or  at 
leaft  upon  a  (loping acclivity;  thofe  who  have  feen  the  hill  forts  of 
Myfore,  and  many  parts  of  the  Dekkan,  and  will  compare  diem 
with  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  may  eafily  account  for  the  labour  of 
a  ten  years  fiege,  or  allow  the  appellation  of  the  epithet  of  walls 
built  by  the  gods  thcmfelves,  not  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  idea  entertained  by  m^ny  perfons  that  there  are  no  re- 


I  think  I  (hould  lay  that  thefe  are  the  remains  of  Dardania,  prior  to  Ilium  and  Troy,  in 
the  faflMt,  of  Ida,  but  as  far  as  a  private  opinion  is  of  weight,  T  am  inclined  to  think, 
that. the  conjecture  I  have  adopted,  reconciles  both  aflertions  of  Homer ;  that  the  city 
or  pettab  was  in  the  plain,  and  that  the  citadel  was  on  a  precipice*  very  lofty  and  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  wpnds  and.ftorms  that  burft  on  Ida.  This  the  language  of  the  poet 
in  different  places  requires,  and  this  we  obtain  by  placing  the  city  on  the  ground  that 
rifes  to  Bunarbafhi,  or  by  extending  it  to  the  Plain, 

•    •,  >  mains 
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mains  of  a  city  on  the  fitc  of  Troy,  or  that  the  ruins  themfelves 
have  perifhed  is  not  altogether  well  founded;  on  the  contrary 
about  the  Acropolis,  and  the  environs  of  the  city,  they  certainly  are 
to  be  found ;  at  Bunarbafhi  in  the  Aga'%  houfe  and  in  the  village 
below,  are  many  large  blocks  of  marble,  columns  of  red  and  grey 
granite,  and  capitals  of  columns,  one  of  which  we  found  in  the 
ftable  of  the  Aga's  court  yard,  it  <  appeared  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  pillar  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  from  the  device  of  an  eagle  which 
it  contained,  and  may  have  been  brought  hither  from  fome  of  the 
temples  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  its  capital  which  is  Ionick  pre- 
cludes us  from  aligning  it  to  remote  antiquity.  Rut  on  the  hill 
of  Bunarbafhi  is  an  immenfe  block  of  very  coarfe  marble,  with 
fome  devices  rudely  executed,  particularly  the  head  of  a  cy- 
prefs  tree,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  fountain  and  is  rude 
enough  for  any  age. 

In  a*  cottage  near  the  fources  of  Scamander,  we  found  a  piece 
of  marble  about  two  feet  high,  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  it 
had  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  well  executed  in  alto  relievo  y  of  this*  fir 
gure  Mr.  Hope's  painter  took  a  drawing,  and  we  regretted  much 
that  its  fize  prevented  our  getting  it  on  board  our  (hip.  On  fur- 
veying  the  ground,  many  other  circumftances  occurred  to;  prove 
the  former  exiftence  of  a  city,  and  if  fo,  certainly  that  of  Troy : 
with  refpeft  to  the  fize  of  it,  many  authors  and  travellers  have 
differed,  but  acknowledging  the  probability  of  its  having  occu- 
pied the  fpace  allotted  to  it  in  the  fubjoined  map,  I  iliould  not 

think- 
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think  it  could  contain  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  thoufand*  inhabi- 
tjHi^i  either  citizens  or  allies,  and  indeed  lefs  could  not  be  given 
to  the' capital  of  a  prince/  who  contended  for  ten  ypars  againft  the 
cmited  force  of  Greece,  and  who  had  either  m  alliance  or  fubjec- 
tjotiif  the  whole  of  Afia  Minor,  if  however  the  very  great  length 
of  timi  which  has  elapfed  fmce  die  Trojan  warrbe  eonfidered, 
and  the  wirtierous  changes  that  have  happened  in  tAuch  lefs  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  (in  foriie  cities  even  to  utter  annihila- 
tion,) betaken  into  the  fcalc,  our  furprize  and  admiration  will  be 
excited  riot  that  We  hafv^  hot  more,  but  that  fomuch  is  ftiil  pre- 

*  If  with  Thticydides  we  eftimate  the  Greek  army  at  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand men,  the  Trojans,  according  to  Homer's  eftimate  of  one  to  ten,  would  amount  to 

(  twelve  thoufand  citizens  in  arms,  befifa  the  other -native  inhabitants,  a&d  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  eftimate  the  allies  at  far  more  than  double  that  number. 

f  The  kingdom  of  Priam  according  to  Homer,  extended  along  the  cdaff  from  the> 
greater  Phrygia  to  Lefbos.  (n.  543)  inland  it  is  undefined*  it  feevs  to  have  rifeft 
from  foipe  tribe  qf  plunderers  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Ida,  which  firft  built  Darda- 

-nia,  (Y.  216.)  on  the  ftifts  of  the  mountains,  and  afterwards  as  they  acquired  power, 
approached  the  Goal*,  am}  bdUt  Troy  on  the  jrfaift*'  thus  Dardutia  is  the  city  of  Dir&z* 
ace,  flips  as  Hqoier  ufes  it,  the  city  of  Ihjs.    Troie  (T>»u)  the  city  of  Trc*.  (r.  230) 

,  ali  built  by  the  refpe&ive  fovereigns.  Plunderers  6f  this  fort  ftiil  infeft  Ida,  and  the 
Afiatic  Chymes,  ahd  if  kti*  were  again  without  a  great  imperial  power  like  that  o{ 
the.  Othman's,  any  one  of  thefe  tribes  might  extend  its  influence  from  the  heights  to 
the  plain.  ' 

At  the  prefent  day  in  feme  parts  of  Romelia  and  Bulgaria  the  roads* are  in* 
fefted,  by  troops  of  banditti*  who  defy  the  Turkish  government)  fome  of  thefe  wc 
pafled  through  during  the  journey  of  the  late,  htilitary  miffion'to  Turkey,  but  feeing 
us  well  prepared  aftA  numerous,  they  did  not  think  prftper  to  attack  us.  Their  rdceJTt* 
are  in  mount  .Hsemus,  *nd  though  when  taken  the  punifhment  is  inftant  and  terri- 
ble, yet  it  does  not  deter  them  from  the  commiffion  of  fimrlar  enormities.     They 

»  lately  ^tendered  the  princcfs  of  Walachia,  and  detained  her  and  her  fu^te  for  feveral 

ferved. 
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ferved.  If  Troy  could, furvive  the  ravages  of  Greece  in  the  hour 
of  vittory,  and  incenfed  by  the  vexatious  delays  of  fo  long  a 
iiege,  and  the  blood  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  her  fons-,  it  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary  that  any  remains  fhould  have  furvived  the 
direful  effects  of  Turkifli  rapine,  and  bigotted  fuperftition. 


Bis  vetus  everfum  eft  Argivis  Ilion  arrais, 

Bis  nova  vi&ores  Grecia  luget  avos; 
Maxima  Trojanos  retulit  cum  Roma  nepotes 

Atque  iterum  imperium  cum  modo  Turcus  habet. 

Scaliger. 


Having  refolved  to  explore  Mount  Ida,  and  afcend  to  Gargarus, 
its  fummit,  or  rather  the  higheft  of  its  hills,  we  fet  off  on  the  zzd 
about  five  in  the  morning.  We  croffed  the  Simois  at  a  ford 
about  two  miles  from  the  village,  and  by  an  eafterly  courfe  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  Gargarus,  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the 
ford  5  on  reaching  the  mountain  we  found  it  much  deeper  than 
we  imagined,  and  its  height  from  the  level  of  the  plain  may  be 
fomething  more  than  two  miles,  the  firft  part  of  which  wa^4>y 
a  moderate  afcent,  but  the  latter  rugged  and  difficult  of  accefs. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  halting  places,  the  intermediate 
{paces  being  covered "\vith  low  oak  and  other  trees.  After  having 
arrived  at  the  fummit,  you  difcover  what  had  not  been  vifible 
from  the  plain  below,  an  ample  platform  or  table-land  of  a  cir- 
cular form  and  460  feet  in  circumference,  and  where  no  doubt 

D  flood 
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flood  the  fane  and  altar  of  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  On  cafting  the 
eye  around  from  this  fummit,  the  view  is  magnificent  and  exten- 
.five,  to  the  right  are  ken  the  highlands  over  the  Dardanelles  and 
commencement  of  the  Hellefpont ;  on  the  left,  the  ifland  and 
caflle  of  Tenedos ;  In  the  plain  below,  every  circumftance  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Homer  is  minutely  recognized ;  the  city  and  towers  of 
Ilium  below  our  feet,  the  fources  of  Scamander,  the  rich  and  fer- 
tile plain  o£  Troy  watered  by  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander  whofe 
fight  is  obfeured  by  its  deep  and  fedgy  banks,  the  barrow  of 
TEfyetes,  the  Sigacan  and  Rhqetean  promontories,  and  the  fituation 
of  the  Grecian  fleet,  prefent  a  fucceflion  of  pleafing  and  intereft- 
ing  objetts,  while  the  pi&ure  is  bounded  with  a  double  view  eff  the 
Hellefpont  and  -flEgean  fea,  and  the  iflands  of  Lemnos>  Imbros, 
and  Samothracia.  In  fhort  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
fcene,  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  moment  is  perhaps  excufable 
when  the  exulting  traveller  fhall  exclaim,  "  Troy  exifts." 

When  we  were  upon  this  fpot,  we  had  Homer  and  the  work 
of  Morritt  in  our  hands,  we  examined  the  poet  by  the  comment, 
and, could  not  refrain  from  giving  our  teftimony  to  the  fidelity  of 
both.  Gargarus  is  a  fummit  that  not  only  overlooks  all  that 
Homer  afiigns  *o  the  profpeft,  but  is  really  the  higheft  point  of 
the  whole  ridge>  and  commands  a  view  to  the  north  and  fouth 
weft,  and  when  we  figured  to  our  imagination,  Jupiter  fitting 
here,  and  Neptune  watching  his  motions  from  the  heights  of 
Samothrace,  with  the  Plain  of  Troy  between  them,  we  felt  from 

the 
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ihe  fublimity  of  the  poet,  the  fupcriority  of  their  rank,,  as  clearly 
as  the  fubordmate  foliation  of  the  other  deities,  when  one  party 
Jfet  on  Callicolone,  and  the  other  on  the  retrenchment  of  Her~ 
cules  to  contemplate  the  re-appearance  of  Achilles  in  the  field, 
I  have  heard  fince  my  return,  that  Mr.  Morritt's  aflumption  of 
this  height  for  the  Gargarus  of  the  poet,  has  been  doubted, 
and  that  his  meafures  from  Leftum  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
erroneoufly  taken  from  the  diftance  between  Le&um  and  the 
city  of  Gargarus  rather  than  the  mount.  This  is  a  queftion  I 
cannot  enter  into,  but  Homer  defcjribes  Gargarus  as  the  higheft 
point  of  Ida,  and  fu?h  was  the  fummit  on  which  we  flood •,  the 
view  we  had  to  the  weft  was  alfo  eorrefpondent  with  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  poet,  and  the  view  we  tpojk  to  the  north  was  acrofs  the 
Hellefpont  into  Thrace,  and  might  well  be  extended  to  the  Glac- 
tophagi,  Hippemolgi  and  Tartar  tribes  (in  that  age)  on  the  Da- 
nube, if  we  had  had  the  fame  powers  of  vifion  as  the  deity  is  en- 
dowed with  in  the  poem. 

One  doubt  I  muft  confefs  arofe  in  our  mind,  which  was 
that  we  could  not  trace  the  Scamander  from  its  fource,  but 
the  reafon  of  this  will  appear  in  the  following  pages,  when 
we  fhall  be  on  the  banks  of  the  ftream  itfelf. 

To  confirm  the  topographical  correftnefs  of  Homer,  I  fhall 
ptfoduce  two  inftances  the  firft  from  the  14th  Iliad,  and  the 
fccond  from  the  8th  Iliad,  in  regard  to  the  dire&ion  of  Lemnos 
from  Ida,   which  place  the   father  of  the  gods  on  his  own 

D  z  proper 
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proper  Gargarus,  and  may  tend  to  corroborate  the  imperfeft 
defcription,  which  I  have  above  attempted.  Firft,  as  to  the 
courfe  of  jfuno  and  Sleep,  y 

"  Together  forth  they  went,  Lcnmos  they  left 
"  And  Imbros  city  of  Thrace,  and  in  dark  clouds 
<c  Mantled,  with  gliding  car  fvvam  though  the  air 
"  To  Ida's  Mount,  with  rilling  waters  veined, 
cc  Parent  of  favage  beaftsj  at  Leftos  firft 
"  They  quitted  Ocean,  over  paffing  high 
"  The  dry  land,  while  beneath  their  feet  the  woods 
"  Their  fpiry  fummits  waved."* 

CoWPER. 

In  the  energetic  but  fimple  language  of  Homer,  I  (hall  now 
place  Jupiter  on  his  fane  on  the  fummit  of  Gargarus. 

"  To  fpring  fed  Ida,  mother  of  wild^  beads 
'•  He  came,  where  ftands  in  Gargarus  his  Jhrine ; 
"  Arriving  loofed  his  courfers,  and  around 
"  Involving  them  in  gather'd  clouds  opaque, 
"  Sat  on  the  mountains  head,  in  his  own  might 
"  Exulting  with  the  towers  of  Ilium  all  - 
c<  Beneath  bis  eye,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  Greece" 

Cowper — Book  8,  line  190. 

*  Mr.  Morritt  in  his  admirable  vindication  of  Homer  fays,  "  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember 1794,  I  arrived  from  Lefbos  at  the  fouthern  part  of  Ida,  in  company  with  other 
Engfifhmen.  We  landed  about  twenty  miles  below  Ltfium,  now  cape  Baba  in  the 
Sinus  Adramettus.  The  mountains  rife  gradually  from  the  promontory  of  Ledum  in 
long  ridges,  which  unite  on  the  right  in  a  high  fummit  the  ancient  Gargarus/'  Is 
not  this  tht  courfe  of  Juno  f 

Though 
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Though  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  another  pafTage  which  I  found  in  the 
Iliad,  and  which, I  fufpeft  our  own  great  poet  to  have  had  in 
view  when  he  wrote  his  Paradife  Loft.  It  relates  to  the  arts 
made  ufe  of  by  Juno  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  father  of  the 
gods,  and  permit  her  favorite  Greeks  to  obtain  fome  advantage. 
Being  on  the  fummit  of  Ida,  I  could  not  conceive  a  better  op- 
portunity for  inferring  it. 

"  Beneath  them  earth 
"  With  fudden  herbage,  teem'd,  at  once  upfprung 
"  The  crocus  foft,  the  lotus  bathed  in  dew, 
"  And  the  crifp  hyacinth  with  cluftVing  bells  j 
"  Thick  was  their  growth,  and  high  above  the  ground 
tt  Upbore  them;  on  that  flowery  couch  they  lay, 
<c  Inverted  with  a  golden  cloud  that  fhed 
"  Bright  dew  drops  all  around." 

Cowper — Bock  14,  line  37*. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  obferved  in  Homer,  his  epithets 
are  not  the  leaft  to  be  admired.  His  iFokwrfiaKos  *!&&  fpring 
fed  Ida,  is  particularly  appofitej  during  our  tour  of  two  days 
from  entering  the  Callicolone  or  chain,  of  hills  that  conftitute 
Mount  Ida,  until  we  pafled  Troy  to  the  fbuth  weft,  we  found  a- 
mong  the  hills  the  beds  of  feveral  torrents,  but  there  are  ftill  many 
%  more,  as  the  Granicus,  iEfepus,  Rhodius,  and  other  rivers,  which 
all  take  thejr  rife  either  from  Mount  Ida,  or  the  hills  behind  it. 

From 
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From  the  torrents  which  come  clown  from  Ida,  and  join  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Simois,  it  muft  be  a  formidable  ftream  in  the#winter 
feafoil ;  the  chain  of  mountains  compofing  Ida,  are  not  in  ge- 
neral remarkably  high,  but  are  abundantly  well  furnifhed  with 
wood,  which  fupplies  the  Troad  with  fuel,  as  in  former  times. 
Thischain  which  commences  from  the  province  of  Myfia  to  the 
north,  is  continued  in  a  direftiort  fouth  and  fouth  wefterly,  until 
it  is  terminated  by  the  promontory  of  Le&um  in  the  Egean  fea 
and  from  its  many  feet  or  proje&ing  points,  has  been  compared 
to  the  Scotyendra ;  or,  hairy  worm,  called  centipes,*  moft  of  the 
hills  have  fragments  of  ftonc  and  rock,  but  on  Gargarus  is  found 
a  vaft  quantity  of  marble,  or  rather  of  rock,  marble,  veined. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  Troas,  are  quarries  of  very 
fine  graflite,  from  which  moft  of  the  relicks  found  in  the  Troad 
Jiave  been  produced.  After  an  intelle&ural  ieaft  of  three  hours, 
we  quitted  with  regret  the  interefting  prolpeft,  and  returned  to 
Bunarbafhi. 

Descending  from  the  heights  of  Gargarus,  a  traveller  is  na- 
turally led  to  vifit  and  examine  the  fources  of  the  famed  Scamander 
or  Xanthus  of  Homer  $  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  ftood  the 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  Homer  afes  the  term  Itf&f,  which  pcfffibty  fiipplied  the  geo- 
graphers with  the  idea  of  the  Scolopendra. 

Home  iurffiUm  nOAES  *iXviri)*xo{  "lint. 
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Acropolis  about  two  miles  diftant  and  near  the  modern  village  of 
Bunarbaflii,  under  the  lhade  of  fome  willows  rifes  the  hot  or  firft 
fource  of  Scamander ;  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  road  paved  with 
large  ftones,  and  appears  very  ancient. 

The  fountain  is  about  eight  feet  broad,  the  water  beautifully 
clear  and  limpid,  ftrongly  marking  the  clyxxov  vScop  of  Homer,  ri- 
fing  from  a  bed  of  the  ftneft  fand  imaginable  5  large  (labs  of  Pa- 
rian marble  have  been  thrown  acrofs  the  mouth  or  ciftern,  in 
which  as  in  times  of  old,  the  dames  of  Troy  are  ftill  aceuftomed 
to  wafh  their  garments,  and  bleach  them  on  the  neighbouring 
bank  of  beautiful  verdure. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  the  firft,  is  the  fecond  or  cold 
fpruig,  much  broader  but  {hallow,  it  rifes  from  the  foot  of 
a  low  hill,  covered  entirely  with  rocks,  from  which  the  water 
gufhes  through  numberlefs  crevices,  bubbling  and  trilling  ih 
pleafmg  murmurs. 

By  the  modern  Turks  the  Scamander  is  here  termed,  Kirk 
Geous  Sou ;  or,  the  river  with  forty  eyes,  evidently  from  the  gufh- 
ing  out  of  its  waters  as  above  defcribed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  found  a  very  great  quantity  of  mar- 
ble but  of  inferior  quality,  of  which  no  doubt  were  made 
thofe  canals  fo  particularly  defcribed  by  Homer,  but  which  at 
prefent  do  not  exift,  though  at  both  the  fountains  the  Turkifh " 
women  ftill  wafh  their  garments  and  perform  ablutions.  At  this 
prefent  time  (June)  both  the  fprings  were  perfe&ly  cold,  but  we 

'-    were 
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were  affured  by  the  natives  that  the  water  of  the  firft  was  in  the 
winter  months  always  hot  and  emitted  a  fteam,  but  th^t  the  fe- 
cond  was  always  cold,  both  in  winter  and  fummer:  an  afier- 
tion  which  we  find  corroborated  by  the  fucceflive  teftimonies  of 
various  travellers,  but  particularly  Chevalier,  Morritt,  Dallaway. 
But  Homer  muft  ,now  as  in  other  inftances  appear  himfelf, 
and  defcribe  the  cbara&eriftics  of  thefe  celebrated  fountains 
which  a  lapfe  of  three*  thoufand  years  have  not  been  able  to 
obliterate ;  it  is  thus  the  poet  when  verging  to  the  conclufion  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  fate  of  Heftor,  defcribes  the  fources  of  the 
Scamander. 

Next  by  Scamander's  double  fource  they  bound, 

Where  two  fam'd  fountains  burft  the  parted  ground, 

This  hot  through  fcorching  clefts  is  feen  to  rife,  * 

With  exhalations  (teaming  to  the  flues, 

That  the  green  banks  in  fummer's  heat,  overflows 

Like  chryftal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter  (hows  j 

Each  gufhing  fount,  a  marble  ciftern  fills 

Whofe  polifli'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills ; 

Where  Trojan  dames,  (eVe  yet  alarmed  by  Greece,) 

Wafh'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  pqace. 

Pope — Book  22,  line  195. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  fprings  the  country  is  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  many  of  the  inhabitants  have,  built  their  cot- 
tages on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  flows  in  a  clear  perennial 

ftream 
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ftream  through  gardens  laid  out  in  pleafant  walks,  and  arbours 
covered  with  grape  vines  5  plantations  of  walnut,  poplar,  and  fy- 
camores  are  alio  feen,  and  an  abundant  variety  of  fruit  trees,  ren- 
der thefe  gardens  a  moft  charming  retreat  from  the  heats  of  fum- 
ijaer.  The  banks  of  theScamander  being  deeply  embowered  with 
fedge,  and  marfti-mallows,  conceal  the  water  from  the  fight. 

At  a  cottage  near  the  fecond  fource,  is  to  be  feen  a  block  of 
marble,  about  three;  feet  in  height,,  on  which  is  fculpturedin  relievo 
the  figure  of  a  warrior,  well  executed.  Near  Troy  though  fo  early 
in  the  feafon  as  the  twenty  third  pf  June,  the  harveft  was  "nearly 
gathered  in,  and  what  appears  to  Europeans  extremely  lingular,  the 
female  reapers,  wore  ftraw  hats  to  defend  their  feces  from  the  fun. 

During  our  (lay  at  Btmarbafhi,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
Troad,  we  were  received  with  great  politenefs  and  hospitality. 
In  the  country,  the  Turks  feemto  have  forgotten  that  fupercil- 
lous  air  of  pride  and  hauteur,  which  prevails  among  their  brethern  v 
at  the  capital ;  all  here  feemed  defirous  of  giving  us  a  kind  re- 
ception and  accommodation,  the  hofpitable  Aga  of  the  diftrift  Was 
himfelf  at  Conftantinople,  but  the  attention  paid  to  us  by  his  far 
mily,  gave  no  caufe  to  regret  his  abfence,  to  whofe  profufe  liber- 
ality, in  a  conftant  and  ample  fupply  of  provifions,  there  feemed 
to  be  no  bounds. 

It  was  here  for  the  firft  time,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer- 
ving  the  carts  of  the  Tread,  which  forcibly  reminded  us  of  the  tear 
chariots  of  Homer,  both  in  their  appearance,  and  conftruftion. 

E  Dr. 
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Dr.  Chandler,  whofe  interefting  travels  in  Afta  Minor,  afford  a 
rich  Fund  of  entertainment,  both' for  the  antiquarian  and  man  of 
obfervation,  thus  defcribes  them. 

Standing  on  the  Sigsean  promontory,  how  cape  *  Yeni  Cheir 
Janiffary,  which  overlooks  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the  Dr.  remarks, 
<c  a  long  train  of  low  carriages  refemblihg  ancient  cars,  were  then 
€C  coming  as  it  were  in  proceflion,  from  Mount  Ida,  each  was 
"  wreathed  round  with  wicker  work,  had  two  low  wheels,  ana 
*€  conveyed  a  nodding  load  of  greien  wodd,  which  was  drawn 
"  through  the  dufty  plain  by  yoked  oxeri  or  buffaloes,  with  a 
€?  flow  and  folemn  pace,  and  with  ah  ugly  creaking  rioife."  Do 
we  not  in  this  defcription,  recal  bur  ideas  to  the  Grecian  follow- 
ers of  the  camp  bringing  in  wood  from  Mount  Ida  for  the  fune- 
ral of  Patroclus  ? 

"  .But  Agamemnon  as  die  rites  demand 

"  .With  mules  and  waggons  fends  a  chofen  band, 

"  To  load  the  timber  and  the  pile  to  rear, 

"  A  charge  confign'd  to  faithful  Merion's  care, 

"  With  proper  inftrumehts  they  take  the  road 

"  Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  fling  the  load : 

"  Firft  march  the  heavy  mules,  Jecurely  flow, 

<c  O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go, 

"  Jumpng  high  o'er  thejhrubs  of  the  rough  ground, 

"  Rattle  the  clatfring  cars,  and  theflioch  axles  bound. " 

Pope's  Iliad.— Book  23,  line  134,  et  Seq. 

*  The  new  village.    It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo  lias  a  ntw  town  alfo  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, though  I  think  not  in  the  &m^ 

After 
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After  an  accurate  and  pleafing  furvey  of  Troy  and  its  environs, 
jve  determined  to  trace  the  courfe  of  Scamander,  from  its  foun- 
tains near  the  city,  ijntil  its  jun&ion  with  the  Simois  and  final  dis- 
charge into  the  Hellefpont. 

We  left  Bunarbafhi  at  four  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty  third,  taking  our  departure  from  the  cold  ox  fecond  fpring  5 
our  route  lay  along  the  ikirts  of  a  hill,  to  the  foijth  weft,  at  which 
tifne  the  river  was  clear  and  limped,  and  in  a  dire&ion  tplerably 
ftrait ;  on  reaching  the  level  plain,  it  began  to  meander  until  we 
loft  fight  of  it,  amidft  the  fedges,  low  rufhes,  marfh-mallow,  and 
tamarifk,  that  covered  its  banks. 

We  could  now  fatisfa&orily  account  for  our  not  having  feen 
the  Scamander,  even  from  the  heights  of  Gargarus,  and  which 
Mr.  Hope  and  myfelf,  had  remarked  with  no  finall  degree  of  afto- 
nifhment,  it  being  generally  imagined  that  both' rivers  were  to  be 

.feen,  and  fo  when  the  country  was  in  high  culture  and  full  of 
people  they  probably  wepe,  and  this  we  alfo  obferved  that  where- 

+eyer  we  could  obtain  a  fight  of  the  water,  the  ftream  was  ftill  lim- 
ped, jpure,  and  comparatively  deep,  running  in  a  channel  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  .wide,  till  yrt  loft  it  in  a  morafs. 

The  reafon  was  now  apparrent,  why  we  did  not  fee  it  from 
Gargarus,  as  the  brakes  and  tre(es,  with  which  its  banks  were 

.entirely  overhung,  permitted  only  an  accidental  view.  We  con- 
tinued our  ride  oyf r  tjhe  plain,  the  whole  face  of  which  appeared 
one  entire  field  of  cultivation*  it  was  a  perfeft  level,  and  I  fhould 

judge 
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judge  the  extent,  to  be  about  nine  miles  in  length,  fr6m  Troy  to. 
the  fea,  and  from  three  to  four  miles  in  breadth ;  we  kept  the 
Simois  on  our  right,  from  a  mile  and  half  to  two  miles  diftant.. 
Whilft  traverfing  the  plain,  once  the  theatre  of  fo  many  great 
and  interefting  a£iions  of  the  war,  the  mind  of  an  obfervant  tra- 
veller  will  naturally  be  impreffed  with  fenfations  of  enthufiafm ; 
and  if  die  glow  of  patriotifm  is  expedted  to  be  felt  in  the  field  of 
Marathon,  or  the  fpirit  of  devotion  can  be  raifed  by  the  venerable 
ruins  of  Iona,  furely  fome  fmall  portion  of  enthufiafm  is  excufa- 
ble/inhim  who  vifits  the  land  of  Homfer.  v- 


"  — —  Videbat  uti  bellantts  Pergama  ctrcum 
«  fL*c  fugercnt  Graiiy  premtret  Vrojana  juvcntus 
"  Hac  Phryges>  inftaret  curru  criftatus  Achilles.  # 

For  myfelf  I  could  not  pafs  over  this  claflic  ground  without 
feeling  a  fincere  ardour,  even  with  a  mind  hurt  by  recent  untoward 
circumftances,  which  had  occured  in  the  various  and  capricious 
turns  of  my  life  and  perhaps  fortunes.  After  proceeding  about 
four  miles  from  the  fprings,  the  face  of  the  plain  becomes  mstrfhy 
and  overgrown  with  nifties,  and  is  almoft  a  morafs. 

We  had  now  loft  fight  of  the  Scamander  altogether,  until 
we  reached  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  village  of  Erkes  Keoi, 
where  we  faw  it  again,  flowing  in  an  artificial  canal  made  or 
opened  again  about  fixty  years  fince,  by  the  famous  Hcjfan  Bajha 
Gbazi9  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Turkey  *  this  canal  into  which 

the 
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the  Scartiahder  has  been  diverted,  commences  near  the  village  of 
Erkefkeoi,  and  after  traverfing  a  dire&idn  due  fouth*  itjtunis  a 
mill  and  is  difcharged  into  the  Egean  fea,  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant. The  water  of  the  canal  is  equally  clear  with  that  of  the 
native  ftream  itfelf. \  In-  the  plain  below  the  village  we  crofled 
over  a  bridge,  or  rather  caufeway  which  had  been  made  acrofs  the 
Scamander,  occafioned  by  the  Overfpreading  of  the  river  that 
now  had  loft  itfelf  in  ampraJS,  though  its  ancient  bed  was  vifi- 
ble :  fending  on  our  fervaats  and  baggage  into  the  Chiftelick,  we 
made  an  excursion  from  this  place  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  iEfyetes, 
lituated  three  miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Erkefkeoi.  This  tu- 
mulus is  on  a  level  in  a  valley;  at  the  foot  of  a.  ridge  of  hills  con- 
nected with  Mount  Ida,  and  u  a  monument  of  the  Jiighefl  anti- 
quity in  the  Trbad,.  having  been  ere&ed  previous  to  the  war;  it 
*is  called  by  the  Ttjrks  Udjuk  Xepe^  .or  the  chimney  bill.  It  is  an 
*  immenfe  mound  of  earth  clo&ly  beaten, k  and. fifes  from. the  level 
of  the.  plain,  to  the  height  of  an  hun4red  and  thirty  feet,  with  a 
circumference  of  twelve  hundred. 

From  this  fpot  Poiitei  one  of.  the  fonstof  Priam,  (whofc  ftory 
is  fo  pathetically  defcribed  in  the  2nd  JEneid9)  was  detached  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  pofition  of  the  Grecian  camp,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  the  movements  of.  the  army \  certainly  no  fpot  could  have 
been  fele&ed  more  appropriate,  , as  it  not, qjpLyv commands  a 
perfeft  view  of  the  Plain  of  Troy:m  evc^diite&ion,.  bat  'hate 

likewife 
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likewife  an  admirable  look  out  into  tfre  JEge?ui  fea,  iminef^tely 
pvcf  flgjunft  the  ifl?qd  of  Tenedos. 

"  But  various  Iris,  Joye's  coqrmjands  to  bear 

"  Speeds  on. the  wings  of  wind  through  liquid  air, 

u  In  Priam's  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  (he  found, 

"  The  old  confulting,  and  the  youth  arouqd  ; 

si  folios  JhapethtmmarcKs  foKjhe  chaft 

cc  JVfipfrm  JEJyetes'  tomb  obferved  the  foes  f 

«  High  on  the  mound,  from  whence  in  prq/peff  lay> 

"  The  fields >  the  tents  >  the  navy,  and  the  bay.    , 

Pope's  Iliad. 

This  toajj>  we  had  kept  in  view,  .during  the  whole  of  pqr 
tour,  k  had  been  to  us  a  guide,  an  indelible  land  mark  in  afcer- 
taintng  the  different  pofitions  in  the  Troad  *  It  is  vifible  from 
Gargaras,  frotji  the  Rhcteean  and  S^gaean  promontories,  jfrooi 
Thymbrek,  and  Bunarhafhi,  and  has  a  view  itfelf  over  the  whole 
-p4ain,  as  well  towards  the  Helkfpont,  as  theJEgean  fea,  and  is 

•  The  fti*e<obfcrvatioi*  may  apply  ta  the  Hand  jof  Tenedes^  which  U  squally  con* 
^icwus  &Qjp.7np  and  its  environs. 

f  Eft  in  confpeda  Tt*$d*s9  nopiffima  faml 

**  Infula,  dives  o^um,  Priami  dam  regna  manebant." 

Virg.  iEncid,  Lib.  II. 

It  hag  howtrcr  in  one  refpeft  furvived  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  and  at  the  pet- 
*#  *Va  W4m*&9*  ^AcWl  W?  to  Jne  Archipelago. 

in 
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in  fact  the  very  pom,t  where  a  picket  would  how  be  placed,  if  if 
\teffe  neceffary  to  give  a  flgnal  to  the  city  of  what  was  paffing  bns 
the  plain.  fctrabo  p.  599,  mfcntions  that  the  barrow  allotted  to 
jfefyfeteS  lay  bh  the  rodd  leading  to  Alexandria  Troai,  which  ao 
cord's  with  thfe  obfervation  of  all  our  modern  travellers,  but  he 
has  a  meafure  of  five  ffcadia,  which  it  is  difficult  to  afcertaSh  :  it 
Hfes  however  out  br  tlife  plairi,  like  a  truri&ted  coti6,  ani  is  morfc 
peculiarly  adaptfed  to  the  cfrciimfkiices  required,  thai!  any  other 
barrow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  fitting  fun  Warned  lis  to  dtfeend  from  the  ftumftk,  and 
repair  to  our  quarters  kt  fefkeflekeoi  *  on  bur  return  we  JpaSed 
two  other  tumuli  fituated  on thei&lhorVxWie  of  Jwhich'w<tf 
cafred  by  the  natives,  Befhek  ¥tpe,  'rhetiame  oftht  bther  *« 
could  hot  leSrh,  though  ibm'e  have  Arppofea4  theft  two  feave&tfi* 
"tained  the  remains  of  £enfeleusJ  and  l^ottfiiauis.  Wefleptthftt 
night  at  the  chirtelick,  dr  country  houfe  of  Haflan  BaM,  anfl  on 
the  24th  in  the  morning,  incited  with  tide  -hop*  of*  -firri&rtg  HA 
Scamander,  or  at  leaft  its  bed  which  we  had  loft  on  the  preeeds 
ing  day  we  proceeded  to  oerfeniniiry  j  about  half  a  mHe  norA 
of  the  village  we  fell  in  with  the  he'd,  and  pre-entry  after  with 
the  river  itfelf,  which  had  very  uttle  water  in  it.  %  mrpecTSbn 
of  the  map  of  the  Troad  as  given  by  Mr.  Morritt  in  his  admira- 
ble defence  of  Homer,  I  have  to  obferve,.  that  though  correft  in 
other  refpe&s,  he  certainly  failed  in  the  inftarrce  of  tracing  the 
courfe  of  Scamander.    He  proceeded  in  ft  direction  north  and 

by 
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by  eaft,  and  continued  his  route,  over  what  he  calls  Pa/a  Seaman- 
dtr,  and  looked  no  further  for .  the  bed  of  the  river.  If  Mr.  Mor- 
4ft  has  folded  Chevalier  in  the  conftru&ion  of  his  map,  they 
are  certainly  both  in  an  error,  as  I  fh^ll  proceed  ttf  (hew  in  the 
map  fubjoined  which  -was  made  by  Mr.  Hope  on  th<?  fpot  after 
profecuting  our  fearch  for  the  Scamander  with  fuccefsiul  dili- 
gence. •  From  the  place  above  mentioned,  we  followed  the  river, 
in  a  courfe  north  by  weft  for  about  two  miles,  its  banks  as  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain  were  overgrown  with  marih  myrtles, 
tamarisks,  and  live  country  on  both  fides  a  morafs,  which  in  the 
winter  feafon  muft  be.  in\paffable,  afid  which  Mr.  .Chevalier  or 
or  Morritt  could  not  have  penetrated :  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fre- 
quently dry;  yet  ftill  retained  its  original  character,  the  breadth 
being  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  jwhilft  mentioning  the  breadth 
of  the  river  at  this  part  of  the  plain  I  conceive  a  paflage  from 
Homer  will  ferve  ftill  further  to  illuftrate  the  accuracy  of  the 
poet's  general  defcription  i  it  relates  to  the  conteft  of  the  river 
Scainander  with  Achilles,  whilft  that  hero  was  committing  fuch 
terrible  devaluation  among  the  flying  Trojans ;  that  the  prefent 
aftual  fituation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  fhould  coincide  in  fo  exafr 
a  manner  is  really  furprifing,  but  the  fa&  is  certain. 

•c  On  the  border  ftood 
"  A  fpreading  elm,  that  overhung  the  Hood  j 
"  He  feiz'd  a  bending  bough,  his  fteps  to  (lay  ; 
"  The  plant  uprooted  to  his  weight  gave  way, 

"  Heaving 


*% 
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"  Heaving  the  bank,  and  undermining  all ; 
"  Loud  flafli  the  waters  to  the  rufhing  fall 
"  Of  the  thick  foliage.     The  large  trunk  difplayed, 
"  Bridg'd  the  rough  flood  acrofs  :  The  hero  ftay'd 
<c  On  this  his  weight,  and  rais'd  upon  his  hand, 
*  iC  Leap'd  from  the  channel,  and  regained  the  land. 

Pope's  Iliad. — Book  2ilt. 


I  cannot  help  introducing  in  this  place,  a  moft  ingenious  r 
remark  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  in  his  enquiry  into  the  life  and  writings 
of  Homer  about  forty  years  fince,  and  from  which  it  would. apr 
pear  he  had  a&ually  vifited  the  fpot,  for,  if  we  except  the  wild  fig 
tree  and  the  tomb  .  of  Dardanus,  we  fhall  obferve  the  Plain  of . 
Troy,  as  it  exifts  at  the  prefent  day  :  fpeaking  of  Homer's  geo- 
graphical accuracy,  he  obferves,  "  The  firft  which  prefents  itfelf> 
c<  is,  that  he  muft  have  been  acquainted  with  the  field  of  aftion, 
<c  the  Plain  of  Troy.  It  was  this  enable4  him  to  defcribe  it  fo 
"  minutely ;  and  gives  it  that  air  of  veracity  it  bears  from  thofe 
"  natural  incidents  he  has  thrown  into  his  narration.  He  had 
<c  them,  not  by  reading  or  fpeculation,  but  from  the  places  them-  . 
"  felves,  and  the  profpefls  that  arife  from  the  culture  and  difpo- 
"  fition  of  the  grounds.  Who  but  the  man  that  had  viewed  the 
"  tendings  of  the  coa/i,  and  every  corner  of  the  fields,  could 
"  have  defcribed  or  feigned  the  genuine  marks  of  it :,  the  tomb 
"  of  Dardanus,  the  fprings  of  Scamander,*  the  banks  of  Simois, 
f<  the  beach  tree,  with  many  other  circumftances,  that  diftingiiifh 
"  the  environs,  and  enrich  his  landfkip  ? 

F  "  We 
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We  nowjoft  fight of s  the  bed  agaidfor  aihort  time,  but  on 
fearching  perceived  it  had  funk  into  a  marftiy  ground  to  the  north 
eaft,  though  our  guides  informed  u$  we  fhould  faU  ia  within  ano- 
^  ther  branch  more  to  the  weftwaidi  we„croffed  over  the  morafs, 
and  proceeding  north  and  by  weft,  again  difcovered  the  river  a- 
bout  a  mile  diftarit  from  whence  it  difappeared,  tjie  bed  lies  in 
the  fame  ftate  as  before.  Future  travellers  may  recognize  the  fpot, 
by  obferving  and  afcending  a  fmall  round  hill  as  marked  .in  the 
map,  which  places  the  fea  to  the  weftward  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  runs  ;  here  the  Scamander  is  as  broad  as  many 
parts  of  the  Simois,  afid  might  well  have  anfwered  to  the  appel- 
lation given  by  Homer,  of  C<*dv$wiiii$  deep  and  full  of  eddies,  or 
tiF   jjsotvlt  ZKUfiavfyb,  the  Scamander  with  a  broad  margin* 

From  this  eminence  we  beheld  the  Simois  about  a  mile 
drftant  approaching  to  its  jun&ion  with  die  Scamander,  the 
ftream  broad  and  rapid ;  our  fatisfa&ion  at  this  difcovery  was 
enhanced  by  the  pleafing  and  honeft  recolleftion,  that  we  had  at- 
tained a  point  given  up  by  other  travellers,  who  fuppofed  the 
Scamander  did  not  exift  beyond  the  canal  of  Haffan  Bafha,  which 
Mr.  Morritt  calls  the  Amnis  Navigabilis  of  Pliny,  or  perhaps  de- 
ceived by  their  guides,*  or  reports  of  the  country  people,  took  the 
matter  for  granted.  Having  thus  fallen  in  again  with  our  river, 
we  determined  not  to  quit  it,  and  continued  our  courfe  along  its 

*  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  fupppfc  the  Jailer  to. have  freeo.  die  c*f<v  as  we  found 
much  difficulty  in  perfuadiog  oqr  guides  to  peconpaa j  ui>  who  perfifted  in  affuring  us 
the  river  was  loft. 

banks 
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banks  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  we  were  again  for  a  few  mo- 

1 

ments  at  faulty  but  foon  perceiving  the  bed,  our  never  failing 
guide,  we  rode  into  it,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  yards 
after  tracing  it  about  three1  quarters  of  a  mile  further  in  a  direc- 
tion north  and  by  eaft,  We  at  length  reached  its  juri&ion  with  the 
Simois,  broad  and  flowing  rapidly  about  two  miles  diftant  from  the 
Sigean  promontory,  and  five  from  the  village  of  Erkeffu  Keoi  in 
the  direction  we  had  followed  $•  the  teft  of  their  jun&ion  :to  a  fu- 
ture traveller  will  be  a  fmall  ftone  bridge  over  the  bed  of  the 
Scamander,  twenty  yards  from  its  junction  and  which  obliged 
us  to  ride  out  of  the  bed  and  in  again  at  the  oppofite'fide.  It 
is  matter  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  famous  river  fhould  ftill  as 
in  the  days  of  Homer  have  two  names :  at  itsfourceas  I  have  above 
remarked,  it, is  called  -Kirk  Gtf/us  Su,  or  the  river  with  forty  eyes, 
but  on  its  jun&ion  with  the  »Simois,  which  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Ctai  Sou,  the  united  ftreams  receive  the  appellation  df  Mendrus. 
Await  of  the  fafciriating  attractions  of  etymology  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  a  name,  I  Jhould  hefitate  in  combining  the  ancient  arid  mo- 
dern names  at  this  diftance  of  time,  yet  the  amplication  is  fo  uiv- 
ftrained  and  the  fimiliarity  fo  evident,  that  I  think  the  modern  name, 
Mendrus,  Scamander,  or  Scamandros,  amounts  to  an  almoft  irrefra- 
gable document  of  its  having  triumphed  over  time,  and  ,of  hav- 

•  It  is  neceflary  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  fubjofned  "map  was  tmde  from 
an  eye  vteiv,  ami  not  from  aftual  itteifiircment :  my  fellow  traveller  Mr.  Hope 
very  obligingly  favoured  me  with  it,  in  order  to  illuftrate  my  own  ideas  on  the  fubjeft. 

F  2  ing 
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ing  eftabUfhed  the  accuracy  of  Homer-*  From  hence  the  Seaman* 
der  in  a  courfe  nearly  north,  flows  in  a  broad  and  rapid  ftream 
along  the  plain,  Hurts  the  weftern  flank  pi  the  village  of  Koum 
Kola,  and  is  finally  difcharged  into  the  Hellefpont  about  two 
miles  frofti  its  junction. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  is  a  Very  confidcrable  bar  of 
/and,  which  prevents  accefs  to  veffels  of  large  burthen,  but  we 
were  aflured  by  the  natives,  that  in  the  winter  feafon  the  torrents 
from  Ida  coming  down  with  violence,  difcharge  an  immenfe 
body  of  frefh  water  into  the  iea,  the  effeft  of  which  is  perceived 
a  great  way  off.       . 

Having  thus  brought  the  Scamander  from  its  fource,  under  .the 
walls  of  Troy  to  its  jun&ion  with  the  Simois,  and  final  dicharge 
into  the  Hellefpont  after  a  circuitous  courfe  of  twelve  miles,  I  fhall 
make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  the  Troad. 
At  Bunarbafhi  the  Turkifli  fignification  of  which  is  the  fpring  or 
fountain  head,  the  foil  is  rich  and  foft  and  the  earth  remarkably  fine, 
lower  down,  fat  and  greafy,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  the  earth 
of  the  corn  fields  was  of  a  reddifh  brown,  at  the  loweft  part  near 
the  junftion  of  the  rivers,  the  foil  was  of  the  richeft  black  mould 


*  I(k,  Eflc,  Uflc,  are  terms  for  rivers  in  almoft  every  region  of  the  world.  Bruce 
found  the  name  in  Abyffinia,  and  there  is  an  Iflci  in  Kerman,  as  well  as  an  Ifca,  Eflc, 
and  Uik  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  if  it  were  allowable  to  follow  an  etymology  fo 
general,  I  (hould  fay  Ifca-Mendrus  was  the  Scamander,  or  river  Mendrus. 

and 
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and  aniwered  forcibly  to  the  epithet  fo  frequently  applied  by 
Homer  of  Tfini  ip*C»Xa|>     T^e  fertile  Trojan  plainy 

Throughout  the  Troad  we  had  occafion  to  remark  that  a  cou- 
ple of  buffaloes  or  oxen  were  fufficient  to  draw  the  plough  with 
*af$,  whereas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantinople,  it  took 
twelve  or  fometimes  fourteen,  this  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  there  it  is  a  hard  and  ftiff  clay,  that  of  the 
Troad  foft  and  rich  mould,  the  plain  was  covered  with  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  horfes,  oxen  and  buffaloes.* 

On  quitting  the  river,  we  proceeded  to  the  famous  Sigaean  pro- 
montory now  cape  Janiflary,  where  are  to  be  feen,  the  celebrated 
Sigaean  infcriptions  and  other  coftly  marbles  which  have  been  ac- 
curately copied  by  Chiftiull,  Dr.  Chandler,  and  other  travellers. 
Quitting  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Sigaeum,  now  a  Greek  village,  we 
proceeded  along  the  promontory  on  the  (hores  of  the  Hellefpont, 
at  this  place  fully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  broad  and 
fpacious. 

At  the  fwell  of  the  promontory  and  juft  as  it  begins  to  rife, 
is  the  barrow  of  Achilles,  confpicuous  for  its  fize  and  elevation, 
afar  off  at  fea,  it  is  a  vaft  mound  of  earth,  heaped  up  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  the  elevation  of  its  eaftern  afpeft  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  the  circumference  fix  hundred,  the  earth 

*  The  uncommon  luxuriance  of  the  harveft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  in- 
duced me  to  gather  fome  of  the  wheat  with  my  own  hands,  which  i  brought  to 
England,  and  prefented  to  Governor  Haftings.  The  ear  is  ^remarkably  fine, 
and  the  ftalk  long  and  bearded  fimilar  to  that  of  ivobilcund  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

has 
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has  been  uncommonly  well  beaten,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  as  free 
from  the  ravages  of  time,  as  it  has  already  done,  the  fommit  of 
the  cone  has  been  fmoothed  off,  and  contains  a  fmall  mud  build- 
ing ere&ed  by  a  Mahometan  JDervifh,  who  by  a  whimfical  fingula- 
rity  of  difpofition,.  has  converted  the  torakof  Achilles,,  into  a  repo- 
fitory  for  his  own  afhes,  ;and  thofe  of  his  brethren,  two  other 
Muffulmans  already  repofe  in  the  cemetry  of  Adiilles.  This  bar- 
row as  has  been  already  rematk'd,  was  opened  a  few  years  fince,  by 
Signor  Gormazino  at  the  inftance  of  Count  Chpiieul  Goufier. 

However  other  perfons  may  have  thought  upon  theiubje£t  of 
the  relifts  found  in  this  barrow,  I  fhall  with  deference  prelume  to 
fubmit  my  own. opinion,  as  it  arofe  whilft  ftanding  on  the  fpot 
which  inclines  to  credit  their  being  the  allies  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  and  for  this  reafon,  that  if  the  pofttion  of  the  tu- 
mulus be  eftabliftied  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  beyondaHtfoubtbythe 
teftimony  of  Homer  himfelf,  why  may  we  not  attach  equal  cre- 
dit to  the  difcoveries  made  in  it  ? 

The  funeral  of  Achilles  is  detailed  by  Homer  in  fo  circum- 
ftantial  a  manner,  and  contains. moreover  fo  curious  a  pifture 
of  the  rites  of  antiquity,  that  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  produce  it 
as  an  additional  inftance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  great  poet, 
whofe  works  afforded  us  fo  much  arftufement,  in  our  progrefs 
through  the  Troad. 

In  the  24th  book  of  the  Odyffey,  the  fhade  of  Agamemnon 
■  addrefies  that  of  Achilles  in  the  following  manner : 

"Full 
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tf  Pull  fevenieen  days,-  wc  day  and  night  deplor'd 

"  Thy  death,  both  Gods  in  Heav'n  and  mea  below, 

€t  But  on  the  eighteenth  day  we  gave  thy, corfe- 

w  Its  burning,,  and  fat  fhecp  around  thee  flew 

"  Numerous,  with  many  a  paftured  ox  moon  horn'd  $ 

"  We  burn'd  thee  cloath'd  in  vefture  of  the  Gods, 

u  With  hooey  and  with  oil  feeding'the  flames - 

u  Abundant,  while  A  chain's  heroes  arm'd 

m  Both  horfe  and  foot  encompafling  the  pile 

,c  Clafh'd  on  their  fhields  and  deaf' ning  was  the  din. 

"But  when'the  fifes  x>f  Vnlcan  had  at  length 

"  Confum'd  thee*  at  thedawn  we  (tared  thy  bones  < 

"  In  unguent  and  in  undiluted  wine, 

"  For  Thetis  gave  to  us  a  golden  vafe 

"  Twin  eared,  which  fhe  profefsed  to  have  received 

"  From  Bacchus,  wort  divine  jo£>  Vulcan's  hand  j 

"  Within,  that  vafe,  Achilles  !  treafiired  lie, 

"  Thine  and  the  bones  of  thy  departed  friend 

u  Patrodus*,  but  a  feparate  urn  we  gave 

€S  To  thofe  of  brave  Antilachus,  wfao  moil: 

"  Of  all  tjiy  friends  at  Ilium,  ihared  thy  love 

"  And  thy  refpeft,  thy  friend  Patroclus  (lain. 

€(  Arbund  both  urns  we  placed  a  noble  pile, 

«  W*  warriors  of  the  facud  Argive  race, 

"  On  a  tall  promontory  /hooting  far 

"  Into  thefpacious  HelUJpont,  that  all 

"  Who  live  and  who  Jhall  yet  be  born  may  view, 

"  Tfy  reeord  >even  from^Jhe  diftdnt  wave* 


Afitp    avTOtcrt  ^vmnct  f/tyotv  kou  afjbVfjf! ovoc  TvpfZov 
Xw*i4$¥'~A9f^iM'Upoc'£lpitToe  ouxpyi\&t*v  ' 

«  Afn% 
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A'fcJtf  lir)  7Tppxov<rrt   tin   irXotret  E\\ii<rir6vTta.    . 

Toi'q  o?  vZv  ysyoLcuri  vctl  01  fitT07n<rO$v  ecovjcu. 

Odyffey,  A.  80. 

Here  then  at  the  diftance  of  three  thoufand  years,  we  have 
a  detail  fo  circumftantial,  fuch  a  coincidence  of  fatts,  and  fo  ana- 
.  logous  with  the  recent  difcoveries,  that  it  muft  furely  amount  to 
conviction :  not  an  item  in  the  above  lines  but  in  fpme  ftiape  or 
other  tends  to  corroborate  and  identify  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  the 
funeral  pile,  the  refpe6l  of  the  army,  the  vafe,  the  feparation  of 
the  afhes  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  from  thofe  of  Antildchus, 
and  laftly  the  record  in  the  eredtion  of  a  noble  pile,  ftill  fpeaking 
in  indelible  characters,  altogether  form  a  chain  of  minute  circum- 
ftances,  which  are  in  my  opinion  irrefragable,  and  I  muft  confefs 
I  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  him  who  is  not  convinced. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  is  that  of 
his  friend  Patroclus  on  the  beach,  it  is  fituated  in  the  inclofure 
of  a  vineyard  on  the  plain,  circular  in  form,  low  and  flat  at  the 
top,  it  might  naturaly  be  fuppofed  that  the  barrow  of  a  perfon  fo 
highly  efteemed  and  fo  much  beloved  as  Patroclus  was  by  Achil- 
les, would  have  been  of  a  larger  fize,  but  for  this  we  muft  recur 
to  Homer,   who  will  folve  the  difficulty,     ift.  He  was  buried* 

•  Of  both  thefe  barrows  a  very  accurate  view  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hope's 
painter,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Gentleman  will  publifh  when  be  returns  to 
England  from  his  intcrefling  journey. 

on 
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on  the  plain,  or  level  of  the  Tea  fliore,  n?  <£$%  as  appears  from 
the  23d  Iliad,  after  collecting  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wood 
from  Mount  Ida,  the  people  returned  to  the  fea  fide/  and  there 

,   *  Each  man  his  log 
*  For  fo  tfce  armoui?  bearer  of  the  king 
"  Of  Crete,  Meriones  had  them  enjoin'd 
"  Bore  after  them,  and  each  his  burthen  cift 
"  Down  on  the  beach  regular." 

— —  And  again  in  the  fame  book,  after  the  corpfe  was  burnt 

""  Designing  next  the  compafs  of  the  tomb,   - 
u  They  rtark'd  its  boundary  with  ftones,  then  filled  '  : 

"  The  wide  ipclofure  hqji'tly  with  earth, 
"  And  "having  heaped  it  to  its  height  retura'd."        .  ► 

Cowpir's  Iliad. 

The  prefent  appearance  of  this  tumulus,  exhibits  every  mark 
of  an  hafly  erection  and  unfinifhed  rites.  We  know  from  Ho- 
mer  that  Achilles  had  always  defigned  that  after  death,  his  fliwW 
afhes  mould  be  mingled  with  thofe  of  Patroclus,  therefore  there 
was  no  occafion  for  making  the  tumulus  fo  extenftve  at  that  tkne, 
becaufe  fays  he  in  the  fame  book,  "afterwards  the  Greeks  who- 
"  fhall  be  left  in  the  (Hips  after  my  death  (hull  tonftfuft-oifc' 
cc  broader  and  loftier/*  ■ 

In  ir  245,  He  fays 

TupGov  $'  ov  fjutXtc  iroWov  ryca  Trovsevdcti  eivcayx  . 

AAA*  tmetxjtci  tqTov,'  (Sc.  '    ' 

G  "  there 
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"  There  let  him  reft,  wkh  decent  honor  laid, 
"  Till  1  lhall  follow  to  th'  infernal  (bade ; 
"  Meantime  ereft  the  tomb,  with  pious  hands, 
"  A  common  structv&z  <m  the  humble  lands. 
"  Hereafter  Greece  fome  nobler  work  may  raife 
"  And  late  pofterity  record  our  praife." 

Port's  Iliad,  Book  23,  line  304. 

How  ftriking  then  does  this  paflage  afiimilate  with  the  pre* 
fent  appearance  of  both  tombs,  the  one  lofty  and  complect 
ftretching  out  from  a  tall  promontory  far  into  the  fpacioU* 
Hellefpont,  the  other  low  and  humble,  down  on  the  beach 
in  an  unfinished  ftate.  Before  I  conclude  thefe  flight  remarks 
upon  the  Troad,  it  will  be  neceflary  and  an  aft  of  juftice  to  bear 
teftimony  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Morritt,  and  to  his  general 
accuracy,  though  he  has  in  one  or  two  points  been  erroneous, 
which  I  attribute  to  his  leaning  upon  Chevalier,  but  his  ingenious 
conje&ures,  as  well  as  fpirited  and  manly  arguments  in  his  contro~ 
verfy  with  Mr.  Bryant,  will  ever  place  him  in  the  light  of  one  of  the 
ableft  vindicators  of  Homer,  and  defenders  of  the  exigence  of  Troy. 
From  the  Sigaean  promontory  we  proceeded  to  Koum  Cala,  or 
oaftle  on  the  fand,  a  fortrefs  cre&ed  by  the  Turks  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont,  with  a  correfponding  one  On 
the  oppofite  fhore.  This  place  I  take  to  have  been  the  fta~ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  it  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Sigcan  promontory*  the  fweep  of  the  fhore  refem- 
frles  a  bow.    NoJ  far  diftant  from  the  village  is  the  Seaman- 
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der,  the  north  bank  of  which  was  moft  probably  the  fic- 
tion of  Ajax  as  the  Sigaean  promontory  was  that  of  Achilles, 
cbmpofing  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Grecian  army ;  jthis 
place  will  allow  ample  room  both  for  the  troops  and  tents, 
and  would,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  prefent  day  be  feledted  as  a  place 
of  debarkation,  were  the  fubjugation  of  the  Troad  intended. 

From  Koum  Cala  we  croffed  the  Scamander  or  Simois,  and 
coafting  along  the  Ihores  of  the  Hellcfpont  at  length  reached  the 
In  Tepe,  or  tomb  of  Ajax,  the  place  from  whence  we  fet  out,  hav- 
ing thus  concluded  a  moft  agreeable  tour  of  four  days,  in  which 
we  had  traverfed  about  forty  miles,  and  furveyed  the  Troad 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  Jtudio  minuente  laborem;  the  pleafure  of 
which  excurfion  was  only  alloyed  by  the  refle&ion  that  it  could 
not  be  of  a  longer  continuance. 

But  before  I  clofe  my  work,  I  ought  to  add  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  fevferal  tours,  in  which  others  as  well  as  myferf 
have  bfeeen  engaged  $  the  firft  is,  that  though  We  travel  iri  the 
Eaft  with  Sufficient  regularity  to  calculate  diftances,  which  can- 
not be, far  from  the  truth,  ftill  I  by  no  means  pretend  to 
affert  that  our  eftimation  is  equal  to  a£tual  meafurement  j 
for  this  purpofe  indeed  more  time*  is  requifite,  than  I  could 
fpare  at  the  moment  when  I  vifited  the  Troad,  but  I  underftand 
this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  whofe  refearches  I  hope  will 
be  given  to  the  public,  and  to  whofe  accuracy  I  fhall  moft  cheer- 
fully  fubmit  fuch  obfervations  as  occured  to  myfelf  in  my^hafty 
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excurfion  -,  we  are  all  milled  by  imagination  as  well  as  the  eye, 
and  may  all  have  incurred  errors,  which  nothing  but  an  actual 
furvey  can  correft. 

Another  defeft  is  obvious,  which  is,  that  we  have  none  of  us 
viewed  the  Troad  in  the  winter  when  the  Simois  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a  very  different  appearance ;  and  when  the  Sea* 
inander,  though  a  perennial  ftream,  might  fhew  itlelf  to  more, 
advantage.  A  ftream  confefledly  diverted  into  a  different  chan- 
nel for  two  thoufand  years,  cannot  be  judged  by  the  prefent 
remains  of  its  channel,  which  has  been  choaking,  and  in  a 
courfe  of  obliteration  for  the  fame  period :  from  the  bed  as  we 
viewed  it  in  fome  parts,  I  (hould  judge  that  it  might  fully 
have  anfwered  every  attribute  affigned  to  it  by  Homer,  but  it 
.  can  never  be  feen  again  in  its  natural  ftate,  unlefs  the  canal 
were  clofed,  the  channel  cleared,  and  the  ftream  reftored  to  its 
original  bed>  all  this  would  hardly  be  effected  in  any  country, 
but  in  turkey  it  is  impojfible ;  all  that  I  pretend  to  aflert  is, 
that  I  am  perfeftly  convinced  it  has  been  diverted,  and  that  it- 
did  originally  join  the  Simois,  on  this  head  my  convi&ion  is 
..as  perfect  as  that  of  Mr.  Chevalier  or  Mr.  Morritt. 

A  third  faft  neceffary  to  be  known,  can  only  be  afcertained 
by  a  vifit  in  the  winter,  which  is,  the  diftin&ion  between  the  two 
Jprings,  at  the  head  of  the  Scamander  j  the  inhabitants  certainly 
confirmed  to  us,  the  fame  affertion  they  had  made  to  Mr.  Morritt, 
and  Mr,  Chevalier,  but  the  teftimony  of  an  European,  who  had 
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feen  one  fpring  reeking,  and  the  other  not,  who  had  afcertaincd 
the  difference  of  heat  between  the  two,  would  be  more  fatisfac- 
tory  than  any  teftimony  upon  report.  I  do  not  queftion  the  fafl, 
for  the  report  was  conftant,  ftill  as  a  report  it  cannot  have  the 
weight  of  ocular  demonftration.     • 

But  above  all  it  is  ftill  necefTary  for  fome  well  informed  tra- 
veller, to  examine  on  the  fpot  all  the  circumftances  which  occur 
in  the  poems  of  Homer,  to  point  out  the  true  pofition  of  the  city 
itfelf,  and  this  fhould  be  done,  not  by  a  curfory  furvey  as  ours  ne~ 
ceffarily  was,  but  by  a  refidence  of  fome  days  at  Bunarbaihi $  on 
this  fubjeft  there  ftill  remains  much  for  examination,  for  though 
the  fountains  of  the  Scamander,  and  the  high  ground  to  fouth  eaft 
do  ftafficiently  lead  us  to  general  conclufions,  it  is  highly  poffible 
that  the  eye  of  a  judicious  obfefver  would  trace  out  fomething  more 
fpecifically  true  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  5  but  for  this 
purpofe  more  time  is  certainly  requifite  than  it  was  poflible  for  us 
to  beftow  upon  the  difcovery. 

I  now  fubmit  thefe  remarks  to  the  candour  of  thfe  reader,  who 
will,  I  truft,  fo  far  allow  the  motive  for  publication,  as  he  feels 
the  neceflity  of  comparing  evidence  to  arrive  at  truth. 

FINIS. 
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TO   THE    READER. 

L  HE  following  Work  is  founded  on  an  extensive 
research  into  Antiquity  concerning  Troy,  made,  several 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  frequent  conversations 
on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Wood,  the  celebrated  Editor 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec;  who  honoured 
the  Author  with  his  friendship,  and  who  procured  for 
him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Troia,  as  a  traveller, 
under  the  auspices  of 'the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford,  where  he  enjoyed  at 
Magdalen  College  both  access  to  Libraries  and  suf- 
ficient leisure,  the  Author  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  knowlege  of  the  Country,  and  especially  of 
the  region  of  Troy,  by  a  minute  inveftigation  of  its 
History  and  Geography ;  and  also  of  the  connexion 
which  has  subsisted  and  is  still  evident,  or  of  which 
traces  are  discoverable,  between  it  and  the  Ilias. 
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-  The  Author  intended  communicating  the  result  of 
his  Enquiries  fo  Mr.  Wood,  for  his  use  in  the  Compa- 
rative View  of  tbe  ancient  and  present  state  of  tl>e  Tko  as, 
which  accompanies  his  Essay  on  Homer ;  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  unexpected  death  of  that  excellent  per- 
son ;  after  which  public  as  well  as  private  loss,  though 
lie  persevered  in  preparing  his  Trojan  labours  for  the 
Press  and  advertised  them,  their  appearance  was  sus- 
pended, and  perhaps  might  have  continued  so,  had 
not  his  attention  to  them  been  revived  by  a  recent 
Controversy. 

Finding  ihe  Description  of  tbe  Plain  of  Troy  by 
M.  Chevalier,  and  several  Publications  which  re- 
late to  it,  unsatisfactory,  the  Writer  has  been  induced 
to  revise  his  own  latent  Work,  to  enlarge  it,  and  to 
resolve  on  offering  the  whole  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Learned  and  Curious,  if  the  History  now  before  them, 
a  detached  portion  of  it,  meets  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception. 

TiJefiurstf  Berks, 

May  10,   1 80 a.  '%■' . 
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PUBLICATIONS   ON  THE  SUBJECT    OF   TROY. 

I.  DESCRIPTION  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  :  with  a  Map  of  that  region, 

delineated  from  an  Actual  Survey.  Read  in  French  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  Feb.  21  and  28,  and  March  21,  1791. 
By  the  Author,  M.  Chevalier,  Fellow  of  that  Society>  and  of 
die  Academies  of  Metz,  Cassel  and  Rome. 

Translated  from  the  Original  not  yet  published,  and  the  Version 
accompanied  with  Notes  and  Ulufttations  by  Andrew  Dalzel,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  S.  Edin.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Principal  Librarian  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh,  1791. 

This  Translation  was,  with  the  Notes,  translated  into  German 
under  the  inspection  of  M.  Heyne  of  Gottingen;  and  published, 
with  a  Preface,  additional  Notes,  and  a  Dissertation  written  by 
M.  Heyne,  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo. 

II.  TABLEAU    de   la  PLAINE  de  TROYE:  AccdmpagnS  dfune 

CARTE  levee  geom&riquement,  en  1785  et  1786.  Par  M.  Che- 
valier etc.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  lit. 
Edinburgh,  1794.  Some  Inscriptions  only  cited  in  the  above 
translation  are  here  engraved; 
*#*  In  the  same  work,  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  43.  is  a  Dissertation 
to  prove  that  Troy  was  not  taken  by  the  Greek's.  ByJohnMaclau- 
rin,  Efq.  Advocate  and  F.  R.S.  Edinburgh.  Read  by  the  Author 
Feb.  16,  1784.  ^  . 

III.  Observations  upon  a  Treatise,  entitled  A  Description  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  by  Monsieur  le  Chevalier.     By  Jacob  Bryant.  Eton. 

*795- 
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*  IV,  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  war  of  Trot,  and  the  Expedition 

of  the  Grecians,  as  described  by  Homer ;  shewing,  that  no  such 
Expedition  was  ever  undertaken,  and  that  no  such  City  of  Phrygia 
existed.    By  Jacob  Bryant.     No  date.     Published  in  1 796. 

•  V.  A  Letter  to  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  concerning  his  Differtation  on  the 

War  of  Troy-  By  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.    London,  1797* 

VI.  Constantinople,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Excursions  to  the  Shores 
and  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  to  the  Troad.  By  James  Dalla- 
way,  M.  B.  R  S.  A.  late  Chaplain  and  Physician  of  the  British 
Embassy  to  the  Porte.    London,  1797. 

VII.  M.  Chevalier's  Tableau  de  la  Plains  de  Troye,  illustrated 
and  confirmed,  from  the  Observations  of  subsequent  Travel- 
lers, and  others.  Ely  Andrew  Dalzel,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Eduu 
Professor  of  Greek,  and  Secretary  and  Librarian  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Read  Sept.  4,  1797.  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.    VoK  IV.  Edinburgh,  1798. 

%*  The  Appendix,  No.  1 ,  contains  Extracts  from  Professor  Hbyne's 
Preface  to  the  German  Translation^  M.  Chevalier's  Treatife,. 
No.  II.  Mr.  HeyneV  Note,  additional  to  Mr.  Dalzel's  on 
Achilles's  Pursuit  of  Hector.  4  II.  xxii.  165.  N.  III.  Essay  on 
the  Topography  of  the  Iliad.  By  Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen, 
Aulic  Counsellor  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  etc.  N.  B.  This  Essay 
is  a  republication,  with  alterations,  of  a  Paper  entitled  "  De  acic 
Homerica  et  de  oppugnatione  castrorum  $  Trojanis  facta.  Com- 
mentatio  recitata  a  C.  G.  Heyne,  d.  xin.  Sept.  1783 ;"  and  printed 
in  "  Commentationes  Soc.  Regiae  Scientiarum  Gottingehsk,  T.vi. 
ad  ana.  1783  et  1784.  Gottingae,  1785/' 
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/  VIII.  A  Vindication  of  Homer,  and  of  the  ancient  Poets  and  Historians 
who  have  recorded  the  Siege  and  Fall  of  Troy.  In  answer  to  two 
late  Publications  of  Mr.  Bryant.  With  a  Map  and  Plates.  By 
LB.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.  York,  1798. 

IX.  Some  Observations  upon  the  Vindication  of  Homer,  and  of  the 
ancient  Poets  and  Historians,  who  have  recorded  the  Siege  and 
Fall  of  Troy.  Written  by  I.  B;  S.  Morritt,  Esq.  By  Jacob 
Bryant.    Eton.  1799. 

X.  A  Review  of  Mr.  I.  B.  S.  Morritt's  Vindication  of  Homer.  Pub- 
blished  in  the  British  Critick,  Jan.  ill  and  March  ifl ;  also  printed 
separately;    1799. 

XL  An  Expostulation  addressed  to  the  British  Critick.  By  Jacob 
Bryant.     Eton.  1799. 

XII.  At  New  Strelitz,  M.  C.  G.  Lenz  has  published  "  The  Plain  of 
Troy,  after  Count  Choiseul  Goufffer  and  other  Travellers ;  to- 
gether with  a  Treatise  of  Major  Muller,  of  Gottingen,  etc.  with 
Maps  ;"  which  confirms  and  farther  illustrates  M.  Chevalier's  Geo- 
graphy of  the  lite  of  Tr  o  y.  New  Annual  Register  for  the  Tear  1799* 
Foreign  Literature,  p.  291. 

XIII.  Additional  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Troy,  etc.  as  given 
by  Homer,  Strabo,  and  the  ancient  Geographers ;  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Bryant's  last  Publications.  By  I.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.  London. 
1800. 

XIV.  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  made  during 
an  Excursion  in  June,  1799.  By  William  Francklin,  Captain  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Author  of  a  Tpur  to 
Persia,  etc.  London.  1800.  ~'m         ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

J.N  the  work  now  submitted  to  the  public,  mention  will  fre- 
quently be  made  of  an  antieht  author  and  clitic,  who  has  been 
stiled  by  M.  Chevalier,  not  more  contemptuously  and  arrogantly 
than  ignorandy,  one  Demetrius ;  and  who  has  experienced  nearly 
equal  incivility  from  some  of  his  followers.     This  person,  a  native 
of  Scepsis,  no  mean  city  of  Mount  Ida,  was  contemporary  with. 
Crates  and  Aristarchus  \     He  was  rich  and  well  born,  or,  in  mo^- 
dern  phrase,  a  man  of  family.     He  was  a  great  philologist  and 
grammarian ;   of  high  reputation  for  learning ;  and  especially 
noted  for  his  study  of  Homer,  and  his  topographical  commen- 
taries on  the  Ilias.     He  was  not  a  common  obscure  individual. 
He  was  indeed  one  Demetrius,  but  of  a  class  very  different  from 
that  to  which  M.  Chevalier  would  reduce  him;     He  Was  one  of  * 

the  twenty  on  record,  who  had  conferred  lustre  on  his  name  \ 

» 
1  Strabo,  p.  Cog,  603.  *  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  v.  §  84. 
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Demetrius,  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Array  of  the  Trojan  Army\ 
consisting  of  thirty  books  *,  discussed  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Priam,  to  which  the  Scepsian  territory  had  belonged,  and  de- 
scribed the  people  and  cities  subject  to  him.  My  design  lies  in 
a  much  smaller  compass ;  respecting  chiefly  the  heart  and  vitals 
of  his  empire,  the  seat  of  government,  and  its  vicinity ;  but,  as 
this  is  intimately  connected  with  the  parts  adjacent,  will  comprize 
a  portion  of  the  surrounding  country* 

Avoiding  the  question  concerning  the  limits  of  the  Troia  or 
Troas,  about  which  authors  have  varied  3,  I  shall  follow  the  very 
antient  geographer  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  who  makes  it,  as  Strabo 
has  observed 4,  commence  at  Abydos ;  and,  in  Asia,  shall  confine 
my  researches  to  the  district,  of  which  the  coast,  beginning  at 
die  junction  of  the  Ptopontis  with  (he  Hellespont,  reaches  to  Cape 
Lectos ;  including  the  region  of  Mount  Ida  connected  with  it, 
serving  as  it  were  for  a  back-ground  to  the  landscape  as  beheld 
from  the  sea ;  and  also  some  places  situate  on  the  opposite  side  : 
h\  Europe,  to  the  corresponding  coast  of  the  Chersonesus  of 
Thrace,  emling  in  the  promontory  where  the  Hellespont  falls  into 
the  jEgaeanv  I  shall  not  enter  at  present  on  the  local  •detail,  but, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  map  of  the  country,  proceed 
with  its  history, 

1  Twists  iMKftyff.  *  Strabo,  p»6o9»  »  Strabo,  p.  574.  4  p.  583* 
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CHAPTER    L 


Of  the  early  Inhabitants  of  the  Troia. 

A  HE  Samothracians,  a  people  reputed  not  of  alien  extraction, 
but  Aborigines,  whose  island,  in  Homer  called  Samos,  is  in 
■view  of  ^e  Troia,  related,  that  the  Pontic  Sea  had  been  once  a 
vast  pool  of  standing  water ;  which,  swollen  by  rivers  running 
into  it,  first  overflowed  to  the  Cyaneae,  two  rocks  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus ;  and  afterwards,  forcing  a  way  and  flooding  the  cham- 
pain  country,  formed  the  sea  called  the  Hellespont'. 

The  Troia,  if  not  occupied  by  an  aboriginal  race  of  men, 
like  the  Samothracian,  connate  and  coeval  with  the,  soil,  has 
been,  in  a  remote  age,  without  inhabitants*  If  it  derived  ks 
population  from  the  East,  and  more  immediately  from  the  region 
trailed  afterwards  The  Greater  Phygia,  which  has  been  surmised, 
some  tramontane  adventurers  may  have  looked  down  on  it .  from 
the  heights  ^of-  Mount  Ida,  and  beheld  it  a  rude  uncultivated 
desert.  In  the  place  of  the  Hellespont  may  then  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  a  marsh,  or,  perhaps,  dry  ground.  If 
it  was  peopled  before  the  inundation  from  the  Pontus,  these  who 
escaped,  when  it  happened,  must,  as  in  Samothrace,  have  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  mountains. 

Plato  has  been  cited  *  as  having  remarked,  that,  for  some  time 
after  the  early  deluges,  of  which  a  memory  was  preserved  by 

1  Diodcms  Siculus,  !•  j.  a  Strabo,  p.  59a. 
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tradition  in  other  places  besides  Samothrace,,  only  the  summits  ofi 
the  mountains  were  inhabited,  the  waters  as  yet  spreading  over 
the  level  ground  ;  that  men  descended,  first  to  the  bottom  of  the- 
hills;    then  ipto  the   plains,  where  dry;  and  thus,  by  degrees,, 
reached  the  sea- shore  and  the  islands ;.  and  that  improvement  in, 
disposition,  manners,  and  mode  of  living,  accompanied,  in  some 
measure,,  theic  changes  of  situation  A    until  from,  wild,   rustic,, 
without  laws*  they  became  social,  civilized,  and  well  regulated. 
The  Samothracians  also  related,  that  Dardanus  passed  over,  frost 
their  island,,  his  birth-place,  in  a  boat,,  to  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  settled  in  the  Troia*.     Whether  before  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  then  nameless,  the  top9  of  Ida  were  inhabited  by  a, 
native  race  dwelling  in  careens,,  without  ploughing  or  sowings 
in  distinct  families,  governed  each  by  its  head,,  and  without  senate 
or  laws,  like  the  Cyclopes  of  Homer  \  who   have  been   cited 
as  an  example  to  illustrate  die  Platonic  doctrine  of  a  progressive 
descent  from  the  mountains,,  we  ace  not  told ;  but  we  find,,  in  the 
time  of  Dardanus,  a  community  or  society  existing,  for  which 
he  founded  bis  city  Dasdania,  when,,  according  to  iEneas,.  in 
Homer  \  the  people  still  lived,  at  the  bottom,  of  Mount  Ida,,  and! 
as  yet  there  was  no  city,  no  Ilium,  in  the  plain. 

■■  Odyssey,  /.  109..  *  II.  v\  aiA. 
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.    CHAPTER    IL 

Of  the  Kings  before  Priam. 

JL  HE  history  of  the  Tpoia,  commencing  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  is  in  the  earlier  part,  as  might  be  expected,  enwrapped 
in  obscurity,  and  intermixed  with  fable- 

Dardanus  is  mentioned  by.  Homer  as  a:  son*  of  Jupiter.  The 
Samothracian  Mysteries  were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
him  into  the  Troia f .  *He  espoqscd,  according  to  some  writers^ 
Batieia,  called  .  alsa  Asia  and  Arisbe  \  daughter  of  Teucer,  a 
descendant  of  the  first  King  Cynthius,  and  son  of  Scamandjer  and 
Ida..  But  Homer  haa  taken  no  notice  of  this  King  Teucer,-  or 
of  any  dynasty  before  Dardanus*. 

Erichthonius,  who*  succeeded,  his  father  Dardanus,  was,  we 
are  told  by  jEneas,  in  the  Ilias  V  the  richest  of  mortal  men,  and 
had  three  thousand  horses,  the  mares,  with  colts  or  fillies,  feeding 
in  the  marsh;  This  may  be  supposed  a  remain  of  the  inundation 
or  deluge. 

Tros\  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  King  of  file  Trojans,  had 
three  90ns,  Ilus  his  successor,.  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes,  whose 
story  is  fabulous. 

Ilus  was  the  first  who  ventured   to  descend  from  Mount  Ida,, 
and  to  settle  between  it  and  the  sea  ;  not,  it  has  been  remarked  *,, 

1  See  Strabo,  Bxcerpta,  ].  7,  p.  331.  *  Stephanns  Byzant.  in  A^ogi. 

3  »'-  2*0'  *V.  230,.  •  Strabo,  p.  593. 
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.with  perfect  confidence  in  this  change  of  situation,    since  lie 
cautiously  founded  Troy  or  Ilium    (Homer  uses  both  appella- 
tions), at  a  distance  from  the  shore.     Tantalus  and  his  son  Pelops, 
.  ancestors  of  Agamemnon,  with  whom  the  Grecian   chronology 
rof  Homer  commences  *,  were  driven  by  him  out  of  Asia.     His 
barrow  is  mentioned  in  the  Ilias  as  remaining  in  the  plain  before 
the  city. 

Laomedon  succeeded  his  father  Ilus.  In  his  time,  Helle, 
flying,  with  her  brother  Phryxus,  from  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  the  water  between  the  CheTsonesus  of  Thrace  and 
Sig6um  \  which  occasioned  the  changing  of  the  name  Pontus 
into  Hellespontus,  the  Sea  of  Helle*. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  tale  which  Neptune  relates  in  the  Ilias ; 
*hat  he  and  Apollo,  coming  from  Jupiter,  were  hired  for  a  year 
by  Laomedon ;  and  employed,  he  in  building  the  city  and  wall, 
his  fellow-servant  as  an  herdsman  on  Mount  Ida.  I  refer  to  the 
poem 4  for  the  injustice  and  bad  usage  which  they  experienced  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Trbia  was  afflicted  with 
various  calamities.  Neptune,  in  particular,  sent  a  monster,  called 
Cetus,  which,  issuing  from  the  sea  and  doing  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  occasioned  the  consulting  of  an  Oracle*  They  were 
directed  to  offer  a  damsel  to  it ;  and  Hesione,'  daughter  of  Lao- 
medon,    on  whom  the  lot  fell,    was  exposed,  chained  on  the 

x  MitfortTs  History  of  Greece,  v.  I.  p.  16*5. 

*  Apolloderas,  by  Gale,  L  1,  p.  36*  »  Diodoms  Siculus,  1.  4,  c.  3. 

*  H.  f\  444. 
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shore,  near  the  mouth. of  the  Hellespont,  where,  the  Argonauts 
arriving  most  opportunely,  her  delivery  Was  undertaken  by  Her- 
cules. A  high  wall  or  rampart  is  mentioned  in  Homer1,  as 
having. been  thrown  up  by  the  Trojans  and  Minerva  for  him  to 
fly  to,  if  he  should  be  pursued  from  the  sea-shore  toward  the 
plain.  He  killed  the  Cetus  with  his  arrows;  and,  on  his  return 
from  Colchis,  sent  Iphicles  and  Telamon  to  demand  the  promised 
recompense,  which  was"  refused.  He  then,  on  account  of  the 
horsee.of  I^omedon^  as  the  poet  relates,  came  against  Ilium* 
and,  with  only  six  ships  and  aji  inferior  force,  laid  the  city  waste, 
and  made  the  streets  desert %.  Laomedon,  with  three  of  hi$ 
sons,  perished  in  the  contest,  and  Hesione  was  bestowed  by  the  * 
conqueror  on  Telamon,. 

CHAPTER   III. 

I.  Of  King  Priam. — II.  Of  Troy. — HI.  Of  the  dominions  of 
Priam. — IV.  Of  the  Trbia,  in  the  time  of  Priam. — V,  The 
rape  of  Helen. 

L  x  RIAM,  who  succeeded  his  father  Laomedon,  had  Jupiter 
for  his  ancestor  in  the  sixth  degree ;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  Homer,  who  reckons  time  by  genealogies,  was  unable  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  any  other  family  beyond  the  fourth  genera- 
tion upwards;  when,  or  before,  his  heroes  "  all  end  in  a  god,  a 

1  u.  145,  a  1'.  640,  6$L 
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river/ or  some  unaccountable  personage  V  He  was  a  warrior* 
and  joined  the  army  of  the  Phrygians  as  an  ally,  when  they  were 
invaded  by  the  Amazons*,  His  queen,  Hecuba,  was  a  native 
©f  their  country,  daughter  of  Dymas  3;  not,  as  in  Virgil,  of  Cis- 
seus.  He  had  fifty  sons,*  nineteen  by  her,  and  the  remainder  by 
other  women ;  for  he  had  many  \  He  lived  in  a  patriarchal 
stile,  as  well  as  age,  surrounded  by  his  family.  *  His  palace, 
which  had  a  vestibule  and  portico,  was,  such  as  lie  needed,  an 
ample  edifice ;  furnishing  apartments  for  all  his  sons,  and  for  his 
twelve  daughters,  and  their  wives  and  husbands  \  It  was  in  the 
citadd,  where  also  was  the  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  the 
priestess  was  Theano,  wife  of  Antenor,  who,  and  not  Hecuba, 
was  a  Thracian,  and  daughter  of  Cisseus  V 

IL  Troy,  the  capital  of  Priam,  an  inconsiderable  place,  it 
should  seem,  when  assailed  by  Hercules,  recovered  under  him 
from  the  damage  it  had  then  sustained,  and  became  famous  for 
its  riches ;  for  plenty  of  brass  and  gold  \  Homer  has  bestowed 
epithets  of  encomium  on  the  buildings,  and  on  the  wall  with 
which  it  was  fortified.  Its  site  was  a  rising  ground  ix\  the  plain, 
amid  morasses,  occasioned,  if  not  by  the  deluge  of  Plato,  by 
torrents  descending  from  Mount  Ida  after  showers,  or  the  melting 
of  snow  on  the  summits ;  the  rivers  beneath  being  liable  to  over- 
flow ;  ^nd  new  land  continually  accruing  from  the  mud  and  slime 

1  Mitford's  History,  v.  I.  p.  160,  165.  a  II.  7.  184.  *  f.  ^99.  r'.  718. 

*  f'.  88.  *.  495*  s  f .  24a.  *  £.  296.  \'.  224.  i'.  70. 

*  /.  40a.  *.  289. 
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mixed  with  their  waters,  when  turbid.     Two  of  these  streams  are 
of  great  renown.     They  were  supposed  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  local  deities  whose  names  they  bore ;  Simois,  a  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  his  brother,  "  whom  the  gods  call  Xanthus,  but  men  Sea- 
mander,"    says   Homer f,  opposing,    it  has  been  surmised  by  a 
learned  writer,  the  Greek  appellation  Xanthus  to   the  Phrygian, 
or  one  in  more  common  use  taken  from  the  dialect,  whatever  it 
had  been  before,  of  the  country ;   an  hypothesis  which   I  shall 
not  apply  to  other  similar  instances  of  double  names  occurring  in 
the  poet,   as  happily  my  subject  does  not  require  the  discussion  or 
solution  of  his  enigmas.      The  prevailing,  if  not  the  sole,  lan- 
guage of  Troy  was,  as  may  be  inferred  from  him,  the  same  as  in 
Greece.    Hector  and  Achilles,  not  to  cite  more  examples,  under- 
stand   each  other  in  the  Ilias ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Paris 
wooed  Helen .  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.     The  re- 
ligion also  was  the  same.      Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mars,  and 
Vulcan,  are  mentioned,  besides  Minerva,  as  worshipped  there ; 
and  these,  with  various  other  circumstances,  concur  in  favour  of 
tin  antient  opinion,    that   remotely  a  connection  had  subsisted 
between  the  two  people ;  which,  indeed,  might  well  have  been, 
since  their  mutual  distance  was  not  more  than  a  vessel  could  sail, 
with  a  fair  wind,  in  a -few  days;  for  Achilles,  in  the  Ilias,  says, 
that  he  might  arrive  at  Phthia,  which  was  in  Thessaly,   on  the 
third  day  after  his  departure  from  before  Troy  *;  and  Diomed, 
on  his  return  home,  after  stopping  at  Tenedos  and  Lesbos,  on  the 

■II.  i/.  74.  vi'-3<&* 
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fourth  day  came  to  Argos  \  The  Peloponnesian  war  will  furnish 
an  instance  of  a  voyage  from  the  Hellespont  performed  with  yet 
greater  expedition. 

III.    The  dominions  of  Priam,  who  from,  little  became  great 
and  a  king  of  kings  \  comprised  the  whole  of  the  country  lying 
within  the  island  of  Lesbos,  Phrygia,  and  the  Hellespont3;-  and 
were  divided  into  eight  or  nine   dynasties  \      Of  the  portion 
within  our  limits,  the  mountain-side  and  the  tract  beneath  Ida? 
toward  the  .sea,  constituted  Dardania 5 ;    in  fthich  was  the  city 
Dardanus  or  Dardania,    possessed  by  the  Dardani  or  Daidanii. 
Troy  or  Ilium  belonged  to  the  Troes  or  Trojans.      The  other 
places  noticed   in  the  Ilias  are,  in  Asia,    Abydos,    Thymbra, 
Scepsis,  and  Tenedos ;  which  island  hacj  been  recently  peopled 
by  Tennes  \  from  whom  it  was  named  ;  the  son,  according  to 
some,  of  Cygnus,  a  Thracian  by  descent,  and  King  of  Colonae,  , 
on  the  opposite  continent  of  Asia.     The  Thracians  of  the  Cher*- 
sonesus  are   distinguished  by  the  poet  as  dwellers  on  the  Hel- 
lespont *,  and  Sestos  is  joine3  with  Abydos  and  Arisbe,  which 
last,  from  an  epithet8  bestowed  on.it,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  principal  city  of  that  jurisdiction  *. 

IV.  The  Troia  seems,  in  the  time  of ,  Priam,  to  have  been 
inhabited  chiefly  by  villagers,  who  cultivated  the  soil;  or  by 
peasants,  who  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  attending  cattle 

1  Odyssey,  /.  1/j.  '  *  Strabo,  p.  596,  p.  574,  *  II.  •*.  545. 

+  Straba,  p.  582.  «'  P.  585. 

6  See  the  stoiy  of  Tennes  in  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  *  p.  586. 

*  k*,  noble.  9  Strabo,  p.  591. 

in 
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in  the  plains  and  pn  Mount  Ida.  In  Asia,  as  well  as  Greece, 
the  sons  of  the  most  exalted  personages  were  then  commonly 
employed  in  keeping  flocks  and  herds ;  which  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  the  opulence,  if  not  the  entire  revenue,  of  their 
fathers.  This  had  been  the  occupation  of  Anchises  and  ./Eneas. 
The  mares  of  Priam  fed  in  the  pastures  of  Abydos,  under  the 
care  of  his  son  Democoon  * ;  and  his  oxen,  to  omit  other  in- 
stances, under  that  of  Alexander  or  Paris,  on  Mount  Ida. 

V.  If,  according  to  old  tradition',  iron-ore  was  first  dis- 
covered and  manufactured  by  dwellers  on  Mount  Ida,  the 
Phoenicians,  it  is  likely,  frequented  the  Troia,  even  before 
Priam,  to  traffic  for  the  metal  while  it  was  rare.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer 3  as  resorting  to  the  ports  of  Lemnos,  with  the 
pretious  merchandise  of  Sidon.  A  large  silver  bowl  belonging  to 
Achilles,  which  the  poet  describes  as  of  incomparable  beauty, 
had  been  a  present  from  some  of  them  to  the  king  of  that 
island ;  and  Queen  Hecuba  possessed  store  of  robes  embroidered 
by  Sidonian  women  \  and  procured  for  her  by  Alexander  or 
Paris,  her  son ;  whose  return  from  his  voyage  was  made  memo- 
rable by  another  article  of  importation  which  had  better  been 
omitted.  This  was  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta ; 
to  recover  whom  and  the  treasures  with  which  she  had  eloped 
was  the  object  of  the  famous  confederacy  of  Grecian  princes 
under  Agamemnon,  brother  of  the  injured  husband. 

1  H.  J*.  499.  *  Diodoras  Siculus,  1.  xvit.  c.  i.  *  \'.  745. 

4  f .  290. 
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CHAPTER     IV, 

Of  the  Siege  andiaking  of  Troy%. 

X  HE  maritime  expeditions  and  exploits  of  the  Greeks  had** 
excepting  that  of  the  Argonauts,  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
landing  on  some,  not  distant,  territory,  and  the  bringing  back  o£ 
corn,,  cattle,  and  other  booty,  with  captives  to  be  retained  or 
sold  as  slaves.  An  union  of  their  numerous  petty  states  now  en- 
abled them  to  assemble  a  great  naval  armament.  Tjhis,  however, 
did  not  venture  to.  cross  the  jEgaean,  but  advanced  .  slowly, 
rowing:  or  sailing  by  the  continent  of  Europe,  toward  the  Helles- 
pont It  was  even  said  that  Agamemnon,  on  his  arrival,  after  a, 
tedious  voyage,  in  Asia,  had,  from  ignorance  of  the  country,, 
mistaken  and  laid  waste  Mysia  for  the  Troas  V. 

The  possession  of  the  sea-coast  before  Troy  or  Ilium  was  not 
obtained  by  the  Greeks  without  opposition..  Protcsilaus,  leader 
of  the  Thessalians,  who,  by  much  the  foremost  of  the  Achaeans,, 
leaped  on  shore  from  Jbis  vessel,  was  killed  by  a  Dardanian  \ 
His  funeral,  about  which  Homer  is  silent,  was  solemnised,  as 
other  antient  authors  agree,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Helles- 
pont, iathe  Cheraonesus  of  Thrace;  where  afterwards  he  attained 
to  very  great  celebrity,,  and  ranked  high  in  the  class  of  divinities 
stiled  The  Heroes. 

*  Strabo,  p*io,  r.  Comment  *  IL  (?•  70* 

Troy^ 
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Troy  was  a  fenced  city,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  by  which 
the  Greeks  encamped.  It  was  not  invested  by  them,  but,  the 
communication  inland  continuing  open,  was  supplied  with  corn, 
wine*  and  all  other  necessaries  from  the  adjacent  country.  More- 
over, die  Trojan  Elders  advised  Priam  to  protract  the  war,  and 
let  the  enemy  waste  away,  until,  baffled  and  weary,  they  should 
depart  of  their  own  accord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been 
foretold  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  Destinies,  who  were  much  em- 
ployed about  Troy,  would  not  permit  their  taking  of  the  city 
before  the  tenth  year  * ;  and,  respecting  the  prophesy,  they  lin- 
gered on  in  expectation  of  the  fated  aera*. 

Homer  has  made  us  acquainted  with  some  of  die  transactions^ 
which  happened  during  this  interval.  Agamemnon  thrice  as- 
sailed the  city-wall  with  the  flower  of  the  army 2 1  and  Helen 
was  employed  in  weaving  a  large  web  representing  the  many 
fabours  sustained  by  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fighting  on  her  ac] 
count r.  Achilles  took  and  destroyed  twelve  cities  with  his  ships, 
and  eleven  in  the  Troia4.  He  pursued  jEneas,  coming  on  him 
unawares  when  alone  with  his  oxen,  across  Mount  Ida  \  He 
killed,  to  omit  his  other  exploits,  many  brave  sons  of  Priam,  or. 
sold  them  for  captives  beyond  sea,  in  .distant  islands,,  and  in. 
Samos,  Imbros,  and  Lemnos*.. 

*-f*  3*9-  •  f.  435:  *  /•  ™7<  *  «'•  33{* 

» u**.9ii  j$o..  «  j£  44,  „'.  753.  - 

The- 
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The  Was  commences  soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
year  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Greeks  before  the  city  \  and  in  the 
twentieth  from  the  arrival  there  of  Helen  %  about  the  time  when 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophesy,  big  with  the  fate  of  -Troy, 
was  looked  for  by  the  invaders.  Priam  had  prepared  for  his  de- 
fence, and  the  auxiliary  troops  furnished  by  his  allies  were  already 
come,  or  on  the  road,  to  join  his  army  under  Hector. 

Achilles,  having  laid  waste  Lyrnessus  and  Thebe,  two  cities 
of  the  Cilices,  returned  to  the  camp.  In  the  division  of  the 
booty,  Briseis,  who  had  seen  her  husband  slain  by  him  before 
Lyrnessus,  fell  to  his  share ;  and  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  Chry- 
seis,  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Apollo  of  Chrysa 3,  whom  he 
took  at  Thebe,  where  he  slew  Eetion,  one  of  their  kings  4  and 
father  of  Andromache,  wife  of  Hector*.  Chryses,  father  of 
Chryseis,  followed  and  desired  to  redeem  her ;  but  Agamemnon 
refused  to  let  her  go  with  him.  A  malady  which  ensued  and 
sorely  afflicted  the  army  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Apollo. 
He  was  then  prevailed  on  to  restore  the  lady,,  and  she  was  con- 
ducted back  to  Chrysa ;  but  he  required,  as  an  indemnification, 
the  surrender  of  Briseis  by  Achilles,  whose  wrath  on  the  occasion 
is  the  subject  of  the  Ilias. 

Agamemnon,  inspired  with  confidence  by  the  prophesy  that 
Troy  would  be  taken  in  the  tenth  year,  determined,  though 


*•  m: 

•  ••  7«5- 

»  £'.  690 >  »'.  *g6.] 

Stwbo,  p.  585,  61%. 

5  11.  £.  416. 
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Achilles  remained  sullen  at  his  quarters;  to  advance  against  die 
city.  He  was  met  by  Hector ;  and,  after  a  battle,  it  was  deemed 
'  expedient  to  fortify  the  camp.  Hector  finally  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  enter  the  intrenchment.  He  set  fire  to  the  shij>  in  which 
Protesilaus  had  come.  Achilles  then  sent  his  Myrmidons  to  repel 
the  enemy.  Patroclus,  who  commanded  them,  pursuing  Hector, 
was  killed  by  him  before  Troy.  The  next  day,  Hector  was  slain 
near  thfe  Scaean  gate  by  Achilles.  The  Ilias  finishes  with  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus  and  of  Hector,  whose  body  was  redeemed 
by  Priam. 

Homer  has  not  left  us  wholly  uninformed  of  subsequent 
events ;  but  he  has  only  touched  on  some  particulars,  and  many 
are  entirely  omitted ;  it  not  suiting  with  the  design  of  either  of 
his  works  to  dwell  on  them  more  fully ;  to  relate  them  by  antici- 
pation in  the  Ilias,  or  to  insert  them  in  episodes  of  the  Odyssey, 
The  remaining  story  or  portions  of  it  employed  the  genius  of 
various  poets  after  him  ;  some  of  great  antiquity  * ;  and  of  one, 
the  author  of  The  Sequel  of  the  Ilks  %  yet  extant  in  Greek,  who 
seems,  to  have  compiled  from  all  his  predecessors,  and,  whom,  his 
name  and  age  not  being  hitherto  ascertained,  I  conjecture  to  have: 
been  Macer,  the  tutor  of  Ovid,  and  companion  of  his  travels  V 

1  See  Fabretti  ad  Tabellam  Iljadis.  *  See  Bayle.    Calaber. 

*  Tu  canis  aeterno  quicquid  restabat  Homero, 

Ne  careant  siumna  Troica  bella  manu.        Epist.  ex  Ponto,  1.  ii.  x. 

I  shaW 
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I  shall  relate  very  succinctly  the  principal  incidents  said  to  have 
followed  the  death  of  Hector. 

The  army  of  Priam  again  went  forth  to  battle,  having  been 
joined  by  a  troop  of  Amazons,  who  were  all  slain,  Penthcsilea 
their  leader  by  AchUles. 

Memnon,  King  of  the  jEthiopians,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey  \  He  was  jhe  reputed  son  of  the  goddess  Aurora,  hy 
Tithonus,  brother  of  Priam,  to  whose  assistance  he  came.  He 
slew  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor;  and  wounded  Achilles,  with 
whom  he  fought,  in  the  arm,  but  was  conquered  by  him. 
Achilles  then  eagerly  pursued  the  enemy  flying  toward  the  city ; 
was  pierced  with  an  arrow  in  his  ancle  by  Paris  and  Apollo ;  and 
fell,  as  is  foretold  to  him  by  Hector  and  Patroclus  in  the  Ilias  *, 
near  the  Scacan  gate,  under  the  wall  of  Troy.  Aurora  and 
Thetis  have  been  represented  mourning,  each  of  them,  like  a 
mortal  mother,  for  the  loss  of  her  son* 

After  the  funeral  of  Achilles,  which  is.  described  in  the 
Odyssey ',  games  were  celebrated  by  the  barrow,  and,  at  their 
conclusion,  his  armour  was  produced  and  placed  in  the  circle ; 
to  be  given  to  him  who  held  the  next  rank  in  person  and  achieve- 
ments. Ulysses  obtained  the  prize ;  and  Ajax  Telamon,  on  his 
disappointment,  was  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  the 
sword  presented  to  him  by  Hector  after  their  single  combat  related 
in  the  Ilias. 

1  ^  a  *'-3<fe*  V.  81.  •  x\  v'.  549.  • 

The 
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The  successor  of  Achilles  was  his  son  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolcmus, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Ilias  and  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  were  sent  to  bring  him  to  the  camp,  from  the  island 
of  Scyros.  He  slew  Eurypylus  son  of  Telephus  King  of 
Mysia,  .and  a  nephew  of  Priam,  who  had  come  with  succours  to 
Troy. 

The  same  chieftains  prevailed  on  PhUoctetes,  a  leader  skilled 
in  archery,  to  return  with  them  to  die  camp  from  flie  island  of 
Lemnos ;  where,  suffering  from  the  poison  of  an  aquatic  viper, 
as  Homer  has  related  in  the  Ilias  f,  he  had  been  left  by  tire 
Greeks,  who,  it  is  added,  were  soon  about  to  think  ef  him  again. 
In  a  battle  he  wounded  Paris  with  an  arrow ;  and,  lie  dying, 
die  widow  Helen  presendy  became  the  wife  of  Deiphobus  liis 
brother ;  when  Helenus,  another  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  leaving 
Troy  in  disgust,  .gave  information  to  die  Greeks  dvat  they  could 
not  lake  the  city  witihout  having  first  conveyed  away  the  Palla- 
dium or  image  of  Minerva  from  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  there. 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  succeeded  in  this  enterprize. 

Ulysses  afterwards  devised  the  famous  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Odyssey; 
and  was,  with  Diomed,  among  the  adventurers  in  it.  Aga- 
memnon departed  with  die  army  to  Tenedos.  The  Trojans 
conveyed  the  fatal  machine  into  their  city,  being  deceived  by 

D  the 
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the  tale  of  Sinon ;  who,  when  all,  wearied  with  festivity,  were 
afleep,  raised  on  high  a  flaming  torch  or  fire-brand,  the  signal 
for  the  fleet  to  return.  The  concealed  warriors,  coming  forth 
from  their  ambush  ,>  set  fire  to  the  city;  and  their  countrymen 
on  reaching  the  shore  hastened  to  join  them  in  completing  its 
destruction  by  massacre  and  pillage. 

The  general  consent  of  antient  Greece  testified*  that'  the 
sacking  of  Troy  happened  a  little  before  the  Summer  solstice; 
in  the  year  which  chronologers  have  found  to  coincide  with 
1184  before  the  Christian  asra;  and  in  the  Attic  month  Thar* 
gelion.  The  day,  which  is  not  50  well  agreed  on,  was,  ac* 
cording  to.  some  old  authors  and  the  Parian  marble,  the  twenty- 
fourth.  Scaliger  make*  it  the  twenty-second  of  June,  as  we 
teckon1. 

'  Dc  Emcodit.  temp.  I.  v 
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CHAPTER     t 

» 

Of  the  Evidence  and  Credibility  of  the  genuine  -  Story. 

JL  HE  Greeks  were  solicitous  to  render  the  memory  of  am 
achievement,  which  continued  for  many  centuries  the  most  re* 
xnarkable  of  any  in  their  history,  perpetual.  They  represented 
the  various  incidents  on  their  public  mbnuments  and  edifices  in 
marble,  on  their  gems,  and  drinking-cups.  It  was  the  favourite 
subject  ^of  their  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors.  Several  of  their 
antient  temples  were  rich  in  spoils  of  Troy;  and  some  exhibited, 
for  ages,  tools,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  siege ;  weapons, 
and  armour  of  the  warriors,  which  had  been  suspended  as  votive 
offerings  on  the  walls,  or  reposited  in  their  treasuries ;  and  the 
*eal  or  pretended  relics  of  some  of  the  chieftains,  who  had  been 
present,  were  prized  like  those-of  modern  fciints ;  far-distant  cities 
making  a  boast  of  having  them  in  their  possession. 

The  Ilias  was  generally  received,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  an 
indisputable  .record.  Its  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the  annals 
and  traditions  of  all  the  nations  engaged  in  the  war  on  either  side ; 
which  jointly  and  separately  demonstrated  its  main  narrative  not 
to  be  fiction  or  romance,  Moreover,  the  posterities  of  several  of 
the  kings  and  princes  mentioned  by  Homer  remained,  and  were 
acknowleged  as  such  for  many  successive  fenerations.      Another 

D  2  Ilium 
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Ilium  arose  in  the  Trbia,  to  preserve  the  name  ami  memory  of 
that  which  had  fyeen  destroyed.  The  port  principally  used  by 
the  ships  under  Agamemnon  continued,  after  their  departure,  to 
be  called  that  of  The  Achaans ;  and  the  stations  of  the  vessels  of 
Achilles  and  Ajax  Telamon  were  pointed  out  for  ages;  be- 
sides barrows,  ruined  cities,  and  other  remaining  evidences  of  the 
transaction.  The  knowlege  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war 
and  of  its  consequences  would  have  been  propagated  and  trans- 
mitted down  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  or  with  equal  celebrity*  if  the  Ilias  and  Odyssey  had  never 
been  composed. 

Many  Greeks  and  Trojans  perished,  fighting  in  the  plain,  in 
storming  or  defending  the  outwork  of  the  camp  or  the  city-wall; 
It  was  the  usage  of  each  people  to  consume  the  bodies  with  fire ; 
but,  while  one  heap  of  wood  sufficed  for  die  vulgar  dead,  and 
one  pit  received  their  ashes,  a  separate  funeral,  solemn  and  ex- 
■pensive  ceremonies*  a  vast  pile  blazing  across  die  Hellespont,  and 
a  barrow  with  a  stela  or  stone-pillar  on  it,  distinguished  the  fallei* 
chief.  * 

The  Greeks  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  their  slain,  after  the 
establishment  of  their  camp*  apart  from  it ;  those  of  the  leaders 
generally  near  their  quarters  or  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont. 
Thae,  Nestor  tells  Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey T,  lay  Patroclus 
and  Achilles,    Ajax  Telamon,    and   his   own  son  Antilochus. 

There 
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There  also  lay  other  renowned  warriors*  whose  monuments, 
though  we  find  little  or  no  notice  taken  of  them  in  remaining; 
authors,  may  have  continued  extant,  and  been  distinguished  in. 
after  ages  by  antiquaries  and  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  rites  of  the  dead,,  as  established  by  antient  usage,  inspired' 
a  reverence  for  places  of  sepulture,  and*  prevented  the  memory  of 
their  owners,  whose  names  were  frequently  inscribed  on  the  pillars 
fixed  in  the  ground  over  them,  from  falling  suddenly  info  oblivion. 
Libations  of  milk,  wine,  honey,  and  the  like,  were  poured  on 
the  sod  or  surface  o£  the   barrows ;    and  other  offerings  were* 
made,  supposed  to  be  grateful  to  the  ghosts ;  which  were  believed 
to  reside  beneath,  and  to  visit  the  altars  placed  near  them.     The 
heroes  accounted  Demigods  had  temples,  at  which  victims  were 
slain  before  their  idofe.     We  shall  find  several  of  the  barrows  de- 
nominated long  after  from  the  warriors  whose  relics  they  covered  y 
and  giving,  names  to  settlements  made  near  them,  and  maintained 
in  good  measure  by  the  resort  of  people  attending  the  anniversa- 
ries and  festivals  held  at  them,  or  casually  visiting  them  from 
curiosity  or  from  devotion.     That  of  Achilla  and  Patroclus  waft- 
called  from  the  former,  as  the  more  excellent  and  illustrious  l  of 
the   two,  Achillcion  ;  that  of  Ajax,  JEantion ;  and  so  on  with 
others.     Those  of  Protesilaus,  Hector,  and  Momnon  the  rival  of 
Acljilles  in  posthumous  fame  and  fable,  were  planted  with  tree* 
to  protect  them,  from  cattle  and  from  the  sun. 

1  Eabrietti. 
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.  Tlie  divine  honours  of  Achilles  were  said  to  have  commenced, 
before  the  departure  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Hellespont,  with  the 
horrid  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  a  captive  daughter  of  Priam,  Pyr- 
rhus,  in  the  Sequel  of  the  Ilias,  declares,  that  he  had  seen  his 
father  in  a  vision,  and  that  lie  required  this  offering.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  holding  the  victim  with  his  left  hand,  placing  his  right 
on  the  barrow,  and  praying  to  Achilles,  that  the  storm  raised  by 
him,  to  detain  them  until  his  Manes  should  be  gratified,  might 
cease.  Pyifhus  afterwards  settled  a  -colony  in  Epirus,  where  a 
dynasty  or  series  of  kings  were  named  from  him  Pyrrhidae,  and 
where  Achilles  was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Aspetos,  The 
Inimitable1. 

The  homage  paid  to  Achilles  and  Patrodus,  tq  Hector,  4o  Ajax 
Telamon,  Antilochus  and  Protesilaus,  at  their  barrows*  by  the 
circumjacent  people  o£  the  Troia  and  Chersonesus,  was,  at  what 
time  soever  it  began,  of  long  duration ;  and,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  transmitted  down  from  age  to  age,  tintH  it  was  finally  ex- 
tinguished by  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. A  native  or  a  traveller  in  these  countries,  before  that  period, 
seeing  the  barrows  remaining,  and  ftHl  objects  as  well  of  public 
as  private  regard,  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  the. 
time  would  come  when  the  former  existence  of  Troy  and  of  the 
.Heroes  would  be  called  in  question. 

1  Plutarch  in  Pyrrhvu. 
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Many  additipns  were  made  in  after  ages  to  the  Trojan  story. . 
Some  were  the  inventions  or  embellishments  of  the  poets,  espe- 
cially the  tragic;  some  of  artists,  who  employed  their,  pencil 'or 
chissel  on  select  portions  of  it ;  some  were  grafted  on  passages  of 
the  Ilias ;  and  more  were  not  only  not  countenanced  or  supported: 
by,  but  irreconcilable  withy.  Homer.. 

The  legendary  tales  current,  as  well  among  the  European  a* 
Asiatic  G;eeksKconcerning  the  heroes,  and,  in  particular,  Achilles, 
to  whom  I  shall  confine  myself,  were  almost  innumerable.     L 
dwell  not  on  such  fables  as:  the  immersion  of  her  infant  son  by 
Thetis  in  the  river  Styx,  and  his  consequent  invulnerability  except 
in  the  heel ;,  his  education*,  not  according,  to*  the  Ilias l,  under 
Phoenix,  but  Chiron,,  who  is  there  only  said  to  have  given  hint 
some  instructions  in.  the  art.  of  surgery ;  his  concealment  among 
women,  and  the  detection  of  him  by  Ulysses,  contrary  to  Homer*;, 
his  intended  marriage  with  Polyxena,  daughter  Qf  Priam;  the 
meeting  for    its  adjustment  or  celebration  in.  the    temple    oF 
Apollo  at  Thymbra ;  and  his  being  treacherously,  slain*  there  by 
Paris*    Some  of  these  are  interpolations  uttedy  undeserving  of 
notice,  had  they  not  been  occasionally  adopted  Jby.  writers ;  and 
in  particular  by  M.  Chevalier,,  in  preferences  the  genuine  storyr 
as  delivered  in  Homer. 

Achilles,  Antilochus,  and  Ajax  Telamon,  are  represented  in 
two  Episodes  of  the  Odyssey  *,   as  companions  hj  the  Asphodek- 

!'£•  837-  * ■•'*  439-  ?  X  audi.  73. 
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meadow,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  shades  'of  defunct  heroes,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  Agamemnon,-  who  in  the  first  of  them, 
which  was  regarded  as  an  interpolation  fay  Aristarchus,  addresses 
Achilles,  might  have  added  other  topics  of  congratulation,  had 
they  been  known  to  the  author ;  such  as  the  admission  reserved 
for  him  among  the  Immortals,  his  marriage  with  Medea,  (which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  fiction  of  the  very  antient  poet  Ibycus,  who 
was  followed  in  it  by  Simonides),  and  his  having  a  sacred  Island, 
of  which  tale  the  -origin  is  given  by  Pausanias  on  the  joint  testi- 
mony ojf  the  people  of  Crotona  in  Italy  ?md  of  Hkncra  in 
Sicily  \  - 

The  people  of  Crotona,  says  the  rclater,  waging  war  with  die 
Locri  of  Italy,  their  general  %  in  an  attack  on  the  front  line  of  the 
*nemy,  where  lie  was  told  their  patron-hero,  Ajax  OiFeus,  (hisr 
image,  I  apprehend),  was  posted,  received  a  wound  in  the  breast. 
The  Delphic  oracle  directed  him  to  repair  to  Leuce,  an  island  in 
the  Euxine  sea,  to  be  cured  by  Ajax,  On  his  return,  he  declared 
that  he  had  seen  Achilles,  who  resided  there  with  Helen,  Patro- 
dus,  Antilochug,  and  the  two  Ajaxes  ;  and  a  message  from  Helen, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  poet  Stesichorus  of  Himera,  by  whom 
dome  ^reflections  had  heen  cast  on  her,  probably  in  his  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy 3,  was,  they  said,  the  occasion  of  his  writing  a  pafin- 
4>dc  or  -recantation. 

1  P.  102.  *  Lfionyum.  *  lAivnjp**. 
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This  island  of  Achilles,  which  is  mentioned  by  Euripides  *  and 
by  many  other  antient  authors 2,  was  formed  by  mud  from  rivers ; 
and  perhaps  has  since  been   connected  with  the   continent  of 
Europe.     But,  whatever  it  may  now  be,  for  the  spot  has  not  been 
explored,   it   was  originally  small,  and  is  described  as  desert  and 
woody-,  as  abounding  hi  living  creatures,  ^and  much  frequented 
.by  aquatic  birds,  which  were  regarded  as  the  ministers  of  the  hero, 
fanning  his  grove  with  their  wings,  and  refreihing  the  ground 
vvith  drops,  as  ft  were  of  raiiv,  from  their  bodies.     He  was  said  to 
Jbe  visited  there  by  Protesilaus,  and  several  of  his  friends,  who  had 
been  likewise  released  from  the  regions  of  Pluto  ;  to  appear  some- 
times ;  and  oftener  to  be  heard,  playing  on  his  lyre  and  accom- 
panying it  with  a  voice  divinely  clear.    A  long  and  narrow  penin- 
sula in  the  same  sea  was  called  The  Course  of Achilles  * ;  being  the 
place  where  he  was  reputed  to  take  his  exercise  of  running. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  antient  fiction  can.,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, be  traced  to  its  source ;  and  scepticism  or  incredulity  is 
frequently  the  result  of  difficulty  in  discriminating  true  history 
from  its  alloy.  Mr.  Bryant  has  contended,  that  the  two  poems 
of  Homer  are  mere  fables,  and  that  no  such  war,  no  such  place 
as  Troy,  has  ever  existed*.  Having  made  a  large  colle&ion  of 
idle  and  absurd  stories  from  different  authors  s  aboitt  Jupiter  and 

1  Tphigenia  in  Tauris  and  Androrhache*  *  See  Bayle.     Achilles** 

3  Achilleios  Drornos.  *  Dissert,  p.  J69.  Observ.  p.  49. 

5  Dissert,  p.  10, 
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Leda,  and  Helen  (whom  he  will  not  allow  to  hive  been  carried 
away  from  Sparta  by  Paris),  and  several  other  persons  concerned, 
he  declares  \  and  nobody,  I  imagine,  will  dissent  from  a  po- 
sition of  so  great  latitude,  that  "  The  account  of  the  Trojan  war, 
as  delivered  by  Homer  and  other  Grecian  writers,  is  attended  with 
so  many  instances  of  inconsistency  and  so  many  contradictions/ 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  reason  to  afford  it  any  credit/* 

In  the  description,  says  the  same  learned  person,  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  the  great  events  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
Homer   "  is  very  particular  and  precise.     The  situation  of  the 
city  is  pointed  out  as  well  as  die  camp  of  the  Grecians,"  and 
various  objects,  "  with  the  course  and  fords  of  the  river  *,  are 
distincdy  marked,  so  that  the  very  landscape  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  of  die  reader. — The  poet  also"  mentions  "  several"  subse- 
quent   "  events — in  medias  res  non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem 
rapit — "  all  which  "  casual  references  seem  to  have  been  por- 
tions of  a'  traditional  history  well  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,, 
but  as  they  are  introduced  almost  undesignedly,  they  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  great  semblance  of  truth.     For  such  in- 
cidental and  partial  intimations  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  Ro- 
mance and  Fable/'     Who,    on  reading  these  remarks*  would 
suspect  it  to  be  the  scope  of  the  author,  to  prove  the  whole 
story  of  Troy  as  ideal  as  a  fairy-tale  I 

I  will  not  enter  here  on  a  particular  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Mr.  Bryant  on  this  occasion.     Some  of  them  I 

1  P.  8.  *  *  Scamander* 
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shall  be  obliged,  though  unwilling,  to  notice  as  we  proceed.  It 
may,  however,  be  now  mentioned,  that  among  other  novel 
opinions,  for  which  I  refer  to  his  Dissertation,  he  maintains,  that 
the  ground-work  of  the  Uias,  if  it  had  any,  was  foreign  to  the 
country  on  which  we  are  employed  ;  that  the  history  never  re- 
lated, but  has  been  borrowed  and  transferred,  to  it ;  that  in  short, 
the  original  poem  of  Troy,  the  parent  of  the  Ilias,  was  an 
Egyptian  composition.  I  shall  add  a  companion  or  two  to  this- 
notable  discovery.  A  disciple  of  Epicurus  *  undertook  to  prove 
the  Ilias  ,to  be  entirely  an  allegory ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  it  was  not  first  written  in  Greek,  but  is  a  translation  from 
the  Celtic  language. 

I  subjoin  the  very  different  opinion  of  a  respectable  writer  in 
the  Antient  Universal  History*  on  the  same  subject*  "  Tht 
name  of  King  Priam  will  ever  be  memorable  on  account  of  the 
war  which  happened  in  his  reign  ;  a  war  famous  to  this  day  for 
the  many  princes  of  great  prowess  and  renown  concerned  in 
it,  the  battles  fought,  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  the  endless  colonies  planted  in  divers  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  conquered  as  well  as  the  conquerors."  "  Truly, 
says  my  author,  the  siege  and  taking  of  Troy  are  transactions 
so  well  attested,  and  have  left  so  remarkable  an  epocha  in  history, 
ihat  no  man  of  sense  can  call  them  in  question." 

?  Mctrodonw.  '  "  •  V.  II.  f .  31&    - 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  the  succession   of  Mneas  and  his  posterity  to  the  •  throne  of 
Priam. 

A  HE  Grecian  kings  and  princes  had  not  any  view  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  territory  in  the  war  with  Priam.  When  they 
had  laid  ;his  dominions  and  capital  waste,  they  set  sail  for  their 
own  country.  Their  domestic  concerns  had,  been  deranged 
during  dieii;  absence ;  a$d,  on  their  arrival  at  .their  homes,  from 
their  foreign,,  though  not  very  distant,  expedition,  they  were 
neither  disposed,  nof  had  leisijre,.  npr,:  ability,  to ,  regard,  to 
oppose,  or.  frustrate,  any, measures  which  might, be  tal£?n  tore- 
people  or, restore  the  cities  of  the.  Asiatic,  prpvinces,  which  they 
had  pillaged  and  abandoned. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  Priam  had  falleir  in  battle,  terf  pgrtfhed 
in  the  general  massacre  when,  his  capital  :was  .taken  ;  but  d>o?e 
who  survived,  if  they,  did  not.  emigrate,*  returned  to,  the  full 
possession  of  their  ravaged  territory,  Thp  Trocs.ancJ  JD^rdaiai, 
though  perhaps  not  considerable  in  number*  or.,  power*  still 
existed  ;  and,  it  is  likely,  would  unite,  under  onp  head,  a*  befpre, 
and  endeavour  to  re-establish .  social  order,  religion,..  an<i  ciyU 
government* 

Great 
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Great  havoc  had  been  made  in  the  principal  families  of  the 
Troia  during  the  war;  and  especially  in  that  of  Priam1.  When 
he  redeemed  the  body  of  Hector  only  nine  of  his  fifty  sons  re- 
mained; and  only  one,  Helenus,  who  was  led  into  captivity, 
survived  him.  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  who  slew  him  at  the 
sacking  of  the  city,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  also  Scamandrius  or 
Astyanax  the  son  of  Hector,  when  his  whole  race,  as  is  pretended 
to  be  foretold  in  the  Ilias,  became  extinct  in  the  Troia. 

jEneas  and  Antcnor  both  derived  their,  pedigree,  from  Dar- 
danus  ;  but  only*  the  former  in  the  male  line.  It  is  sufficiently 
clear,  says  Livy,  that  to  them  no  injury  was  done,  when  Troy 
was  taken ;  the  Greeks  sparing  them  from  regard  to  the  sacred  tie 
of  antient  hospitality,  and  because  they  had  been  advisers  of  peace 
and  of  the  restoration  of  Helen,  Antcnor  was  believed  to  have 
settled  in  Italy.  Homer,  and  I  seek  no  otber'authority,  plainly 
signifies,  that  yEneas  remained  in '  the  country,  and  succeeded  to  • 
the  seeptre  of  the  Trojans  "  ;  which,  when  he  wrote,  had  already 
been,  or  was  likely  to  be,  transmitted  down-  to  hrs  posterity. 

In  the  Ilias,  to  which  I  confine  myself,  /Eneas  -is  one.  of  the 
many  sons  of  the  Immortals  said  to  be  fighting  about  Troy  \  The 
Goddess  Venus,  his  mother,  bore  him  to  Anehises  among  ,  the 
hills  of  Mount  Ida  \  He  is.described  as  young  and  brave ;  -but* . 
on  one  occasion,  when  his  presence  was  wanted  in  battle,  as 
standing  in  the  rear  of  the  combatants,  and  not  engaging,  from- 

1  w.  252.  .  *  Strabo,  p.  607,  608,  .  3  -w\  449. 
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disaffection  to  Priam,  whose  neglect  had  created  in  hitn  deep  re- 
sentment.    He  is  a  distinguished  warrior,  and  one  of  those  who 
are  celebrated  for  superior  ftrength.     He  throws  a  stone  bigger,  a$ 
the  poet  relates,  than  two  men,  such  as  his  time  produced,  could 
carry1.      Before  his  combat  with  Achilles,  he  tells  him,  that  he 
was  son  of  Anchlses,  the  son  of  Capys,  the  son  of  Assaracus,  and 
equally  descended  from  Jupiter  with  Priam  and  Hector  \     Nep- 
tune, seeing  him  in  danger  from  his  antagonist,  calls  on   the 
Deities  then  present  with  him,  to  consider  of  his  rescue,  "  for  he 
was  fated  to  escape ;  in  order,  that  the  line  of  Dardanus,  whom 
Jupiter  had  loved  beyond  all  his  sons  by  mortal  women,  might 
not  disappear  from  want  of  issue ;"  adding,  "  that  Jupiter  hated 
the  race  of  Priam,  and  that  jEneas  would  now  govern  the  Tro- 
jans, and  the  sons  of  his  sons  after  him  \"     The  God,  who  con- 
veys him  away,   on  leaving  him,   bids  him  not  to  encounter 
Achilles  any  more,  but  to  avoid  meeting  him ;  and,  on  his  death, 
to  fight  boldly  among  the  foremost ;  for  of  the  Greeks,  no  one 
besides  would  kill  him  \ 

Homer  in  thus  making  Neptune  declare  the  future  fortune  and 
elevation  of  -ffineas  must  be  considered  as  referring  to  what  had 
actually  happened,  or,  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  would  hap- 
pen ;  for  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  in  this  manner  have 
introduced  what  did  not  accord  with  real  history  ?  Could  it  an- 
swer any  purpose,  if  iEneas  did  not  then  govern,  or  had  not 


£  187* 
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reigned  over,  the  Trojans ;  if  these  had  no  king,  or  one  not  of 
his  line ;  or,  if  he,  being  yet  alive  but  aged,  was  without  pro- 
geny, and  had  no  prospect  of  a  son  to  inherit  his  dominions  ?  No 
person  would  be  gratified  by  the  tale,  and  Neptune  would  be  re- 
presented unnecessarily  and  wantonly  a  liar ;  as  foretelling  what 
not  only  had  not,  but  never  could,  come  to  pass ;  contradicted 
by  events  of  general  notoriety,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  present 
appearances,  demonstratively  convicted  of  gross  falsity.  Is  it  not 
far  more  likely  that  the  poet  did  homage  to  an  existing  king  of 
the  Trojans ;  exalting  his  origin,  extolling  the  hero  of  his  family, 
and  concurring  with,  if  he  did  not  rather  endeavour  to  create  and 
.propagate,  a  popular  belief  of  its  having  been  raised  by  a  divine 
decree  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Priam  ?  It  is  no  wonder  if  an  adu- 
latory prediction  failed  of  accomplishment. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  JEolian  colonists. 

IF  a  monarchy  was  indeed  established  in  the  Troia,  after 
Priam,  it  did  not  prove  such  as  the  poet  had  presaged  either  in 
extent  of  territory  or  duration.  For  it  appears  that,  whether 
./Eneas  and  his  posterity  did  or  not  reign  there,  and  whether,  if 
they  did,  Scepsis,  as  Demetrius  believed *,  or  some  other  place* 
was  their  capital,  this  and  the  adjacent  countries  laid  open,  at  no 

*  Strata,  p»6o7* 
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great  distance  of  time  from  the  destruction  of  Troy,  an  easy  and 
tempting  prey  to  adventurers.  Barbarians,  as  well  as'  Greeks, 
seized  on  them.;  and,  by  the  confusion  then  introduced,  were, 
the  occasion  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  writers,  as  Strabo 
observes1,  experienced  in  adjusting  the  antient  topography.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that,  besides  this,  various  parts  of  the  earth  were, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  thinly  inhabited  or  desert;  the  reason  why 
€i  settlements  and  even  kingdoms  were  in  those  days,"  as  Mr. 
Bryant  justly  remarks,  "  very  easily  obtained  V 

The  Greeks,  by  their  invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Priam,  had 
acquired  a  knowlege  of  the  countries  about  the   Hellespont.     Of 
the  iEolians  two  large  bodies  migrated  on  the  return    of  the 
Heracleid  family  into  the  Peloponnesus ;  one  under  Pcnthilus,  a 
son   of   Orestes,    son  of   Agamemnon,    sixty  years  says   Strabo, 
eighty  according  to  Thucydides,   after   the    Trojan  war,    and, 
passing  over  from  Thrace  into  Asia,  took  possession  of  Lesbos. 
The  second  proceeded   to  Cuma.     From  these,  as  it  were  Me- 
tropolitan, places,    the  jEolian  cities  of    Asia,    about    thirty   in 
number,  were  peopled.     The  Troia  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Lesbians,   some  of   whose  settlements  remained  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  but  some  had  disappeared 3.     Ihe  Ionians,  who  colonised 
Asia  Minor,  did  not  leave  Greece  until  four  generations  :after  the 
jEolians  \ 

1  p  573*  j8tf.  *  JDissert.  p.  6x.  ■  3  Strabo,  p.  599. 

*  Strabo,  p.  582. 
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The  memory  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
though  ncft  quite  recent,  must  have  been  far  from  extinct  when 
the  iEolians  arrived  in  the  Troia  or  the  vicinity.  Whether  the  . 
Trojans  continued  a  people,  and  whether  the  city  was  deserted 
or  not,  some  persons,  who  had  been  present  in  the  war,  might 
be  still  living ;  and  both  the  region  and  the  desolated  country 
around  it  must  have  furnished  indubitable  marks  of  that  renowned 
transaction. 

Of  the  time  when  the  distinct  colonies  left  the  island  of  Lesbos 
to  settle  in  the  Trbia,  we  are  not  informed,,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, which  will  be  mentioned  ;  but  they  appear,  and  it  is  re* 
markable,  not  to  have  attempted  any  innovation  where  they 
came.  They  seem  rather  to  have  incorporated  and  formed  one 
people  with  the  old  inhabitants  ;  instead  of  destroying,  or  driving 
them  out,  or  forcing  them  to  take  refuge  inthe  mountains.  At 
Tenedos,  for  example,  Tennes,  the  founder  of  the  city,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  slain  by  Achilles  in  its  defence,  was,  in  after 
ages,  revered  alike  by  the  natives  and  the  descendants  of  the 
jEolians ;  and  Apollo  Smintheus  had  a  temple  *,  and  continued 
to  be  the  tutelary  god,  as  he  b  represented  in.  the  Ilias.  A  final 
period,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  put  to  the  unfortunate  city  of 
Troy,  and  to  the  name  of  its  people,  by  these  colonists* ;  but  we 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  an  Ilium  still  existing,  and  its  possessors 
claiming  to  be  acknowleged  as  true  Trojans, . 

1  Strabo,  p.  G04.  ft  Mitfofd's  History  of  Greece^  vol.  I.  p.  248. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

The  Troia  invaded  by  the  Ionian*  and  Lydians. 

WHEN  history  becomes  less  general  in  the  notice  which  it 
takes  of  the  Troia,  we  read  of  a  city  near  the  river  Simois  called 
Poliium  *,  a  place  not  strongly  situated*  and  which  was  captured 
without  difficulty,  and  destroyed  by  a  body  of  Ionians  flying 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor ;  when  the  in- 
habitants* who  were  indigenous,  migrated  to  Italy,  where  they 
founded  the  city  Siris  *.  This  people  in  after  ages  appealed  to 
the  Minerva  Ifias,  which  had  been  set  up  there,  as  an  evidence 
of  their  being  a  colony  of  Trojans ;  and  fabled  of  it,  that  it  had 
shut  its  eyes,  when  the  suppliants  were  dragged  away  from  it  by 
the  Ionians,  and  was  shown  still  shutting  them.  "  Thus  to  fable 
of  it,  says  Strabo  *,  as  not  only  seen  to  have  shut  them  (as  that  in 
Ilium  to  have  turned  diem  aside  when  Cassandra  was  violated  in 
its  presence  by  Ajax  Oileus),  but*  moreover,  as  now  shown  shut- 
ting them>  is  bold  r  and  much  bolder  is  it  to  fable  of  the  images*, 
as  many  as  it  b  related  have  been  conveyed  out  of  Ilium,,  that 

1  Strabo,  p.  $o*.  &6j.  See  Corafienk.  p.  133,.  and  Stephens's  Thesaurus-  in  TUkmv* 
where  the  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and 
where  the  learned  reader  may  find/  tf  hat  he  very  rarely  can  do,  a  mistake  in  that  most 
admirable  work  ;  it  being  mentioned  as  a  city  in  Italy,  first  named  Siris. 

2  See  Bayle  in  Siris.  *  p,  264. 
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they  do  the  like ;  for -at  Rome  also,  at  Lavinium,  and  Luceria, 
besides  Siris,  MinerVa  Ilias  is  so  called  as  having  been  transported 
From  thence." 

The  Ionians  of  the  Troia,  being  invaded  by  the  Lydians,  also 
abandoned  the  country;  the  whole  of  which  was  afterwards 
under  Gyges,  who  compelled  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  until 
then  free,  to  pay  tribute  \  A  colony  from  Miletus  settled  with 
his  permission  at  Abydos,  which  city  and  -  its  vicinity  had  been 
occupied,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  by  the  Thracians.  Sestos 
was  an  iEolic  city. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

The  war  between  the  Athenians  and  JEolians  about  Sigtum  and 

'    Achiltium. 

YV  E  come  now  to  the  luminous  epoch  when  the  Chersonesus 
of  Thrace  belonged  to  the  Athenians;  who  established  in  it  a 
colony  under  Miltiades  son  of  Cypselus  %  an  Athenian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Pisistratus ;  and  from  it  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
their  ^Eolian  neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont. 

The  Lesbians  claimed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Troas  as  their 
heritage  * ;  having,  it  may  be  presumed,  enjoyed,  for  a  confide- 
fable  time,  the  transmissive  possession  of  it  without  competitors. 

«  Strabo,  p.  590,  554,  $yu  »  Strabo,  p.  595,  600.  »  P-S99- 
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The  Athenians  produced  arguments  showing  thgt  the  yEoljans  h^4 
no  more  rig^bt  in  the  Uilan  country  than  they,  or  any  of  ther 
Greeks  who  had  assisted  Meneiaus  after  the  rape  of  Helen  \ 
They,  crossed  over  from  Elete,  a  city  which  they  had  founded  on 
the  point  of  the  European  coast  of  the  Hellespont  next  th$  JEgmn 
sea,  and  seized  on  Sig6um*  This  city,  of  which  the  walls  wer? 
said  to  have  been  built  with  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Troy 
by  Ar^haanax  of  Mitylene,  and  of  which  the  mention  first  mads 
is  by  Herodotus,  who  stiles  it  The  Trojan  Sigfam*  and  Sigtvm 
by  the  Scamander,  stood  on  the  promontory  of  that  name,  on 
the  Asian  side  of  the  same  sea  at  the  entrance,  in  or  near  the 
Achillean  region  or  that  about  the  barrow  of  Achilles ;  which 
was  the  occasion  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel*  The  Mitylen6ans,  to 
whom  the  territory  belonged,  sent  a  fleet  to  regain  Sigeum ;  and 
Pittacus,  afterwards  elected  their  tyrant,  one  of  the  seven  cele- 
brated sages  of  Greece,  had  no  ordinary  antagonist  in  Phryrnd  the 
Athenian  general,  a  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  Games,  who  chat* 
lenged  him  to  single  combat;  but,  proving  victorious,  the  place 
was  recovered  \ 

This  war  was  of  considerable  duration ;  one  people  peisfating 
in  their  demand,  the  other  refusing  to  give  up  the  Acfiiltean 
country  and  the  place  which  is  termed  by  Hefodotus  the  AehtK 
16an  city.  This  was  holden  some  time  by  the  Mityten&ns,  as  a 
fortress  to  annoy  Sig6um ;  when  the  garrisons  had  frequent  en- 

»  Herodotus,  Lv.  e.p^  *  Stnbo,  p.  599. 
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cqunteis ;  and,  among  a  variety  t>f  incidents,  one  was  the  escape 
of  the  poet  Alcaeus,  without  spear  or  shield ;  the  subject  of  an 
ode  addressed  by.  him  to  a  friend  at  Mitylene.  His  arms,  found 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  suspended  as  a  trophy  by  *  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  Athenaeum  .or  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sig&rai  \ 
The  contest  was  terminated  for  a.  while  by  Periander,  son 
of  Cypselus  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who  awarded*  tf$  arbitrator,  that 
each  people  should  retain  what  they  possessed, 

Timaeus  *  related,  that  Periander,  assisting  those  with  Pjttfactis* 
had  walled  about  ^chili&um  with  ftones  from  the  remains  of 
Ilium ;  but  Demetrius  affirmed  it  was  false,  that  this  place  was 
walled  about  for  Sigeum  by  the  Mitylen6ans,  not  indeed  with 
those  stones,  nor  by  Periander;  for  how  could  a  party  in  the 
war  have  been  chosen  for  an  umpire 3 1 

The  Mityten£ans  recovered  $ig£um.  It  was  retaken  by  Pisisr 
tratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  His*  son  Hegcsistratus,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed tyrant  there,  held,  not  without  fighting,  what  he  received 
of  him.  Hippias,  also  his  son,  retired  with  his  adherents,  when 
exiled  from  Attica,  to  the  same  plaee ;  and  it  was  there,  onlhis 
second  arrival4,  that  he  formed  plans  for  the  getting  of  Athens 
into  his  own  possession  and  that  of  King  Darius. 

^Eschylus  has  had  a  retrospect  to  the  above  transaction  in  his  tra- 
gedy called  The  Furies.     He  introduces  Minerva  as  appearing  to 

1  Herodotus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  i,  74. 

*  Swnamed  Epitimetes,  The  Detractor.  3  Strabo,  p.  600. 

♦  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  91.  94,  96. 

Orestes 
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Orestes  at  Athens,  and  saying,  that  she  was  just  come  from  the 
Scamandcr ;  from  taking  possession  of  the  land,  which  the  Grecian 
leaders  and  chiefs  had  indeed  offered  toiler  entirely  of  their  own 
afccord ;  a  large  portion  of  their  conquests,  a  select  gift  to  the 
parents  of  Theseus/'  meaning  the  Athenians ;  who  had  been 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  honour  him  as  an  hero,  and  to 
faring  home  his  relics  from  Scyros,  which,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people,  was  accomplished,  eight  hundred  years  after  he  left  the 
cky,  and  in  the  time  of  our  poet,  by  Cimon  son  of  Miltiades  \ 
They  may  be  supposed  to  have  founded  their  prior  title  to  thd 
disputed  district  of  the  Troia  on  this  pretended  jdonation  to  their 
goddess. 

The  signification  of  the  name  Sig6um  appears  in  an  anecdote  of 
an  Athenian  lady  celebrated  for  her  wit,  not  her  virtue.  Wearied 
•by  the  loquacity  of  a  visitor,  she  enquired  of  hiixj,  u  whether  he 
did  not  come  from  the  Hellespont  ?"  On  his  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  she  asked  him,  "  how  it  had  happened,  that  he  was 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  first  of  the  places  there  ?"  On  his 
demanding  "  which  of  them  ?"  she  pointedly  replied  "  Sig6um ;" 
thus  indirectly  bidding  him  to  be  silent  \ 

'  Flatarch  in  Cim**.  *  Diogenes  Laertios,  1. 1,  74. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Of  the  age  of  Homer. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  Homer,  though  he  has  taken  notice  of 
two  capes  or  promontories  forming  a  bay  before  Troy,  and  had 
frequent  opportunities,  has  yet  never  mentioned  either  of  them 
by  name.  The  reason  might  be,  if  they  had  then  appellations 
in  the  language  of  gods  or  men,  that  these  were  not  reconcileable, 
as  in  some  other  instances,  to  the  measure  of  Greek  heroic  verse. 
They  seem  to  have  been  called,  not  perhaps  until  long  after  him, 
the  one,  Rhoet6um,  because  the  current  of  the  Hellespont  made 
a  ripling  noise  about  the  cape  in  entering  the  bay ;  the  other, 
Sig6um,  from  its  passing  but  in  silence. 

^^Ilomer,  according  to  some,  was  of  the  country  *,  and  lived  at 
or  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  We  have  his  own 
authority  for  saying,  th#  he  was  not  present  when  the  two  armies, 
after  the  secession  of  Achilles,  were  arrayed  for  battle ;  but  he 
ight  be  contemporary  with  the  transaction  though  not  on  the 
spot.  He  mentions  The  Public  Cisterns  near  the  city,  where  the 
Trojan  females  had  been  accustomed  to  wash  their  linen  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  as  still  remaining.     A  tale  is  related  *  of 

*  See  Suida*,  in  v.  'P*/4*,  p.  573.  Stepban,  Bjrzant.  in  v.  Ktyxpiai. 

*  Henaiai  on  the  Phtedon  of  Plato,  cited  by  Lea  AUatius.    fee  Bajle  in  Homer. 

him 
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him,  not  the  only  one  of  the  sort  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice,  that,  keeping  some  sheep  by  the  barrow  of  Achilles,  he 
prevailed  on  him  by  supplication  and  offerings  to  appear ;  when 
the  insufferable  glory  which  surrounded  the  hero  deprived  him  of 
his  eye-sight.  If  I  have  reasoned  rightly  in  a  preceding  chapter 
concerning  jEneas,  he  flourished  during  the  monarchy  which  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  Priam,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  expire  before, 
was  subverted  or  greatly  curtailed  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cohans 
at  Lesbos  and  Cuma. 

The  predictions,  if*  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  future  king- 
dom of  the  iEncadae,  of  the  demolition  of  the  Greek  entrench- 
ment, and  of  the  death  of  Achilles,  in  the  Ilias,  must  be  regarded 
as  of  a  date  posterior  to  their  accomplishment.  It  was  easy  fot 
Homer  to  have,  in  like  manner,  recorded  by  anticipation  the 
coming  of  the  ^Eolian  colonists,  if  it  had  happened  before  his 
time;  and  as  he  is  silent  respecting  it,  and  any  later  occur- 
rences or  transactions,  while  he  holds  forth  an  increasing  king- 
dom in  the  Troia,  recumbent  on  the  house  of  jEneas,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  those  spreading,  though  not  hostile,  aliens  had 
then  either  not  left  their  homes,  or  not  reached  this  country. 

We  have  here  a  strong  argument  from  the  Asian  continent  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  Homer  was  prior  as  well  to  the  return 
of  the  Heracleids  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  which  he  has  not  even 
alluded,  as  to  the  jEolic  migration,  which  was  a  consequence  of 
it ;  since  a  son  of  iEncas  ruling  in  the  Trbia  will  co-incide  as  con- 
temporary 
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temporary  with  Orestes  son  of  Agamemnon ;  with!  whom  yfit  reign- 
ing at  Argos  the  Grecian  history  of  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  ends  \ 

The  poeim  of  Homer  are  said  to  have  bfeen  firsK  introduced  into 
Greece  irom  Ionia  by  the  Spartan  lawgiver  Lycurgus.;  but  it  was 
Pisistratus,  or  rather  his  son  Hipparchus  %  who  was  believed  to 
have  deranged  the  separate  Cantos ;  arid,  by  digesting  and  uniting 
them,  to  have  compiled  the  Ilias  and  the  Odyssey.  The  resideridfc 
of  the  latter  at  Sig6um  was  likely  to  produce  a  knotflege  of  these 
compositions ;  or,  if  he  had  previous  acquaintance,  an  intimacy 
with  them;  but  who  will  say  how  long  they  had  been  extant  and 
popular  in  Asia  Minor  before  Lycurgus  and  Pisistratus? 

In  the  Troia,  some  of  the  places  which  had  been  desolated  by 
the  Greeks,  afterwards  revived  ;  or  were  removed,  either  through 
the  superstition  of  the  people  or  for  greater  convenience,  to  other 
situations,  mostly  near  the  sea.  Besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, some  will  occur  wkhin  bur  limits,  of  more  recent  ibm*- 
dation  ;  and  some,  which  might  be  extant  in  the  time  of  HomerV 
though  unnoticed  by  him;  and:  which,  from  circ&mstepcei  at- 
tending or  connected  with  their  remdte  origin^  afforded  antiquaries 
matter  of  disquisition.  The  changes  undergone  by  the  ctfuntry, 
and  the  new  distribution  of  territory,  which  succeeded  the  *#ar* 
could  not  be  suddenly  completed  ;  and  in  certain  cases/  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Trojans  of  Poliium,  their  commencement  did  not 

1  MHfbrd'a  History  of  Greece,  y.  II.  16*7. 17a. 
"»  jElian,  1.  8,  1,  13.  c.  4.  Plutarch. 
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admit  of  being  long  delayed.  But  it-does  not  appear  that  Homer 
had  any  knowlege  of  Poliium,  of  the  cities. which  were  erected 
on  the  Rhoet£an  and  Sig6an  promontories,  of  the  settlements  by 
iEant6ofl  or  Achilteon,  or  of  Eiefts ;  aud  his  silence  respecting 
these  and  other  very  antient  places  may  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional argument  against  the  late  age  assigned  to  him  by  some 
writers. 


CHAPTER    XL  . 

L  Occurrences  under  Darfus. — IT.  Of  a  people  called  TeucrL 

I.  IT  is  remarkable,  that  the  Persians*  laying  daim  to  aft 
Asia,  alleged,  we  are  told,  as  the  occasion  of  their  enmity  to  the 
Greeks,  die  hostile  invasion  of  Priam'  and  the  destruction  of  Troy 
by  Agamemnon.  Cyrus,  who  overcame  Croesus  king*  of  Lydia^ 
by  whom  die  iEelians  had  been  subdued,  first  obtained*  possession* 
•  of  the  Troia  \  Darius  ordered  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  among  them  Abydos,  to  be  burned,  to  prevent  their 
furnishing  vessels  for  an  embarkation  of  the  Scythians,  who  pre- 
pared, after  having  driven  him  out  of  Europe,  to  invade  his  dl> 
minions  in  Asia  \  The  Ionians  revolting,  their  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Hellespont,  and  seized  on  all  die  maritime  cities  there ;  but 
Daurises  his  son-in-law  retook  five  of  them  in  as  many  days,,  of 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  i*  *  Strabo,  p.  591; 

which 
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which  number  were  Abydos  and  Dardanus ;  the  latter  not  the 
original  city  of  the  people  called  Dardani,  which  disappeared  on 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  but  a  place  on  the  coast,  and  of  more 
recent  foundation.  Another  of  his  Generals  subdued  as  many  of 
the  iEolians  as  inhabited  the  Ilias  or  country  of  Ilium ;  and  Ger- 
githes1  a  city  now  first  mentioned  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  an- 
tient  Teucri.  Tenedos  and  the  islands  surrendered  to  the  Persian 
fleet  \ 

II.  Darius  removed  into  Asia  from  Thrace  a  people  called 
Paeones,  which  were,  by  their  own  account,  a  colony  of  the 
Trojan  Teucri.  These  are  twice  coupled  by  Herodotus  with  the 
Gergithans,  at  or  near  whose  city  they  had  then  their  dwelling- 
place,  if  they  were  not  rather  the  same  people.  They  are  prin- 
cipally known  to  us  from  Virgil.  I  shall  not  enter  on  an  en- 
quiry into  their  remoter  origin";  but  they  were  firft  introduced  into 
the  Trbia  as  wandering  adventurers  from  Crete,  by  an  elegiac  poet 
more  antient  than  Archilochus,  named  Callinus.  He  related, 
and  he  had  many  followers,  that  an  oracle  had  directed  them  to 
remain  where  the  offspring  of  the  earth  should  assail  them  ;  that 
this  happened  by  Hamaxitus ;  where  a  multitude  of  field-mice, 
creeping  forth  at  night,  gnawed  as  many  of  their  bucklers  and 
utensils  as  were  made  of  leather ;  that  they  tarried  ihere,  and  that 
Mount  Ida  was  called  by  them  after  the  Cretan  mountain.  But 
others  said,   that  no  Teucri  had  come    from  Crete ;    that   one 

1  SeeStraJx),  p.  589,  a*id-  Comment.  *  Herodotus,  1.  v.  vi. 
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Teucer  had  arrived  there  from;  Attica,  from  tfce  borough  of  the 
Troi  afterwards  named  Xypeteon ;  and  utgpd  as  a  mask  of  the 
connection  of  die  Trojans  with  the  people  of  Attica,  that  both  had 
an  Erichthenius  for  one  of  their  early  leaders*.  No  mention  is 
made  o£  any  Teucri  by  Homes,  and  his  Teucer  is  a  bastard  bro*- 
ther  of  Ajax  Telamon  \ 

CHAPTER    XR 

THE  EXPEDITION^  OP  XERXES 

X.  0/  £/*  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  canal  behind  Mount  Alho&> 
—II.  Of  his  arrival  in  the  country  of  Ilium. — III.  Hhdjspar^ 
ture*  and  passagt  into  Europe**— tv+  Remarks-  on  Herodotus* 
V.  ProiesiUus  maUreated  by  Artayctes.—Yl.  The  battk of  Sar 
!amti*-~  VIL  Se&o*  taken*  and  Artayctts punished. 

X.  VV  HEN  Xerxes*  soji  of  Darius,  resolved  to  invade  Greece* 
the  cities  of  the  Hellespont  had  their  allotment  of  vessels  to  be 
furnished  for  the  expedition.  A  bridge  of  boats  wasr  begun  across 
the  Strait  of  Abydos,  to  secure  an  easy  and  pleasant  passage  for 
the  great  king  mto  Europe  mr  was  demolished  by  a.  storm;  and 
finally  completed  with  twelve  hundred  boats  disposed  in  two  rows  ^ 
one  to  resist  the*  strong,  current  from  the  Propcmtisr  the  other  to* 

*  Stefan  p>  Co^  M«     -  *  II,  STrf* 

protect 
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protect  that  against  the  violence  of  winds  blowing  from  the 
jEgasan  sea.    At  the  same  time  a  canal,    about  twelve  stadia 
long  %  and  broad  enough  to  admit  two  gallies  abreast,  was  carried^ 
on  behind  Mount  Athos;.  that  hk  fleet  might  avoid  the  difficulty 
and  danger  which  experience  had  shown  was  to  be  apprehended 
ia  doubling  the  promontory  ;  men  being  9ent  from  EleCte,  where 
the  Persian  triremes  where  stationed,  to  dig,  in  companies,  which 
were  relieved  ia  turn,  and  assisted  by  the  people  living  round: 
about  the  mountain.     The  manner  in  which  these  two  great  works 
were  conducted  and  accomplished  is  minutely  described  by  a  con- 
temporary historian  *  y  ,and  I  know  not  on   what  evidence  die. 
reality  of  any  fact  which  has  happened  at  a  remote  period  can  be 
*  established,  if  We  allow,  what  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  neither 
of  them  has  had  other  existence  than  ia  imagination.     The  fosse 
then  made  remained  for  ages ;  and  traces  of  it  must  still  be  visible, 
where  I  da  not  remember  that  any  traveller  has  looked  for  it,  on 
the  isthmus  by  which  the  mountain  is  joined  to*  the  continent.* 
This  achievement  of  Xerxes  has  owed  ite  celebrity  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  novelty  of  the  design.     Hismanal  was  an  undertaking, 
as  inferior  to  soipe  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr  in  mag- 
nitude zb  in  utility. 

II.  The  Persian  host,  which  leaving  Sardes  early  in  the 
spring  had  marched  toward  the  Hellespont,  was  terrified,  we  are 
told  by  Herodbtus  V  with  portents  and  bad  omens  on  its  entering 

*A*ifrantlahatf;  *  Herodotus,  fc  7;  M.y. 

the 
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the  lltean  territory  on  the  side  next  Antandros.     During  the  night, 
as  they  remained  beneath  Mount  Ida,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  perished  by  thunder  and  lightning;  and,  on  their  coming 
to  the  Scamander,  this  river  failed,  the  first  since  their  setting  out, 
in  its  current ;  not  furnishing  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  their  use ; 
incidents    which,    however  then   interpreted,    contain   no   real 
matter  of  wonder.     The  one  might  be  expected  from  the  slender 
stream  of  an  occasional  torrent ;  and  the  other  was  the  result  of 
phenomena  common  to  the  climate,  and  frequent  among  the 
mountains,  though  not  always  attended  with  danger.     On  their 
arrival  at  the  Scamander,  Xerxes  went  up  to  the  Pcrgamum  of 
Priam,  having  a  desire  to  9ee  it ;  and,  after  viewing  it  and  hear- 
ing all  that  was  related  concerning  it,  he  sacrificed  a  thousand 
oxen  to  the   Ili&m   Minerva,  whose  priests,  it  is  likely,  served 
him  as  guides,  and  practised  on  his  credulity  and  superstition. 
III.  Stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions  were  not  less  common  in  an  • 
tient,  than  in  modern  times;  and  perhaps  were  more  generally  re- 
ceived without  scepticism.  Barrows,  and  graves,  and  sepulchres  were 
seldom  approached  with' indifference.     The  heroes,  in  particular, 
were  accounted  irascible,  and  dangerous,  and  ready  to  do  harm 
rather  than  good.     The  vicinity  of  the  Pcrgamum  of  Priam  was  a 
region  of  terror ;  and,  if  Xerxes  tried  to  render  the  Iliean  Minerva 
propitious,  the  Magi  were  not  less  solicitous  to  promote  benignity 
among  the  Heroes;  but  their  libations  were  not  productive  of 
any  good  effect;  for,  when  they  had  finished,  fear,  while  it  was 
night,  fell  on  the  camp. '   Mount  Ida  and  the  Scamander  had 

already 
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already,  been  adverse  to  the  Persians  ;  and,  a  panic  seizing  them, 
at  day-break  they  suddenly  departed  thence,  keeping  on  their 
left  Rhoeteum  the  city  and  Ophryneum  (of  which  places  this  is 
the  first  mention)  and  Dardanus,  "  which  now,  says  the  his- 
torian, is  bordering  on  Abydos ;"  and  on  their  right,  Gergithes 
and  the  Teucri,  a  circumstance  which  may  help  to  point  out  the 
situation  of-  this  place  and  people  in  the  Troia.  A  prominent  seat 
of  white  stone  had  been  provided  at  Abydos  on  a  hill  fit  for  the 
purpose,  and  looking  down  from  thence,  Xerxes  beheld  his -vast 
army  and  navy ;  all  the  shores,  and  the  plains  of  the  Abydenes 
full  of  his  men,  and  the  whole  Hellespont  covered  with  his  vessels. 
For  his  passing  into  Europe  the  causey  on  the  bridge  of  boats  was 
strewed  with  myrtfc,  and  the  air  scented  with  perfumes.  He 
poured  a  libation  on  the  water,  and,  having  invoked  die  rising 
Sun,  direw  the  golden  cup  or  goblet  into  the  sea.  The  mighty  % 
host  continued  crossing  seven  days  and  nights  without  intermis- 
sion1. 

IV*  A  traveller  as  weH  as  an  historian,  Herodotus  was  ac- 
quainted wkh  the  Troia.  He  has  observed  that  a  certain  plain  m 
Egypt,  skirted  by  mountains,  appeared  to  him  ta  have  been  for- 
merly an-  inlet  of  the  sea,  as  did  ako  other  plains,  those  aboxit 
Ilium  and  Teuthrania  (a  region  by  the  river  Caicus  *,  of  which 
I  have  not  met  with  any  modern  account)  those  about  Ephesus, 
and  the  plain  of  die  Maander  \     He  could  have  told  us  what 

1  Herodotus,  Dibdorus  Sicuhis*  *  Strabo* 

*  L.iL  c.  10.   Sec  Pliny,  Nat.  Hbfc  II.  8^ 
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ihe  condition  of  tlic  Trojan  country  then  was,  what  it  possessed 
worthy  of  curiosity,  or  likely,  besides  its  antient  renown,  to  ex- 
cite the  reverence  of  the  great  king;  and  more  especially  is  it  to 
be  wished,  that  he  had  given  particular  information,  instead  of 
leaving  us  in  uncertainty,  about  his  Ilium  and  Pergamum  of 
ftiam.     But  to  return  to  our  subject, 

V.  When  Xerxes  arrived  at  Sertos  Artiiyctes  was  the  Persia* 
governor  of  that  district ;  in  which  was  the  city  Elefls,  and  near 
it  Protesiteon  or  the  barrow  of  its  patron-hero  Rrotesilaua,  with 
his  shrine  and  temple,  which  was  rich  in  phials  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  brass,  raiment,  and  other  offerings  of  great  value ;  as 
also  his  sacred  portion,,  or  the  land  allotted  to  him  for  its  support 
*  Knowing,  »ys  Herodotus,  that  the  Persians  esteem  all  Aria  to 
belong  to  them  and  to  him  that  reigneth  for  ever/9  he  *aid  to  the 
king,  ^  Lord*  there  is  here  the  house  *f  a  Grfcek,  who  wis 
killed,  meeting  with  justice,  in  invading  your  country*  Give  it 
to  me,  that  no  *>ne  may  in  future  dare  to  follow  his  example." 
'The  monarch  assented,  Artayctes  stripped  and  insulted  Pttrtesi- 
bus,  caused  all  his  pretious  effects  tp  be  removed  to  Sestos,  his 
sacred  portion  to  be  sown  and  fed;  and,  going  in  person  to  Elefis, 
defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  with  women  \  Whether  he 
<mt  down  the 'trees,  or  whether  any  were  then  standing,  on  the 
barrow,;  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  there  in  after  tames  mas  a  grove 
*f  great  antiquity,  composed  of  elms,  whiqh  have  been  celebrated 

1  *L.  vii.  L.iXp 
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by  poets,  and  noticed  by  writers,  of  different  and  distant  ages ; 
it  being  affirmed  and  believed,  that  when  they  had  grown  up 
into  view  of  Ilium,  which  was  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  they  withered  at  the  top ;  and,  shooting  out  again, 
increased  and  decayed,  and'  thus  continually  perished  and  were 
renewed;  furnishing  the  ignorant  and  credulous  widi  matter  of 
wonder.  Several  authors,  seeming  to  discover  in  them  an  appa- 
rent aversion  to  Ilium,  and  connecting  it  with  the  story  of  Prote- 

,  silaus,  have  given  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  phenomena, 
which  were  mere  accidents  of  vegetation,  occurring  regularly, 
and  occasioned  by  the  nature  or  depth  of  the  soil,  or  by  the  aspect, 
not  as  open  to  Ilium,  but  to  the  sun,  the  sea,  and  the  wind.  But 
to  return  again  to  our  subject. 

VI.    The  jEacidse,   or  descendants  of  -/Eacus,    now  ranked 

,  among  the  most  renowned  Daemons  and  Demigods  of  Greece!  A 
fleet,  to  oppose  that  of  Xerxes,  wis  assembled  under  Themistocle* 
at  Salamis,  the  island  of  which  Ajax  Telamon,  who  had  led  it* 
forces  against  Troy,  was  the  patron-hero.  All  the  Greek  nation 
invoked  him,  and  their  commander  sent  a  vessel  to  bring  the 
whole  family  (their  images,  I  apprehend,)  from  jEgina,  where 
jEacus  had  reigned,  to  join  the  confederacy.  Ajax,  and  Achilles, 
and.  other  of  their  defunct  warriors  were  believed  to  have  been 
present  in  the  famous  battle,  which  followed,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  signal  victory  of  that  memorable 
<lay.  A  Phoenician  trireme  galley,  one  of  the  articles  fiwt 
selected  from  among  the  spoils  for  offerings  of  gratitude  to  the 

H  '  G#d* 
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Gods,  was  dedicated  to  Ajax  in  Salamis,  where  he  had  a  temple. 
Miltindes,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  army  at  Marathon,  was 
descended  from  him  *. 

VII,  The  Greek  fleet  arriving  in  the  Hellespont*  not  in  time 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
bridge  of  boats,  the  people  of  the  Chersonesus  crouded  into  Sestos, 
as  the  strongest  of  the  fortresses  there.  The  Athenians,  who  then 
occupied  Abydos,  laid  siege  to  the  place ;  in  which*  as  it  was 
filled  with  the  ^olian  inhabitants  and  the  garrison*  a  famine  en- 
sued. The  Persians  endeavoured  to  escape  by  night  over  the 
walk  At  day-break,  it  was  signified  to  the  Athenians  from  the 
towers,  that  the  posts  were  abandoned  ;  and  some  of  them  entered 
the  gates,  which  were  opened,  while  others  pursued  the  flying 
enemy.  The  Persian  governor  was  among  the  prisoners  brought 
back  bound  to  Sestos.  I  omit  the  tale  of  a  salted  fish  leaping  on 
some  coals  of  fire,  like  one  just  taken  alive,  and  his  interpretation 
of  the  prodigy ,  as  an  invention  of  the  people  of  the  Chersonesus 
by  whom  it  was  related.  That  he  made  an  offer  of  an  hundred 
talents  as  an  atonement  tCKProtesilaus,  and  of  double  the  sum  to 
the  Athenians,  if  they  would  spare  his  life  and  that  of  his  son*,  is 
more  credible ;  as  also,  that  it  was.  not  accepted  ;  die  citizens  of 
KleQs  requiring  that  the  hero  should  be  avenged.  Artayctes  was 
led  forth  to  the  sea-shore  where  Xerxes  had  joined.  Europe  to  Asia; 
or,  as  some  said,  to  the  hiU  above  Madytos  (a,  city  near  Sestos  of 
which  the   mo=t  early  mention  is.  in,  Herodotus) ;  and,  a  stake 

1  Herodotus  1.  viii.   Eausanias. 
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being  fixed  in  the  ground,  he  was  suspended  alive  ;  while  his  son 
was  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes.  The  misfortunes  of  this  man 
were  imputed  to  his  impiety,  and  he  was  believed  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  anger  of  Protesilaus  \  And  now  farewell  Hero- 
dotus2 !  We  must  seek  information  from  other  sources,  and  shall 
find  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  wan 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

TO   THE   PELOPONNESIAN   WAR. 

I.  Of  Pausanias  and  Themistocles. — II.  Of  Iiium.— III.  Notice 
to  the  Reader. 

I.  Jt  AUSANIAS,  the  Spartan  regent  and  general,  was  ac- 
cused  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Greece  in 
Conjunction  with  Themistocles  its  late  defender,  who  was  banished 
from  Athens.  At  Colonas  in  the  Troas,  first  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides s,  he  received  and  obeyed  an  order  from  the  government 
of  Lacedaemon  to  accompany  the  messenger,  an  herald ;  who 
conducted  him  back  to  prison.  Themistocles  afterwards  Jook 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Persia,  where  Artaxerxes  bestowed  on  him, 
according  to  some  authors 4,  Palaescepsis  or  Old  Scepsis  (which  was 

1  Herodotus  1.  vii.  1.  ix.     Pausanias.  4  XaipiV     Sec  Mr.  Bryant. 

3  L.  i.  *  Plutarch,  in  his  Life. 
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among  the  places  remaining  under  the  Persian  dominion)  to  pro- 
vide him  .with  clothes  and  bedding.     This  was  the  Homeric  city, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  New  Scepsis,  the  birth-place  of 
othergreat  men  and  of  the  Demetrius  *•  whose  curious  researches 
give  hini  a  just  title  to  be  mentioned  always  with  respect. 

II.  We  have  other  evidence,  besides  that  of  Herodotus,  ta 
prove  the  existence  of  an  Ilium  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  expe- 
dition ;  the  testimony  of  an  historian  his  contemporary,  Hellani- 
cus  of  Lesbos*  quoted  by  Strabo  \  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed* 
that  the  tutelary. Goddess  of  this  Ilium,  as  of  the  Homeric,  was 
Minerva  j  and  that  the  people  believed  their  image  of  her  to  have 
been  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  Their  patron-hero  was  Hector ;  of 
whom,  as  of  many  other  famous  men,  a  likeness  had  been  fur- 
nished or  rather  feigned  by  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  antiquity. 
Hi^comeliness  is  extolled  by  Homer  3 ;  aad  Plutarch4  has  cited 
an  author 5,  who  related  that  a  young  Lacedaemonian,  being  re- 
ported to  resemble  him,  was  trampled  under  foot  by  the  multitude 
tunning,,  as  soon  as  they  knew  it,  to  behold  him.. 

III.  This  Ilium,  rising  gradually  out  of  obscurity,  appears  at 
first, as  it  were  dimly ;  in  company  with  other  places  of  the  Troia, 
from  which  it  cannot  easily  be  detached  so  as  to  be  treated  of 
separately*.  The  reader  is  therefore  requested,  to  notice  die  men- 
tion of  it,  when  it  occurs,,  partieuhuty  in  the  succinct  narrative,, 
which  will  follow,,  of  events  iit  the  Peloponnesian  war  connected 

*  Strabo  p.  607.  *  P.  6oi.  3  IL  3'.  37a, 

*  In  the  Life  of  Aratue.  '  Myrsilui .    He  is  cited  by  Strabo- 

with* 
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with  the  country,  which  is  our  subject.  And  here  I  advertise  him, 
that  though  Homer  uses  the  appellation  Bium  or  Troy  indifferently 
to  denote  the  same  place,.  I  shall,  to  avoid  repetition  or  confusion, 
when  the  latter  name  occurs*  mean  by  it  the  city  of  the  Ilias ;  and 
when  the  former*  this  which  succeeded  it ;  of  which  the  people 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  Ilieis,  Ilieans,  (a  name,  as  Eustathius  * 
has  remarked,  not  found  in  Homer,  who  has  instead  of  it,  Troes, 
Trojans  J ;  and  by  the  Romans,  Iliensesf  Iliemians.. 

chapter  xnr. 

THE   FIRST   PELOPONNESIAN    WAR. 

I.  Abydos  and  Sextos  strong-holds  of  the  contending  parties.-*^ 
II.  Tfte  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  EUits. — III.  Sea-fight  by  Cy- 
nossema. — IV.  Action  near  Dardanus,  battle  of  \  Abydos ,  and 
destruction  qf  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.. — V.  Destruction  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  and  end  of  the  wop. 

I.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelbponnesfan  war,  all  the 
cities  of  the  Hellespont  and.  Chersonesus  werfe  among  the  tributary 
subjects  of  the  Athenian  republic ;  but  Abydos,  being  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  who  were  then  under  the  Persians,  allies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,    revolted  on  the  approach  of  Dercyllidas,    a 

•     Ml.  £. 
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Spartan,  who  was  sent  to  form  a  treaty  with  Pharnabazus,  the 
Persian  Satrap  of  the  adjoining  provinces.  The  Pcloponnesian 
fleet  had  its  station  there ;  while  the  Athenians,  unable  to  reduce 
the  city,  held  Sestos  for  their  garrison  and  the  safe-guard  of  the 
Strait. 

II.  Of  the   hostile  fleets,  two  lay  at  the  island  of  Lesbos ;  of 
which  the  people,  from  the  consideration  of  dieir  ^olian  extrac- 
tion, sided  with  the  Laceda?monian  alliance,  except  the  city  of 
Mcthynma;    which,  with  Tcnedos,  its  neighbour,  was   in   the 
interest  of  Athens.     The  Pcloponnesian  Admiral,  Mindarus,  on 
his  departure  from  Eresus  for  Abydos,  steered,  to  avoid  the  enemy, 
along  the  Asian  coast  toward  the  Hellespont;  put  into  port  to 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup,  as  the  usage  then  was ;  embarked  his 
men  in  the  night,  and  having  again  landed  to  dine,  opposite  to 
Methymna,  proceeded  hastily  on  his  voyage,  in  the*  afternoon ; 
sailed  by  Lectos,  and  Larissa  and  Hamaxitus,  both  now  first  men- 
tioned, and  by  the  towns  there ;  and  arrived  at  Rhcrt6um  before 
midnight ;  some  of  his  vessels  stopping  at  Sig6um  and  the  places 
adjacent.     The  centinels  at  Sestos,  seeing  (Thucydides f  does  not 
say  fire-signals,  though  he  has  been  so  translated,  but)  fires  in  die    - 
country  of  the  enemy,  lighted,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  for  the 
uses  of  the  Peloponnesians  oit  their  landing,  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen  triremes,  which  lay  in 
the  harbour,  came' down  hastily  to  Elefis,  and,  being  attacked 

1  L.  viii.  c.  roa. 
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there,  escaped  to  Lemnos,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
loss  of  four  taken ;  one  with  its  crew,  having  been  forced  ashore 
opposite  the  temple  of  Protesilaus. 

III.  The  Athenian  commanders  at  Lesbos,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence that  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont,  imme* 
mediately  followed  them ;  and,  on  their  way,  fell  in  with  and 
captured  two  pf  their  triremes,  which  had  pursued  their  late 
victory  with  more  eagerness  than  caution.  On  the  second  day 
they  arrived  at  Eletis.  On  their  approach,  Mindarus,  abandoning 
the  siege,  had  joined  the  squadron  lying  at  Ahydos ;  when  his 
fleet  consisted  of  eighty-six  triremes.  The  Athenian  commanders  * 
had  only  sixty-eight,  but  resolved  to  offer  battle.  They  employed 
five  days  in  the  harbour  of  Eletis  in  preparations,  and  then  ad- 
vanced towards  Sestos  in  a  line,  ranging  along  the  European  side 
of  the  Hellespont  from  Idacos  to  Axriani  (names  of  places  which  I 
have  not  met  with  in  any  antient  writer  but  Thucydides  *).  Tlie 
Peloponnesians  reached  from  Abydos  as  far  as  Dardanus.  The 
Athenians  having  extended  their  line  to  avoid  being  taken  in 
flank  by  themore  numerous  enemy,  were  weak  in  the  centre ; 
and  fifteen  of  the  triremes  were  driven  ashore  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians, who  landed  and  destroyed  them  ;  the  coast  about  Cynos- 
sema  having  a  sharp  and  angular  turning,  which  concealed  what 
passed  there  from  the  rest  of  their  fleet ;  but  Thrasybulus,  who 
commanded  their  right,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  which 

*  Thrasybdus  and  Thrasyllus.  *  L.  viii.  c.  105. 
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attended  this  success,  and  being  supported  by  Thrasyllus,  the 
Lacedaemonians  fled  first  toward  the  river  Rodius,  and  thence 
back  to  Abydos,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  ships.  They  sent 
heralds  to  desire  that  the  bodies  of  their  stain  might  be  restored  to 
them.  The  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy  on  the  head-land  or  point, 
which,  says  Thucydides  \  is  called  Cynos-sema,  The  monument 
vfthe  BritcL  This  was  the  name  and  place  of  the  barrow  of 
Queen  Hecuba ;  of  which  mention  is  made  about  the  same  time 
by  the  poet  Euripides. 

IV.  A  squadron  of  fourteen  triremes  entering  the  Hellespont 
at  dawn  of  day,  the  Athenians  were  again  apprized  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  by  their  centinels  at  Sestos.  The  Pelopon- 
ncsian  commander  Dorieus  seeing,  when  near  Abydos,  twenty 
triremes  coming  down  to  oppose  htm,  retreated  toward  the  Dar- 
danian  cape,  and,  on  opening  Rhoet6um,  drew  up  so  near  the 
shore  that  they  fought  from  it  and  from  their  vessels,  the  garrison 
of  fiardanus  assisting  in  their  defence ;  until  the  Athenians,  foiled 
in  their  attempt,  set  sail  to  return  to  Madytos,  where  they  had  a 
camp.  Mindarus,  who  was  a  spectator  of  this  action  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Ilium  (on  or  near  the  site  of  antient  Troy, 
says  Mr.  Mitford,)  where  he  was  sacrificing  to  Minerva,  hastened 
back  to  Abydos,  drew  down  his  triremes,  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  new  comers*.  The  Athenians  then  descending  with 
their  whole  fleet  from  Sestos,  a  battle  followed ;  in  which  the 

*  L.  viii.     Diodorus  Siculas.  »  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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superior  skill  of  their  pilots  was  displayed  in  gaining  by  their 
manoeuvres  the  advantage  of  the  tide.  The  contest  was^main- 
tained*  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  with  various  success.  To- 
ward the  evening,  a  squadron  of  eighteen  triremes  wa9  seen  en- 
tering the  Hellespont  from  the  iEgaean.  This  was  commanded 
by  Alcibiades,  a  descendant,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  of  Eury- 
saces  son  of  Ajax  Telamon,  and  through  him  from  Jupiter  \ 
The  Peloponnesians  fled  toward  Abydos ;  but  were  driven  to  the 
shore,  and  compelled  to  fighj  from  it  and  their  triremes;. when 
Pharnabazus,  their  ally,  nobly  supported  them  with  a  land- 
force,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  as  far  into  the  water  as  his 
horse  would  carry  him.  The  crews,  mostly  escaped;  but  the 
Athenians  carried  off  thirty  of  the  vessels.  Afterwards,  Mindarus, 
being  ife-inforoed  and  having  sixty  triremes,  resolved  to  attack 
the  Athenian  fled:  of  forty  stationed  at  Seftos ;  but  this  withdrew 
by  night  He  then,  with  the  assistance  of  Pharnabazus;  reduced 
Cyzicus.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  returned  to  Sestos,  with 
a  re-infcrcement  of  six  triremes  under  Alcibiades,  who  attacked 
him  by  surprise.  Mindarus  Was  slain,  and  his  fleet  destroyed  ; 
when  Pltftrnabazus  sent  the  officers  to  Antandros,  to  superintend 
the  building  of  other  vessels  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Ida, 
tyhcre  timber  abounded.  The  Antandrian^  were  then  railing  walls 
for  the  defence  of  their  town. 

V,  Of  the  Hellespon tic  cities,  Abydos  alone  had  not  been  re- 
taken,   when   Lysander,   General   of  the   Lacedaemonian   con- 

1  Plato  in  Alcibiades.     Plutarch,  in  his  Life. 
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feder^cy,  arrived  ther^. and  again,  wvle  its  h?rbonr  ibe  station  of 
their  fleet     The  Athenian  cx?riM{nanders,  who  followed  Uim,  were 
informed  at  EJeQs,  where  they  dined,  &athe  was  at  Lamjpwu*. 
They  proceeded  to  $este4  took  i«  pr oviak>0«  for  tke  nighty  aj*4  j» 
the  ewning  c^me  to  Aigoepotami,  oi#»gaiji#  L^mpsaqifo  where 
they  supped.     The  strait  there  fas  scarcely  Wq  mites  wwfo 
Ther$  w.aa  neither  tow»  iWff  harbour*  yet  they  forced  &«»  * 
naval  camp.    The  gatlies  w^re  hauled  up  on  the  tow&t  <k  at 
anchor  near  it.    The  men  had  as  ftt  •*&$*)&  which  wa*  fcf» 
miles  off,  to  go  for  a  market,  and  often  wandered  abort  tb* 
country.    Alcibiades>  who,  had  great  possessions,  in  the  Cfcersor 
nesus,  interposed  in  vain  with,  salutary  council.    Lysandor  itnex* 
pectedly   attacked  them*      One  hunted  and  seventy  o£  t\& 
Athenian  triremes  were  taken,  and  few  escaped.    A  kfifeuan 
vessel  was  dispatched  with  the  msvn  o£  this  great  event,  and  at* 
lived  in  the  port  of  Laoedsemoa  on  the  third  day.    The  Helles* 
pontine  and  other  cities  submitted  to  Lysandec  '.    He  e&petted 
people  of  Sestot,  and  divided  the  eity  and  the  adjacent  territory 
amoQg  his  seamen;  but  the  Spartans*  dfepfased. at  tiii* severity, 
directed  that  they  should  be  restored  \    The  surrender  of  Athena 
to   the  Peloponnesiana  followed;   seven  hundred  seventy-nine 
years,  says  Diodorus  \  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.    On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Asian  Grceka  became  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  the  ally  of  Lacedaemon* 

*  Xenophoa,  Hist  1.  i.  c.  u  ]»  so*  *  Plutarch  in  lyfander* 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  SECOND  PELOPONNEStAN  VAR. 
t.  Passage  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks  tlirmgh  the  Trbia. — II,  The 
Tfoia  under  the  Persiam.~-ill.  Recovered  for  the  Lacedamo* 
nians. — IV.  Ambush  of  the  Athenians  near  Abydos. — V.  End 
of  the  tear. 

L  W  rfEN  the  army  of  Greek  mercenaries  employed  by  t 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  into  Persia  was  on  its  return  homeward, 
Timasion,  an  exile  of  Dardanum,  one  of  the  Generals  whom 
they  had  chosen,  proposed,  faith  a  view  td  his  own  restoration, 
the  plundering  of  the  rich  satrapy  of  friarnabazus,  of  whicli  the 
Trbia  was  a  portion.  When  Seuthes,  a  Tfiracian  prince,  on  en- 
gaging them  in  his  service,  gave'  an  entertainment,  Timasion,  as* 
it  was  usual  to  carry  presents,  took  from  his  store  of  Asiatic  spoil, 
a  silver  cup,  and  a  Persian  carpet  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds 
sterling  \  On  their  return  into  Asia,  they  landed  at  Lampsacus, 
and  the  following  day  marched  to  Ophfyniurii,  where  Xenophon, 
admonished  by  a  friend,  sacrificed,  as  had  been  formerly  his 
custom,  to  Jupiter  Meilichius,  according  to  the  antient  Attic; 
rites.     From  thence  they  passed  through  the  Troia,  and  having 

r  SefcMitford, 
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crossed  over  Ida,  catne  to  Antandros,  the  plain  of  Thcbe,  and 
Pergamum*  on  their  way  to  join  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians* 
who  were  then  at  war  with  Persra*\ 

II.  Zenis,   a  Greek  of  Dardaiumv  Bad  been  appointed  by 
Phamabazus  to  be  governor,  or    "  According  to  Xenophon  Y* 
says  Mr.  Mitford  \  "  Satrap  of  that  fine  country  so  interesting  in 
earliest  history,  as  the  kingdom  of  Priam  arid  the  scat  of  the- 
Trojan  war."     He  dying,  Phamabazus  conferred  his  office,,  the* 
presidency  of  the  jEoKs,  on  his  widow  Mania,  likewise  a  Darda- 
nian„  who,  with  equal  ability  held  for  him  die  strongholds  al- 
ready in  their  possession  i  and,  rkising  a  body  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries, acquired,,  of  the  cities,  .which  did  not  obey  him,  the  mari- 
time (so  termed,  I  suppose,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cities  on* 
Mount  Ida)*  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  Colonic  ;  having  approached 
their  walls  with  a  Greek  token  of  hospitality.     This  extraordinary 
woman  was  murdered  in  her  palace  by  die  husband  of  her 
daughter,  Meidias,_who  destroyed  her  son,'  and  then  solicited 
Phamabazus  to  confer  on  him  the  government,  which  she  had 
held ;  but  he  refused  the  proffered  presents  with  generous  indig- 
nation, and  declared  his  resolution  to  punish  her  assassin.    Meidias* 
sefoed  on  Scepsis  and  Gergis  \  strong  towns,  in  which  the  chief 
treasures  of  Mania  were  deposited ;  but  die  other  places  in  the* 
Trbia  were  preserved  by  their  garrisons  foe  Phamabazus. 

*  Xenophon,  Anab,  1.  3. 1.  5. 1. 7.  *  a  Hcllcn.  1.3;. 

*  V*  £.  p.  aio.  ♦  The  lame  as  Gergithes,  p.  43.. 
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.    III.  The  General  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  in  Asia  Minor, 
Dercyllidas,  who  was  at  enmity  with  Pharnabazus,  covenanted, 
in  a  treaty  with  the  Persian  governor  Tissaphernes,  to  be  allowed 
a  passage  into  jEolia.     When  he  arrived  on  the  borders,  imme- 
diately, in  one  day,  Larissa,  Hamaxkus*  and  Colonae  pomplied 
with  his  summons.     He  promised  complete  emancipation  from 
the  dqminioji  of  Persia  to  the  iEolian  cities,,  and  exhorted  them  to 
receive  him  within  their  walls*  and  to  join  him  in  the  commoa 
cause  of  Grecian  liberty.    The  Neandrians  and  Cocylitae  are  now 
first  noticed  by  Xenophon.  The  former  were  a  people  distant  a  few 
miles  inland  from  Ilium.     Of  die  Cocylitae*  or  of  a  place  named 
Cocylus,  no  mentioa  is  made  by  any  other  antient  author;  and, 
I  apprehend,  we  should  read  Cotylitae,  the  dwellers  on  Mount 
Cotylu§,  as  the  name  stands  in  Strabo x ;  a  summit  of  Mount  Ida 
above  Scepsis.    These*  with  the  Ili&ns  submitted  ;  the  Greeks  in 
their  garrisons,  which  had  been  attached  to.  Mania,  not  being, 
equally  well  affected  ta  Pharnabazus.     The  governor  of  Cebren, 
which  was  a  very  strong,  aud  antient  place  on  the  side  of  Ilium 
next  Lectos,  refused  to  surrender ;.  but  the  inhabitants  opened 
their  gates  oa  the  approach  of  Dercyllidas.     IJe  then  proceeded 
against  Scepsis  and  Gergis;.    The  Scepsians  admitting  him,  he 
ordered  the  gprrisoa  to  quit  the  citadel*  and  sacrificed  there  to 
Minerva,  assembled  the  people,  and  restored  the  town  to  them  ; 
admonishing  them  so  to  govern  it  as  became  Greeks  and  freemen. 

!  B-  6oa- 
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At  Gcrgis  the  men  on  the  towers,  which  were  very  lofty,  seeing 
Meidias,  to  whom  he  had  granted  conditions  of  alliance,  advance 
with  him,  did  not  make  use  of  their  missile  weapons,  but,  by  life 
order,  opened  the  gates ;  when  they  both  entered,  and,  going 
together  to  the  citadel,  sacrificed  to  Minerva.  Dercyllidas,  having 
thus  in  eight  days  recovered  nine  cities,  proposed  a  truce,  which 
was  accepted  by  Pharnabazus. 

IV,  The  other  powers  of  Greece  uniting  against  Laced&mon, 
the  Athenians  joined  the  confederacy,  and,  after  a  great  victory 
obtained  by  their  fleet  under  Pharnabazus  and  Conon,  met  with 
resistance  in  the  Hellespont  only  from   two  cities,    Sestos  and 
Abydos,  which  received  the  fugitive  colonists  of  the  Chcrsonesus, 
within  their  walls.     Abydos  was  defended  by  Dercyllidas,  who 
continued  to  preserve  for  the  Lacedaemonians  that  relic  of  their  * 
empire  in  Asia,  when  two  new  commanders  were  sent  to  the 
Hellespont,  Anaxibius  from  Lacedaemon,  Iphicrates  from  Athens. 
"  A  proposal  to  revolt  coming  to  Anaxibius  from  a  party  in  An- 
tandros,  he  led  thither  the  greater  part  of  his  force,  consisting  of 
Abydenes,  mercenaries,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  governors,  with 
their  followers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Abydos  with  Dercyllidas. 
Iphicrates,  informed  of  this  movement,  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the 
night,  landed  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  directing  his  mafch  toward 
Crcmaste  on  the  highlands  of  Ida,  where,  says  Xenophdnr,   were* 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Antandrians,  he  took  a  station  commodiotrr^ 

*  Hdlen.l.  4.  c.«6.  1.  37. 

for 
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for  intercepting  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  return.  His  squadron 
hastened  back  to  Sestos,  and,  at  day-break,  according  to  orders 
given,  moved  up  ifrtf  Hellespont  tow&d  the  Propontis.  It  was 
seen  from  the  Asiatic  shore,  holding  that  course,  and  the  feint 
completely  deceived  Ana#ibius;  who*  uv  the  persuasioa  that 
Iphicrates  was. gone  op  some  expedition  to  the  northward*  marched 
in  full  security.  He  no  sooner  saw  the  Athenian  infantry,  so 
well  wa*  the  ambuscade  planned,  than  he  saw  his  own  defeat  in- 
evitable \"  He  was  killed ;  and  his  army  was  pursued,  with 
considerable  slaughter,  to  the  very  walls  of  Abydos,  I  have  met 
with  no  other  mention  of  Cremaste  or  the  gold  mines  of  the  An- 
tandrians;  ?md  suspect  those  of  Astyra%  which  were  towafd 
Abydos,  to  have  been  intended  by  Xenoph<jn. 

V,  A  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes  was  sent  from  Ephesus  by 
Antftlcida^  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  in  Asia,,  to  oppose 
Iphicrates ;  who,  after  their  arrival,  blockaded  with  a  greater 
Climber  the  harbour,  of  Abydos.  Antalcidas  then  hastened 
thither  by  land ;  captured  eight  triremes  coming  from  Thrace, 
aod  collected  a  naval  force  so  superior  that  the  Athenians  could 
BQt  contend  with  it.  A  general  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
nineteenth  year  after  the  battle  of  Aigospotami;  when  it  was 
settled  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  all  return  to  their  obe- 
dience to  the  Emperor  of  Persia '. 

1  Mitford,  v.  3.  p.  306.  *  Sec  Strabo. 

*  Polybius,  Li.    Strata,  1.  6.  p.  287.  Diodorus Siculus,  1,  14; 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

I.  Conduct  of  Charidemus  Orites. — II.  Of  his  taking  Ilium  by 
stratagem. — III-  Adventure  of  JEschines  at  Ilium. 

,1.  A  HE  Athenians,  while  they  were  at  war  with  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia,  were  attacked  in  the  Chersonesus  by  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace.  Charidemus  of  Orcus,  a  town  in  Euba?a,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  was  General  of  the  foreign  army  in  the  service 
of  the  Republic.  On  his  dismission,  he  passed  into  Asia ;  where 
he  was  hired  by  the  party  of  Artabazus,  who  had  revolted  from 
king  Ochus,  but  was  then  a  prisoner.  Ilium,  Scepsis,  and  Cebren, 
regarding  him  as  a  friend,  suffered  him  to  enter.  Having  them 
hi  his  power,  he  held  them  as  his  own,  and  continued  within 
their  walls,  though  he  was  not  provided  with  necessaries,  nor  had 
any  maritime  place,  by  which  he  might  be  supplied,  until  Artaba- 
zus, having  obtained  his  liberty,  approached  with  ah  army,  which 
he  could  not  oppose.  He  then  from  Abydos  (ever  hostile,  it  is 
said,  to  the  Athenians)  crossed  over  to  Scstos,  of  which  city  Cotys 
was  in  possession  ;  and,  serving  him,  laid  siege  to  Eletis.  After- 
ward the  king  of  Thrace  purchased  the  .alliance  of  the  Republic 
by  the  surrender  of  the  Chersonesus '. 

1  Demosthenes  against  Ari6tocrates.    Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  i6> 
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II.  yEneas,  a  very  aiitient  Greek  writer  on  Tactics,  has  re- 
lated '/.that  Charidemus  obtained  possession  of  Ilium  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  He  had  learned  that  a  servant  of  the  Archon  or 
Governor  was  accustomed  to  go  out  of  the  ttfwn  to  plunder,  and 
to  return  '  with  his  booty,  commonly  in  the  night.  This  man, 
with  whom  hevprocured  a  clandestine  interview  and  made  a  bar- 
gain,  came  forth  at  an  appointed  hour  on  horseback,  as  they  had 
agreed  ;  for  otherwise  his  way  would  have  been  through  a  postern, 
by  which  only  a  single  person  could  pass.  He  went  back  with 
about  thirty  soldiers  in  armour,  but  disguised  and  concealing 
their  daggers,  shields,  and  helmets ;  and  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  captives.  The  city-gate  being  opened  to  admit  the  horse, 
they  killed  the  guard,  and  lot  in  Charidemus  V  The  town  thus 
taken  was  in  danger  of  being  immediately  lost.  A  General,  \Vho 
opposed  him  and  was  hot  far  off,  being  apprised  of  the  attack, 
advanced  by  a  different  way,  under  favour  of  the  night,  entered 
the  gate,  during  the  tumult,  with  his  troops  r  and  the  word  of 
one  party  happening  to  be  Dioscuri,  and  that  of  the  other  Tyn&a- 
rida,  his  purpose,  owing  torthis  double  appellation  of  the  deities 
Castor  and  Pollux,  was  nearly  effected  before  he  was  discovered 
to  be  an  enemy. 

!      *  Comment. Tactic,  et  Obsidional.  v.  a.  p.  1685. 

*  This  stratagem  is  related  with  some  variation  b/  Potyaenus,  1,  3,  end.  In  hit  ac- 
count the  horse  is  given  by  Charidemus  to  be  conducted  into  the  city  with  other  feigned 
plunder. 

K  Plutarch, 
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Plutarch,  who  has  observed  that  some  persons  are  pleased  with 
incidents  bearing  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  cites  for  an  ex- 
ample the  taking  of  Ilium  thrice  by  means,  or  on  account,  of 
horses,  by  Hercules,  die  Greeks,  and  Charidemus l ;  and  an  allu- 
sion to  the  same  circumstance  is  contained  in  a  Latin  epigram, 
made  on  one  Asellus,  who,  I  suppose,  not  understanding  or  not 
relishing  the  Ilias  had  committed  it  to  the  flames. 

Carminis  Hiaci  libros  consumpsit  Asellus ; 
Hoc  fatum  Trojae  est,  aut  Equus  aut  Asinus*. 

III.  I  shall  now  give  an  abstract  of  one  of  the  Epistles 3,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  famous  orator  iEschines.  The  author  relates, 
that,  after  leaving  Athens,  he  had  arrived  at  Ilium,  where  he  had 
intended  to  stay  until  he  should  have  gone  through  all  the  verses  in 
the  llias  on  die  very  spot  to  which  they  severally  had  reference ; 
but  was  prevented  by  the  misconduct  of  his  fellow-traveller,  a 
young  rake,  named  Cimon.  It  was  the  custom,  he  tells  us,  for 
maidens  who  were  betrothed  to  repair  on  a  certain  day  to  bathe  in 
the  Scamander*  Among  them  was,  at  this  time>  a  damsel  of 
illustrious  family  called  Callirrhoe.  JEschines,  with  their  relations 
and  the  multitude,  was  a  spectator  of  as  much  of  the  ceremony  as 
was  allowed  to  be  seen,  at  a  due  distance ;  but  Cimon,  who  had 
conceived  a  bad  design  against  this  lady,  personating  the  River- 

1  In  the  life  of  Sertorim.  *  See  Wood.    Essay  on  Homer,  p.  34a 

3  The  tenth. 

God 
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God  and  wearing  a  crown  of  reeds,  lay  concealed  in  a  thicket ; 
until  she,  as  was  usual,  invoked  Scamander  to  receive  the  offer, 
which  she  made,. of  herself  to  "him.  He  then  leaped  forth,  saying, 
"  I  Scamander  most  willingly  accept  of  Callirrhoc,"  and,  with 
many  promises  of  kindness,  imposed  on  and  abused  her  simplicity 
and  credulity.  Four  days  after  this  ceremony,  a  public  festival 
was  held  in  honour  of  Venus,  when  the  females,  whose  nuptials 
had  been  recently  celebrated,  appeared  in  the  procession.  jEschines 
was  again  a  spectator,  and  Cimon  with  him ;  to  whom  Callirrhoc, 
on  seeing  him,  respectfully  bowed  her  head,  as  she  passed  by ; 
and,  casting  her  eyes  on  her  nurse',  told  her,  that  was  the  God 
Scamander.  A  discovery  followed.  The  two  companions  got-  to 
their  lodging  and  quarrelled  ;  a  croud  gathered  about  the  gate  of 
the  house  ;  and  jEschines  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  by  the 
back-door  to  a  place  of  security.  It  is  proper  to  mention  here, 
that  these  Epistles  are  not  regarded  as  genuine  by  the  learned ; 
and  this,  in  particular,  though  it  is  stiled  an  authentic  and  im- 
partial narrative  by  Mr.  Gibbon x,  ill  accords,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, with  the  grave  dignity  of  the  rival  of  Demosthenes. 

1  History,  v.  3,  p..  85,  note.    He  refers  to  Bayle,  Scamander. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT: 

I*  H is  descent. — II.  lie  invades  Asia. — III.  Visits  Ilium  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Heroes. — IV.  His  departure,  and  kindness  to  the. 
IUcans. — V.  His  regard  far  Homer,,  and.  imitations  of  Achilles. 

I.  IMMEDIATE,  as  well  as  lineal  descendants  from  deities*, 
even  of  the  highest  class,  continued,  long  after  Homer,  to  be  na 
very  remarkable  rarities  in  Greece  and  Asia.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  the  reputed  son  of  Jupiter  by  Olympias.  Another  lady,, 
who  pretended  Or  bjelieved  that  she  had  been  pregnant  by  a  God* 
furnished  the  Seleucidae,  one  of  the  families  which  divided  his, 
dominions*,  with  Apollo  for  their,  progenitor.  If  Alexander  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  not  of  Supreme  Jupiter,  he  derived  his 
pedigree  from  Hercules,,  and  was  of  the  family  of  jEacus,  into, 
which  Andromache  the  wife  of  Hector  had  married  after  her 
captivity.  The  plan  which  his  ambition  pursued  was  that  of  hi* 
.  mortal  father ;  to  make  conquests  on  earth.  As  General  of  Greece 
he  waged  war  with  the  Persians  under  the  pretext  of  avenging; 
their  repeated  invasions  of  that  country. 

II.  The  army  of  Alexander  passed  the  Hellespont  at  the  Strait 
et  AbydoS,  and  encamped  by  the  noble  Arisbe  of  Homer;  of 

which. 
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which  the  fcite,  except  its  having  been  toward  Lampsacus,  was 
uncertain  in  the  time  of  Strabo  \  One  of  'his  commanders  had 
an  engagement  with  the  Persians  in  the  Trdie,  and  was  compelled 
to  retire  to-  Rhoeteum  \  Alexander  went  from  Sestos  to  visit  the 
barrow  of  Protesilaus  and  to  sacrifice  to  that  hero.  He  crossed 
from  Eletiswith  sixty  vessels  to  the  Port  of  the  Achaeans,  which 
was  opposite.  He  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereids, 
when  he  was  mid-way  on  the  water;  and,  as  Xerxes  had  done 
before  him,  poured  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  gold,  but  I  find  no 
mention  of  his  having  thrown  it  into  the  sea.  When  he  came 
near  the  shore,  he  cast  a  javelin,  which  standing  fixed  in  the 
ground,  he  leaped,  in  complete  armour,  out  of  the  vessel ;  ahd„ 
like  one  dancing 3,  I  suppose  to  testify  joy  at  the  omen,  signified, 
that  with  his  spear  he,  by  the  favour  of  the  Gods*;  took  possession 
of  Asia.  They  raised  altars  where  he  embarked,  and  also  where, 
with  better  fortune  than  Protesilaus,  he  had  landed  in  the  country 
of  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  victims  were  ^lain,  he  prayed 
that  these  realms  might  receive  him  willingly  for  their  king4, 

III.  Ilium,  to  which  Alexander  went  up  from  the  Port  of  the 
Achaeans,  was  then  a  village  with  a  small  and  mean  temple  of 
Minerva  \  On  his  arrival  there,  crowns  of  gold  were  placed  on 
his  head  by  his  pilot,  by  Chares  an  Athenian  from  Sig6um,  and 
by  other  Greeks  and  Asiatics.     He  sacrificed  to  Minerva ;  and 

*  P.  590.  *  Arrian,  Exped.  1..  i. 

*  Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  5.  4  Dicdoius  Siculus,  1.  12- 

*  Strabo,  p.  593. 
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viewed  attentively  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  On  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  Hercdus,  or  of  the  Courtile,  (whose  statue,  carried  away 
by  the  Greeks,  continued  to  be  shown  at  Argos  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  \)  he  poured  libations  to  Priam ;  praying,  that  the 
vengeance  which  had  overtaken  Neoptolemus  \  who,  after  killing 
him  at  it,  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  might  not  be 
extended  to  his  progeny,  and  fall  on  him  as  one  of  his  descend- 
ants. He  rejected  the  lyre  of  Paris,  which  an  Ilidan  offered  him, 
if  he  chose  to  accept  of  it ;  saying,  that  he  had  no  need  of  it,  as 
he  possessed  the  harp  with  which  Achilles  had  been  solaced, 
chanting  to  it  the  exploits  of  famous  men ;  while  the  lyre  of  Paris 
had  tinkled  only  a  certain  soft  and  feminine  harmony,  the  accom- 
paniment of  amorous  songs  '•  He  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
tombs  of  the  heroes.  He  performed  rites  and  made  offerings  at 
them,  especially  at  those  of  Achilles  and  Ajax  Telamoh 4,  de- 
scendants of  iEacus.  He  adorned  the  barrow  of  Achilles,  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  ancestor,  with  choice  flowers,  anointed  the 
stela  or  pillar  on  it  with  sweet  perfumes,  and,  with  his  com- 
panions, ran  naked,  as  the  custom  was,  round  it.  In  an  address 
to  the  hero,  he  insisted  on  the  felicity  which  had  attended  him, 
on  his  having  had  a  faithful  friend,  while  living ;  and  a  famous 
poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits  after  his  decease.     "  What  a  number 

•    »  Corinth.  1.  a.  *  Messen.  1.  4. 

J  Plutarch.  Of  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  1. 1«  Lilian.  Var.Hist.  L9.-c.38.    See 
Bayle  in  Achilles. 

*  Diodorns  Siculus,  L  17. 

of 
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of  writers  of  his  actions,  says  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Ar- 
chias  x,  is  Alexander  reported  to  have  had  in  his  retinue ;  and  yet, 
when  he  stood  by  the  barrow  of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  he  said, 
"  O  fortunate  young  man,  who  hast  found  an  Homer  to  be  the 
herald  of  thy  valour  !"  And  justly,  for  unless  the  Ilias  had  ex- 
isted, the  tomb  which  covered  his  body  would  have  been  that 
likewise  of  his  renown."  Hephaestion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander, 
bestowed  his  garlands  on  Patroclus ;  intimating,  that  he  bore  the 
like  relation  to  Alexander;  the  king  honouring  the  king,  the 
friend  his  friend,  in  their  common  sepulchre  \ 

IV.-  The  Ilieans  were  too  liberal  of  omens,  which  cost  them 
nothing,  to  omit  providing  the  monarch  with  a  store  of  good  ones, 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  them.  On  his  coming  to  the  sacred 
-portion  of  their  Goddess,  the  priest  who  offered  sacrifice,  and  who 
was  named  Alexander,  met  him;  and,  having  found,  as  he  declared, 
the  statue  of  a  former  Satrap  of  Phrygia  lying  prostrate  in  the 
area  before  the  temple,  (probably  thrown  down  for  the  purpose), 
and  also  observed  favourable  prognostics  in  augury,  assured  him, 
that  he  would  gain  a  victory  by  his  cavalry  ;  especially  if  he  gave 
battle  in  Phrygia ;  and  that,  fighting  in  the  ranks,  he  would  kill 
a  great  commander  of  the  enemy  ;  for  these  events  were  pre-signi- 
fied  by  the  Gods,  and  particularly  by  Minerva,  whox  would  con- 
tribute to  his  good  fortune 3.     The  king  was  pleased  with  tiie  pre- 

1  C.  x. 

*  MWzn.  Var.  Hist.  1. 1 2.  c.  y.    Eabretti  on  the  Iliac  Table,  p.  336. 

3  Diodorus  Siculus. 

diction, 
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diction,  and  doubtless  rewarded  the  Prophet  as  well  as  the  God- 
dess, whom  he  regaled  on  the  occasion  with  a  costly  sacrifice. 
Also  he  dedicated  to  her  his  own  armour ;  taking  in  lieu  of  it 
from  her  temple  some  of  that  yet  saved,  they  said, ,  (but  the  report 
Mr.  Bryant  assures  us  was  certainly  without  foundation  ')  from 
the  Trojan  war  * ;  and  to  it  he  thrice  owed  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus  ;  after  which  he  returned,  adorned  the  temple  with 
offerings,  ordered  Curators  to  repair  the  buildings,  and  raised 
Ilium  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  which  he  declared  free  and  exempt 
from  tribute.  Moreover,  when  he  had  subdued  the  Persians, 
he  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  the  people,  promising  to  make  their 
city  great,  and  the  temple  famous,  and  to  introduce  Sacred 
Games J  to  be  held  there ;  and,  on  the  inspection  of  his  memo* 
randum-book,  after  his  decease,  it  appeared  that  he  had  intended 
to  erect  at  Ilium  a  temple  of  Minerva  not  inferior  to  any  in  spleH- 
dour  and  magnificence. 

VI.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  studied  the  poems  of  Homer ;  to 
have  revised  them  with  the  assistance  of  Callisthenes  and  Anaxar- 
chus,  two  Philosophers  and  Critics  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  ;  and  to  have  deposited  the  copy,  with  their  remarks, 
in  a  box  of  admirable  beauty  and  great  value  found  among  the 
pretious  spoils  of  king  Darius ;  .from  which  a  certain  edition  was 
afterwards  called  that  of  the  casket  \     At  the  funeral  of  Hepliaes- 

1  Dissertation,  p.  $.  *  Axrian,  ExpediL  1. 1. 

3  Strabo,  p.  59J.  Arrian. 

4  Strabo,  p.  594.  Sec  Comment.    Piutarck  in  his  Life. 
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tion>  he  and  his  companions  cut  off  their  hair,  as  Achilles  and 
his  Myrmidons  had  done  at  that  of  Patroclus ;  and,  after  the  ex- 
ample, as  he  boasted,  of  his  great  ancestor,  he  dragged  the  brave 
defender  of  Gaza  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  chariot  about  the  city  \  But 
this  is  not  the  usage  which  Hector  experiences  in  the  Ilias. 
Achilles  is  not  there  described  as  dragging  him  about  Troy,  but 
from  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  to  the  ships,  and  afterwards, 
thrice  for  several  mornings,  encompassing  the  barrow,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  for  Patroclus,  with  the  tody  so  fastened.  The 
other  atrocity  is  imputed  Jo  him  by  Euripides* ;  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Bayle  3  has  supposed,  first  by  Virgil,  though  he,  and  not  he  alone, 
has  adopted  the  spurious  tale  with  increase  of  the  outrage. 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 

OF  THE  TROIA  UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

I.  Of  ilium  and  Alexandria  Troas* — II.  Of  Scepsis. — III.  Of 
Ckrysa. — IV.  Of  the  harrow  of  Ilus.  — V.  Of  a  plain  on  Leclos. 
— VI.  Of  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  the  firjl  at  Ilium. 

I.  xlLMID  the  contests  of  the  Generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great  for  dominion,  after  his  decease,  Lysimachus  first  obtained 
Thrace  and  its  vicinity  in  Europe.     Passing  afterwards  with  an 

*  Q.  Curtius,  1.  4.  •  la  Andromache.  *  In  Achilles. 
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army  into  Asia,  he  Invaded  Antigonus,  reduced  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  Sig^iwn,  and  got  possession  of  the  country  \  It  wa» 
he,  'who  chiefly,  after  Alexander,  took  care  of  Ilium.  He  re- 
built the  temple ;  encircled  the  town,  as  much  as  forty  stadia  % 
with  a  wall ;  and  collected  into  k  the  inhabitants  of  the  okl 
cities  round  about  it,  which  had  gone,  to  decay.  It  was  he  like* 
,  wise *  who  took  care  of  Alexandria  in  the  Troas,  which  had  been 
already  peopled  by  Antigonus,  and  called  Arrtigonia;  but  be 
changed  that  appellation  from  malice  to  his  rival  masqued  under 
tbe  pretext  that  the  successors  of  Alexander,  building  cities, 
ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  his  name  a  preference  to  their 
own.  What  pfaees  were  depopulated  to  increase  the  number  of 
Uieans  we  are  not  told ;  but  Antigonus  had  transferred  to  Alex- 
andria the  Scepsians,  Cebrenians,  and  Neandrians,  the  inhabitants 
of  Colonae,  Chrysa,  Larissa,  and  other  inconsiderable  towns  and 
strong-holds  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  had  annexed  to  it  their 
respective  territories 4 ;  also  whether  it  was  he  or  Lysimachus  who 
instituted  Games  at  Ilium,  according  to  die  design  of  Alexander* 
is  not  mentioned ;  but  Lycoa  of  Troas,  as  Alexandria  was  also 
called,  a  celebrated  school-master  at  Athens  and  famous  for  his 
eloquence,  was  said,  not  long  after,  to  have  contended  in  his  own 
country,  and  as  a  wresder,  and  as  a  thrower  of  the  sphere  or 

*  Diodorus  Siculos,  ].  18.  *  Five  miles. 

3  Strabo,  p.  593.    For  Sri  quando  I  rood  I,  ti  ill*  etiam. '  The  name  TVoas,  Mr. 
Bryant  informs  us,  was  not  known  until  the  building  of  this  city.    Dissertation*  p.*$i. 
♦P.  597,  607. 
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bowl,  at  the  Ili6an  Games  \  The  Tenedians,  too  weak  to  be  in- 
dependent, attached  themselves  to  the  Alexandrines*  their  more 
powerful  neighbours ;  and  the  new  city  became  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole,  place  of  any  consequence  between  Sig6um  and 
Lectos.  From  this  sera  the  Troia  has  remained  a  region  of  solitude 
and  ruins, 

II.  Demetrius  related  concerning  Scepsis,  that  it  was  founded, 
and  that  the  people  had  removed  into  it,  under  Scamandrius  son  of 
Hector  and  Ascanius  son  of  iEneas ;  that  the  monarchy  established 
in  these  two  families  had  been  succeeded,  sifter  a  long  con- 
tinuance, by  an  oligarchy;  which,  a  colony  of  Milesians  be- 
coming co-citizens,  yielded  to  a  democracy ;  but  that  the  title  of 
kings  had  remained  to  their  descendants,  and  that  they  had  en- 
joyed certain  honours  down  to  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
people  by  Antigonus;  his  zeal  for  its  antiquity  and  glory,  as 
Strabo  has  observed,  overcoming  in  this  instance  his  reverence  for 
the  authority  of  Homer,  by  whom  the  race  of  Priam  is  declared 
in  the  Ilias  about  to  be  extinct;  moreover,  that  the  Scepsians  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country  by  Lysimachus ;  but  that 
the  Cebrenians,  with  whom,  sepiarated  only  by  the  river  Seaman- 
der,  they  had  been  always  at  war  and  enmity,  were  retained  with 
the  other  people  at  Alexandria.     Scepsis  recovered  in  some  degree 

•  Diogenes  Laertius  in  hit  Life.    He'lbcceeded  Strato  in  bis  School  in  the  127th 
Olympiad.  * 

*  Pausanias  p.  330U 
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its  pristine  consequence ;  and  Theophrastus,  a  pupil  of  AristQtlr 
and  his  successor  in  his  school  at  Athens,  gave  his  library,  which 
included  that  of  his  matter,  the  first  on  record,  to  a  Scepsian,  one 
of  their  disciples ;  who  removed  it  to  this  city,  and  left  it  to  his 
descendants,  many  years  the  unworthy  possessors  of  that  invaluable 
treasure1, 

III.  Chrysa,  which  has  not  been  mentioned  before,  was  near 
Hamaxitusand  noted  for  its  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  The 
Mouse-Apollo.  It  was  the  spot  referred  to  in  the  story  of  the 
Teucri ;  in  which  was  found  the  reason  why  die  image  of  the 
God  had  been  carved  with  a  mouse  beneath  its  foot.  But  Hera- 
elides  of  Ppntus,  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had  related, 
that  mice  abounded  there,  and  were  held  sacred,  and  that,  on  this 
account,  the  image  had  been  made  standing  on  a  mouse.  Strabo* 
who  rejed.s  the  tale  of  the  Teucri,  derives  the  origin  of  the  place. 
from  the  dispersion  of  the  Cilicians ;  some  of  wh&m  had  transferred 
to  it  the,fhrine  of  this  Apollo  from  a  more  antient  Chrysa,  that  of 
Homer,  in  the  territory  of  Adramyttium  \ 

IV.  The  afctient  barrow  of  the  Trojan  king  Ilus,  which  is 
naked  or  has  only  a  pillar  on  it  in  the  Ilias,  now  made  a  different 
appearance.  Theophrastus,  who  was  not  less  eminefht  as  a  natura- 
list than  as  a  Philosopher,  imtances,  to  illustrate  his  position  that 
the  reports  of  the  mycologists  were  evidences  of  the  longevity  of 
certain  kinds  of  Trees,  the  Olive  at  Athens;  the  Palm  at  Belos ; 

'  Strabo,  p.  60S.  a  Strabo,  604,  605,  611* 

the 
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the  wild  Olive,  of  which  the  Crowns  were  made,  atOlympia; 
and  the  Beeches  on  this  barrow  \  What  the  tradition  was  con- 
cerning these  will  be  seen  when  I  have  occasion  to  mention 
them  again. 

V.  Among  the  plains  of  Lectos  was  one,  not  large,  named  Tra- 
gasaeum,  noted  for  a  spontaneous  saltern,  where  the  mineral,  fixed 
by  the  Etesian  winds,  was  in  such  plenty,  that,  it  is  related,  the 
people  of  Troas  could  use  it  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  pleased. 
Lysimachus  imposed  a  duty  on  it,  and  it  then  suddenly  disap- 
peared. He  is  said  to  have  wondered  at  the  circumstance,  and  to 
have  revoked  his  edict  of  taxation  ;  when,  being  free,  the  salt 
began  to  be  found  again  as  before  \ 

VL  Antiochus,  son  and  successor  of  Seleucus  Nicator  the  con- 
queror of  Lysimachus,  engaging  in  an  expedition  against  the  king 
of  Bithynia,  and  his  fleet  stopping  on  the  way  at  Sigeum,  went 
up  to  Ilium  with  his  queen,  who  was  also  his  sister,  his  potentates 
and  retinue.  Of  his  reception  there  we  have  no  account ;  but 
the  people  of  Sig6um  manifested  on  his  arrival  a  disposition  to  pro- 
fane and  servile  adulation  like  that  which  is  the  disgrace  and  re- 
proach of  the  Athenians,  whom  they  resembled  in  their  forms  of 
government.  They  not  only  sent  Ambassadors  to  him  with  con- 
gratulations, but  passed  a  Decree,  which,  after  encomiums  on  his 
conduct,  enacts,  that  public  supplications  should  be  made  for  his 
prosperity  and  that  of  his  consort  to  Minerva  of  Ilium  ;  to  Apollo 

x  L.  iy.  c.14.  11  $rtyos  a  species  of  the  Oak.  .  L.  iv.  c.  9,  10.. 
*  Strabo,  p.  605  j  and  see  Comment,  on  p.  227 ♦ 
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his  leader  (who  was  also  his  reputed  progenitor);  to  Victory, 
and  other  deities ;  the  priestess,  priests,  magistrates  and  officers 
wearing  crowns ;  and  also  for  the  king  and  the  people  of  Sig£um, 
by  all  the  citizens,  commorants,  and  sojourners  there,  who  were, 
required  to  extol  Antiochus  for  his  great  virtue  and  valour ;  pro- 
viding  also  that  his  golden  image  on  horseback  should  be  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sig6um  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble 
-to  be  inscribed,  "  The  Sigeans  have  set  up  king  Antiochus  son  of 
king  Seleucus  for  his  piety  to  the  Tejnple  ;  a  benefactor,  and  the 
saviour  of  the  People ;  this'  honour  to  be  proclaimed  in  jhei 
General  Assembly  and  at  the  Games."  Like  his  father,  Antio- 
chus pretended  or  believed  that  the  Genius  of  Alexander  the  Great 
favoured  him,  when  sleeping,  with  his  adrice ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  is  here  mentioned  as  having  with  him  his  propitious  and  co- 
operating Genius.  He  did  not  wait  for  posthiirtious  deification, 
for  he  had  already  a  priest ;  as  appears  ako  from  the  Decree  \ 

<  Chisftiull,  Antiquitates  Asiatic**,  p.  49. 
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CHAPTER    XIX.  , 

EVENTS  UNDER  KING  ATTALUS. 

I.  The  Troia  invaded  by  king  Philip.— II.  Of  the  Gauls.— III.  Ec- 
movel  cf  the  Gergithdns  by  Attains. 

I.  XxTTALUS,  who  had  risen  into  power  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king  at  Pergamum  \  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  On  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
after  a  treaty  of  peace,  Philip  entered  the  Cheisonesus  of  Thrace, 
and  Eletis  and  Madytos  surrendered  tp  him *.  He  then  besieged 
Abydos,  jvjiere  Attalus  had  a  small  garrison  ;  encompassed  it  with 
an  intrenchraent  on  the  land*-side,  and  planted  piles  cross-ways  to 
complete  the  blockade  next  the  sea.  The  Abydenes  continued  to 
make  a  despmte  defence  even  after  their  wall  was  thrown  down  ; 
and  few  of  them  survived  the  last  attack  *.  He  was  afterwards 
compelled  by  the  Roman  General  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
Sestos  and  Abydos  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions ;  and,,  in 
another  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  agreed  that  Abydos  should  be  de- 
clared a  free  city  4, 

II.  A  body  of  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  Attalus  refusing,  from  su- 
perstition, on  an  eclipse  of   the  moon,  tp  obey  orders,  it  was 

1  Strabo,  p.  624.  *  Livy»  l.jr.  *  Polybius.  4  Livy,  I.32. 
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settled,  that  they  should  return  to  Europe ;  when  he  accompanied 
them  with  his  army  as  far  as  the  Hellespont;  and,  on  his  way 
back,  made  a  kind  visit  to  the  people  of  Ilium  and  Alexandria  \ 
The  Gauls  again  crossed  over  into  Asia,  distressed  the  cities  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  wanting  possession  of  a  strong-hold,  went  up 
into  Ilium,  but  presently  deserted  it,  finding  the  place  would  not 
suit  their  purpose  on  account  of  the  part  without  a  wall.  On 
their  threatening  at  another  time  to  besiege  Ilium,  the  people 
dwelling  round  about  Alexandria  Troas  performed  no  inconside- 
rable exploit,  sending  a  body  of  three  thousand  men  against 
them,  and  compelling  them  to  retire  *. 

III.  Attalus  destroyed  the  city  Gergithes,  and  removed  the. 
'  people,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  hostile  to  his  views, 
from  the  Troas  into  Mysia;  where,  when  Strabo  wrote,  they  con- 
tinued to  inhabit  Gergitha  a  village  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Caicus  \  xhe  Phrygian  goddess  Cybele  was  conveyed  in  a  vessel 
from  Mount  Ida,  and  fifst  introduced  a,t  Rome  while  Attalus 
governed  the  country  \ 

*  Livy,  1.  33.    Polybius,  p.  586.  *  Strabo,  p-.  594,     Polybius,  p.  623. 

Strabo,  p.  616.  *  Ovid,  Fast.  L  iv. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


The  descent  of  the  Romans  from  the  Trojans. 

X  HE  prophesy  in  Homer  concerning  iEneas  and  his  posterity 
and  the  extent  of  their  future  kingdom  was  as  generally  known 
in  the  antient  world  as  the  Ilias.  After  die  iEolians  had  occupied 
the  Troia  no  people  arose  there  to  whoniitcould.be  applied, 
Alexander  and  his  successors  had  no  pretensions  to  ^Eneas  for  a- 
progenitor.  But  in  Italy  the  Romans  were  seen  attaining  to  pre- 
eminence and  spreading  their  conquests  over  and  beyond  the 
country,  which  was  acknowleged  to  have  received  colonies  both 
of  Greeks  and.  Tfojans*  The  descendants  of  the  Asian  settler*  • 
there,,  or  the  ingenious,  and  some  have  stiled  them  lying,  Greeks* 
may  be  reckoned  the  first  Jieralds  of  their  Trojan  ancestry.  Ly-' 
cophron,.  living,  it  is  remarkable,,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  and  more  than  two  centuries  before  Auguftus  Caesar, 
having,  adopted  the  tale  (it  is  supposed  from  some  Greek  poet 
who  had  described  the  voyages  and  wanderings  of  ^Eneas),\made 
his  Cassandra,,  the  inspired  daughter  of  Priam,  to  speak  of,  them 
as  the  people  to  whom  should  be  consigned  the  sceptres  and  mo- 
narchy of  the  earth  and  seax;  a  bold  prediction,  says  Gibbon* 
before  the  eqd  of  the  first  Punic  war*. 

**  Cassandra,  v.  1226,   1286.  2  History,  v.  IV.  p.  337. 
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The  ferocious  citizens  of  "Rome,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Re- 
public, had  not  leisure,  nor  perhaps  were  they  solicitous,  to  trace 
back  their  origin ;  sufficiently  aware  of  its  being  far  from  illus- 
trious. They  became  afterwards  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Italian  towns  which  they  subdued,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  these  were  the  sources  of  their  Trojan  knowlege. 
Fabius  Pictor  their  first  historian  was  posterior  to  Lycophron.  He 
amused  them  with  a  relation  of  the  arrival  of  iEncas  in  the 
country,  as  their  leader ;  and  with  a  suite  of  adventures,  and  of 
*kings,  his  posterity  reaching  down  to  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
fictitious  narrative  met  with  their  ready  assent ;  while  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  their  arms  countenanced  the  opinion  that  they 
were  guided  by  an  over-ruling  Destiny,  and  contributed  to  es- 
tablish the  persuasion  that  in  them,  now  become  the  claimants, 
the  prophesy  which  bestowed  a  widely-extended  empire  on  the 
^Eneadae  was  hastening  to  its  completion. 

On  examining  the  passage  in  Homer,  which  was  the  basis  of 
this  superstructure,  it  was  found,  that,  according  to  the  poet, 
^Eneas  and  his  successors  were  to  reign  not  over  Italians,  but 
Trojans.  Some  persons,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  set  the 
hero  at  liberty  to  ramble  from  home,  substituted  in  the  room  of 
the  word  Trojans,  one  of  greater  latitude,  expressive  of  universal 
empire  *.  But  this  reading,  not  to  offer  any  other  remark  on  it, 
is  contradicted  by  the  hymn  to  Venus.     The  goddess  there  tells 

f  Strabo,  p,  608,  rmtlmtr  for  T/iww. 
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Anchises  that  ^Eneas  will  reign  over  Trojans  ',  and  that  sons  will 
be  born  to  his  sons.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  supposes "  ^Eneas 
and  his  pofterity  to  have  governed  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  while  his 
son  Ascanius  remained  and  was  king  in  the  Troia,  wher6  his 
descendants  ruled  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  but  it  has  been  replied, 
iEneas  then  obtained  no  distinction  above  Antenor,  Capys,  and 
others  who  settled  in  that  country ;  and  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Ilias, 
that  he  should  succeed  Priam,  who  reigned  over  all  the  Trojans 
and  in  the  Trbia.  Dionysius  has  alto  mentioned  colonies  said  to 
have  been  settled  by  him  as  evidences  of  his  voyage.  It  was 
easy  for  the  author  of  his  adventures  to  conduct  him  to  places, 
of  which  the  names  were  favourable  to  the  fiction.  The  .people, 
he  was  sure,  would  be  disposed,  from  a  prevailing  affectation  of  > 
antiquity,  f o  adopt  the  fable  as  true ;  the  priests,  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  their  temples,  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  so  great 
a  hero  had  .visited  and  made  offerings  at  them,  or  had  consulted 
their  oracle ;  and  complaisant  writers,  like  this  historian,  would  not 
be  wanting,  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  narrative.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  jEneas,  leaving  a  colony  in  Italy,  returned  to  the  Troia. 
Eustathius  imagines,  that  Homer  by  the  Trojans  intended  the 
Romans;  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
which  derive  the  Roman  princes  from  jEneas  (a  sure  proof  of 
their  being  a  forgery) ;  or  tliat  he  foresaw  (as  most  poef s  according 
to  the  learned  bishop  are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  ptopliesy)  that 
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the  Romans  were  to  descend  from  him  and  become  masters  of 
the  world. 

The  most  early  instance  I  have  met  widi  of  an  avowal  made 
by  the  Romans  .of  their  consanguinity  with  the  Trojans,  is  con- 
-  nected  with  a  quarrel  between  two  countries  in  Greece '.      The 
Acarnanians,    imploring  their  aid  against  the  vEtoIians,  repre- 
sented that  their  ancestors  did  not  go  to  die  siege  of  Troy ; .  and 
the  Senate  appointed  an  embassy  to  require  the  iEtolians  to  with- 
draw their  garrisons,  and  leave  in  quiet  a  nation,  which  alone  of 
all  the  Greeks,  had  pot  assisted  in  the  war  against  the  people 
from  whom  'the  Romans  were  descended.     So  true  is  it,  says  the 
:acute  Bayle  %  that  on  certain  occasions  policy  does  not  refuse  to 
adopt  the  most  ridiculous  pretences.     Both  the  plea  and  inter- 
ference was  grounded  on  falsehood.     Strabo s  has  shown  from  the 
catalogue. of  the  forces  under  Agamemnon,  that  the  country  of 
Acarnania  is  declared  by  Hojcner  to  have;  supplied  its  quota  for  the 
expedition.     In  their  answer,  tlve  jEtoUans  rejected  with  equal 
.contempt  the  reason  which  was  assigned  by  the  Romans  for  their 
jnsolent  demand,  and  their  pretentions,   though  attested  by  the 
Senate,  to  Trojan   origin.     But  this  rebuff  did  not  make  them 
relinquish  their  claim.      They  .had  motives. sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  persevere  in  it,  to  extend  and  establish  as  much  as  poffibip 
♦the  belief  of  dieir  connection  with  iEneas.     It  was  calculated  to 
promote,  especially  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  .a  persuasion  ,and 

1  Justin,  1.  28,  c.  j.  a.8ce  4carnaniaA  *  V.  318. 
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prejudice  favourable  to  their  views ;  and,  in  particular,  well 
adapted  to  secure  to  their  legions,  when  the  career  of  vi6h>ry 
should  bring  them  to  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  an  unim- 
peded, as  it  would  be  an  expected,  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  a  benevolent  reception  from  the  people  there. 

The  most  early  instance  of  public  attention  bestowed  by  the 
Romans  on  the  Ili6ans  is  found  in  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with 
Philip  King  of  Macedonia,  when  they  were  included  by  name f ; 
more,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  as  a  token  of  regard,  than  a 
proof  of  any  real  tonsetjuence  attaching  to  them. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  ASIA* 

I.  Invasion  of  Europe  by  Antiochus  the  Great* — II.  Arrival  of 
the  Roman  admiral  in  the  Hellespont.  — III.  Antiochus  invaded 
by  the  Remans.— -IV..  Interview  of  the  Romans  and  listens.— ~ 
V.  Regard  of  the  Romans  for  Ilium. 

I.  ANTIOCHUS,  surnamed  die  Great,  a  descendant  of  Seleu- 
*cus  Nicator,  laying  claim  to  all  the  dominions  which  had  be- 
longed to  Lysiinachus,  was  desirous  to  invade  Europe ;  but  three 
cities,    Smyrna,  Alexandria  Troas,    and  Lampsacus,  which   he 

1  Llvy,  U  29#  c.  ia. 
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was  unable  to  get  into  his  hands  by  force  or  by  treaty,  and  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  behind  him  unsubdued,  detained  him 
in  Asia  \  At  length,  having  put  a  garrison  into  Abydos,  and 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  against  Lampsacus,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont  and  laid  siege  to  Madytos ;  which  shut  its  gates  against 
him,  but  on  his  surrounding  the  wall  with  troops  and  menacing 
an  assault,  surrendered ;  as  did  the  remaining  places  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus.  He  then,  before  he  would  loosen  his  ship6  for  the 
voyage,  went  up  to  Ilium  to  sacrifice  to  Minerva  there. 

II.  The  Romans  were  now  at  war  with  Antiochus  * ;  and,  the 
following  year,  their  admiral,  Caius  Livius,  entering  the  Hel- 
lespont with  thirty  ships,  and  with  seven  quadriremes,  which 
had  been  brought  to  him  by  King  Eumenes,  son  and  successor 
of  Attalus,  steered  first  to  the  port  of  the  Achacans,  and  went 
up  to  Ilium :  where,  after  sacrificing  to  Minerva,  he  gave  a  kind 
audience  to  ambassadors  from  the  neighbouring  places,  from 
Eletis,  Dardanus,  and  Rhoet6um ;  all  which  surrendered  to  the 
Romans*.  He  then  sailed  up  the  Hellespont,  where  Abydos, 
which  had  a  royal  garrison,  withstood  him ;  but  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  Sestos, 

III.  The  Roman  army,  under  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  coming 
through  the  Chersonesus  to  the  Hellespont,  found  the  necessarjr 
preparations  for  their  embarkation  already  made  by  Livius  and 
Eumenes.     They  crossed  the  sea  without  opposition  or  tumult; 

1  livy,  1.  35.  f  L.  37*  *  Appian. 
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as  to  a  peaceful  coaft,  the  vessels  steering  some  to  one  place  some 
to  another,  and  encamped  by  the  Hellespont ;  this  being  their 
first  passage  from  Europe  into  Asia.  Scipio  advanced  to  Darda* 
mis;  and  thence  to  Rhoet&im ;  each  city  pouring  forth  its  in* 
habitants  to  meet  him ;  and  then  to  Ilium ;  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded toward  Antiochus,  who  was  at  Sardes,  and  who,  alarmed 
at  his  progress,  offered  terms  of  peace,  and,  in  particular,  the 
cession  of  Alexandria  Troas  and  the  other  cities,  about  which  the 
war  had  its  beginning,  but  they  were  rejected ;  and  a  decisive 
battle  soon  after  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  Mount  Taurus  \ 

IV.  Ilium,  when  Scipio  arrived  there  %  was  only  a  kind  of 
village-city.  So  says  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who,  a  youth,  going 
thither  about  that  time,  saw  it  so  poor  and  neglected  a  place* 
that  the  foofs  of  die  houses  were  without  tiles  on  them  *•  It  was 
a  fortunate,  as  well  as  flattering,  circumstance  for  the  people, 
that,  whether  policy  or  persuasion  was  at  the  bottom,  the  Romans 
were  desirous  to  be  esteemed  a  Trojan  colony.  The  reader  may 
be  amused  with,  perhaps  laugh  at,  the  farcical  account  of  their 
first  interview,  Scipio,  from  his  camp,  which  was  in  the  plain 
under  the  walls  of  Ilium,  went  up  to  the  city  and  to  the  citadel ; 
where  he  sacrificed,    as  many  great  and  illustrious  persons  had 

1  Livy,    I.37,  38.     Polybius,  p.  1130. 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome^fo,  before  Christ  190.  *  Strabo,  p.  594* 
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done  before  him,  to  the  tutelary  goddess.  The  Ilieans,  we  are  told; 
showed  by  the  most  respectful  demeanour  and  expressions,  their  de- 
ference to  the  Romans  descended  from  them,  and  who  exulted  in 
this  their  origin.  They  related  how  iEncas  and  his  officers  left  them 
to  go  in  quest  of  a  country  to  settle  in  ;  and  the  Romans  chal- 
lenged these  for  their,  progenitors*  Their  congratulations  were 
warm  and  mutual ;  and  their  joy  was  likened  to  that  of  parents 
and  children  meeting  after  a  |png  separation.  An  insatiable  de- 
sire to  contemplate  the  household  gods  of  their  ancestors,  the 
places  of  their  nativity,  the  temples  and  images  which  they  had 
frequented  or  worshipped,  possessed  the  Romans;  while  the 
Ili6ans,  who  seem  to  have  well  crammed  the  credulity  of  their 
gaping  guefts,  were  delighted  diat  their  posterity,  already  con* 
querors  of  the  West  and  Africa,  laid  claim  to  Asia  as  the  king- 
dom of  their  forefathers ;  and  affirmed,  that,  to  have  been  ruined 
was  a  desirable  event  for  Troy,  since  it  had  led  to  so  happy  a 
restoration  of  its  consequence  \ 

V.  When  the  victorious  army  returned,  and,  loaded'  with  die 
spoils  of  Asia,  proceeded,  after  passing  the  Hellespont,  by  slow 
marches,  through  die  Chersonesus,  the  chiefs  had  leisure,  as 
many  as  were  ambitious  of  the  honour*  to  piake  out  their  Dardan 
pedigrees;  and  from  this  aeradie  Romans  are  no  longer  regarded 
by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  as  the  offpsring  of  the  rabble  of 

1  Justin,  1*3 1. 
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Romulus,  but  as  having  their  veins  enriched  with  a  large  portion 
of  true  Trojan  blood.  The  mania  infected  alike  the  Senate  and 
the  People,  and  both  became  benefactors  to  Ilium ;  restoring, 
embellishing,  and  conferring  privileges  on  the  city  which  they 
considered  as  the  parent  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER   XXn. 

I.  Of  the  identity  of  Ilium  and  Tray. — II.  Mr.  Bryant  cited. — 
III.  Claim  and  pleas  of  the  Iliians. — IV.  The  origin  of  their 
city. — V.  Of  the  offering  sent  by  the  Locrians  to  their  Minerva. 
— VI.-  Of  their  Palladium. — VII.  Appeal  to  Homer. 

I,  J\  QUESTION  which  was  agitated  about  this  time,  whether 
Ilium  stood  or  not  on  the  site  of  Troy,  seems  to  have  lain  dor- 
mant, or  not  to  have  been  fully  discussed  before.     When.  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  Xerxes  went  up  to  see  the  Pergamum  of  Priam, 
he  ]Q&y  be  supposed  to  distinguifti  the  Homeric  city  from  the 
then  Ilium.     But  another  .historian,  .Hellanjcus  of  Lesbos,   his 
contemporary,  who  has  been  already  mentidned,  had  with "  other 
information   or  more  complaisance,     represented  this  and   the 
Homeric  "city  as  the  same;  land  his  concurrence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  establish  a 
position,  which  numbers  were  disposed  to  receive  as  true,  and 
*:  N  which, 
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which,    from  the  then  insignificance  of  the  place,  not  many 
would  take  the  trouble  to  examine ;  few,  if  any,  to  controvert. 

II.  Mr.  Bryant '  informs  us,  that,  from  regard  to  the  Il&ans, 
Alexander  "  was  resolved  to  rebuild  their  antient  city :  but  they 
could  not  describe  where  it  originally  stood."  I  have  not  met 
with  this  anecdote  in  any  other  author.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  the  subject  had  then  been  under  consideration.  The  stay 
made  by  Alexander  at  Ilium  was  not  sufficient  for  him,  if  he  had 
the  inclination,  to  enter  into  or  to  decide  on  disputes  in -archaeo- 
logy, if  any  then  subsisted.  Engaged  as  he  was  there  in  pre- 
paring for  battle  or  the  pursuit  of  die  enemy,  it  is  more  probable 
that  what  was  told  him  positively  he  heard  hastily,  and  admitted 
without  suspicion  of  mistake. 

III.  The  public  and  avowed  patronage  of  the  conquerors  of 
Antiocljus,  and  the  ambition  of  some  principal  Roman  families 
to  deduce  their  pedigrees  from  Trojan  stems,  was  not  more  cal- 
culated to  excite  jealousy  in  the  neighbours,  than  vanity  in  the 
'people  of  Ilium.  Extraordinary- circumstances  had  concurred 
to  favour  the  opinion,  that  they  inherited  and  inhabited  the  an- 
tient Troy ;  and,  flattered,  as  they  were,  with  the  idea  that  the 
Romans,  as  descended  from  the  same  stock,  were  becoming 
masters  of  the  world,  and.,  possessing  at  the  same  time  solid  ad- 
vantages from  the  connection,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  it  might 
be  expected  that  they  would  endeavour  to  establish  their  local 

Dissert  p.  40,  41,  51. 

importance 
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importance  with*  increase  of  zeal,  solicitous  that  their  claim  of 
being  truly  citizens  of  the  genuine  Troy  should  be  allowed  in  its 
full  extent.  Accordingly,  they  averred  it  was  not  true  that  Troy 
had  entirely  vanished  on  its  capture  by  die  Greeks,  or  had  ever 
been  deserted ;  and,  to  prove  the  identity  of  their  city  with  Troy, 
they  appealed  to  an  antient  custom,  the  sending  of  Virgins  an- 
nually to  their  Minerva  by  the  Locrijms,  which,  they  said,  had 
commenced  a  litde  after  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  and  to  the 
Palladium  or  statue  of  the  goddess  still  in  their  possession  \ 

IV.  Some  curious  and  learned  persons,  offended  at  the  growing 
arrogance  of  the  Ili6aris,  instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  foundation 
of  their  high  pretensions.     In  reply  to  the  assertion  that  their  city 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Homer,  they  cited  Homer*  who  de- 
clares in  the  Hias1,  that  his  Ilium  would  be  destroyed,  and  speaks 
of  the  event  as  accomplished  in  the  Odyssey  \    To  prove  it  had 
disappeared,  they  produced  also  the  testimony  of  later  authors ; 
one,  Lycurgus  the  Athenian,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  teaching  in  an  oration 4  (still  extant)  that  the  over- 
throw of  a  city  is  its  death,  asks,  "  Who  has  not  heard  of  Troy, 
how  that,  after  becoming  the  greatest  of  the  cities  of  its  time  and 
die  principal  of  all  Asia,  it  continues  always  uninhabited,  having 
been  once  subverted  by  the  Greeks  ?"    They  supposed  the  people    , 
who  could  have  restored  it  to  have  regarded  the  site  as  ill-omened  ; 
either  on  account  of  the  calamities  suffered  on  it,  or  of  the  curses 


1  Strata,  p.  600,  601. 

•  r.  448. 

»  %'.  32S. 

4  Against  Lacerates. 

N  2 
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uttered,  according  to  antient  custom,  by  Agamemnon  against 
any  who  should  afterwards  inclose  it  within  a  wall ;  and  therefore 
to  have  left  that  place,  and  to  have  walled  the  othen  "  Before 
then,  continues  Strabo,  Astypalaeensians l,  they  retaining  the 
Rhaet6um,  co-inhabited,  toward. the  Simois,  Poliuirt,  which  is 
now  called  Polisma,  and  which,  being  an  insecure  place,  was 
soon  demolished;  but  the  present  settlement  was  made,  and 
temple  founded,  under  the  Lydians;  and  it  was  not  a  city 
until  a  long  time  after,  but  increased,  as  we  have  said,  by  little 
and  little;  albeit  Hell  an  ic  us,  to  gratify  the  Ili6ans,  as  his  manner 
is,  agrees  in  this,  that  the  present  city  is  the  same  as  Troy :  but, 
as  for  the  country  of  the  non-apparent  city,  the  people  who  had 
Sig6um  and  Rhoeteum  divided  it,  and,  as  happened  to  either, 
that  of  the  other  neighbouring  places ;  and  gave  it  back  on  its 
having  been  re-edified  \"  "  Some,  he  says,  relate,  that  the  city, 
after  having  changed  its  place  several  times,  remained  where  it  is, 
chiefly  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  *.  But  Troy,  which  lay  a  heap 
of  ruins,  was  resorted  to  on  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  for  ma- 
terials to  be  used  in  repairing  the  circumjacent  places,  which  had 
only  been  damaged,  and  in  building,  as  at  Sig6um  and  Achil- 
16um ;  until  they  were  all  removed,  and  no  vestige  of  the .  city 
is  left4." 

1  P.  60 1.  A<rW*x*i«?.  An  island  called  Astypalaea  is  mentioned  p.  488.  Their  city 
was  free  under  the  Romans.  Pliny.  Mr.  Villoison  found  there  inscriptions,  one  con- 
taining a  treaty  made  with  them  by  the  Roman  Republic.     Homer.     Prolegomena,  p.  lt. 

*  Strabo,  p.  602.    See  Comment.  3  P.  593.  4  P.  599. 

V.  The 
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V.  The  story  of  the  violation  of  the  chastity  of  Cassandra, 
daughter  of  Priara,  by  Ajax  Olleus,  in  the  temple  and  in  the 
presence  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  and  of  the  wrath  of  the  goddess 
on  that  account,  though  of  great  antiquity,  is  not,  as  Strabo f 
has  remarked,  founded  on  Homer;  who  represents  the  deity, 
not  as  aiigry  with  the  Locrians  in  particular  for  any  misbehaviour 
of  their  leader,  but  widi  the  Greeks  in  general  as  having  been 
deficient  in  their  respect  to  her  temple. 

The  Locrians,  it  is  related,  suffered  from  the  plague  or  pesti- 
lence, the  outrage  committed  by  their  chief  being  avenged  on 
the  people,  in  ihe  third  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  On  con- 
sulting the  oracle  of  Apollo,  they  received  for  answer,  that  the 
goddess  must  be  appeased  by  their  sending  to  her  annually,  for  a 
certain  time,  two  Locrian  virgins,  to  be  chosen  by  lot;  an3, 
such  was  their  superstition,  that  they  not  only  resolved  then  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,  but  continued  their  obedience  for  a 
term  of  years  hardly  credible. 

It  was  the  business  of  these  devoted  females  to  take  care  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Ilium,  to  keep  it  clean,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  sweep  round  about  the  altar  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
this  they  did  without  their  upper  garment,  with  their  feet  naked 
like  servant-maids,  and  with  their  heads  bare,  even  if  labouring 
under  the  burthen  of  old  age  \ 

1  P.  60.  and  fee  Comment. 

*  PJutarch,  De  Sera  Numinis  Vind.  p.  5*,  edit.  Wyttcnbach. 

Polybiusi 
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Polybius,  who  had  frequently  visited  the  veryantient  colony 
of  Locrians  settled  in  Italy,  of  which  some  mention  has  been 
already  madfe,  declaring,  that  their  customs  and  traditions  were 
more  conformable  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  Aristotle  than 
by  Timaeus,  relates,  as  their  own  information,  that  nobility  of 
ancestry  was  derived  among  them,  not  through  the  males  but 
females ;  of  whom  those  only  were  reputed  noble  who  deduced 
their  origin  from  the  hundred  families  which  were  noble  before 
their  migration,  and  from  which  die  Locrians  who  remained  be- 
hind in  their  country  were  about  to  chuse  by  lot  the  virgins  to 
be  sen%  as  the  Oracle  had  directed,  into  Uium  \ 

The  Ilieans,  retaining  their  old  enmity  to  the  Locrians,  as 
having  made  part  of  the  army  of  Agamemnon,  endeavoured  to 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  goddess, 
by  precluding,  as  much  as  was  in  their  power,  their  access  to  her 
temple ;  way-laying,  and,  it  is  said,  even  killing  the  women,  as 
often  as  they  could,  to  compel  the  Locrians  to  send  other  victims. 

iEneas,  the  very  antient  writer  on  Tactics,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore cited  \  instances,  in  his  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hin- 
dering the  introduction  of  a  thing  into  a  city  by  crafty  manage- 
ment, these  Locrian  females,  "  which,  says  he,  the  people  about 
Ilium,  for  so  long  a  time  and  so  disposed,  have  not  been  able 
with  all  their  study  and  vigilance  to  keep  from  entering ;  but  a 

1  L.  xii.  "  IUas  centum  virgintt."  "  From  which  an  hundred  virgim  were  taken  bjr  lot.** 
Latin  interpreter  and  Hampton's  Polybiaa,  v.  II,  p.  367.    See  Bayle,  Cassandra. 
*P.6j. 

few 
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few  taking  heed  not  to  be  detected,  are  not  detected  in  bringing 
in  many  bodies ;  and  this  same  purpose  has  been  heretofore  ef- 
fected by  some  like  means  V 

The  duration  of  this  expiatory  offering  was,  most  unreasonably, 
extended  by  Apollo  to  a  thousand  years.  iEneas,  who,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  has  mentioned  one  dr  more  transactions  as  late  as 
the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad,  speaks  of  the  usage  as  subsisting 
in  his  time ;  and,  from  various  authors,  it  appears  to  have  been 
continued  for  the  term  prescribed  \  That  an  Oracle  should  have 
ventured  to  impose  such  a  punishment  for  an  offence  so  circum- 
stanced may  seem  incredible.  That  a  people  so  distant  from 
Ilium  should  have  obeyed  it  at  all,  much  more  that  they,  should 
have  persevered  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  observance  of  such 
an  ordinance,  may,  especially  in  persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  power  of  superstition,  excite  wonder.  But, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  be  deemed,  the  custom,  if  not  its  occa- 
sion, was  incontrovertible;  and  the  opponents  of  the  Ili6ans, 
in  this  article,  had  no  other  resource  but  to  detract  from  its  high 
antiquity,  by  affirming  that  it  began  when  the  Persians  were 
masters  of  the  country  J. 

VI.  Fable  had  ascribed  a  divine  origin  to  the  Palladium  of 
Troy.  Ilus,  it  is  related,  was  directed  by  an  Oracle  to  follow  a 
pied  heifer,  and  to  build  his  city  where  she  rested;  and, 
this  happening  on   a   hill  called  that  of  the  Phrygian  At£,  he 


1  V.  II.  p.  1704:.  *  Sec  Casaubon  on  iEneas.    Bayleln  Ca&sandr*. 

prayed 


*  Strabo,  p  601.    9W 
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prayed  to  Jupiter  to  grant  him  a'  farther  sign  ;  and,  in  the  morn- 
ing, found  this  famous  image  of  Pallas  or  Minerva  lying  before 
his  tent  \ 

The  Palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  property 
which  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Homer,  and  which,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  was  said  to  have  been  revealed  by  Helenui 
to  the  Greeks*  It  was  the  sure  guardian  of  the  city  and  people* 
According  to  Ovid  *,  the  place  which  should  possess  this  treasure 
was  rendered  impregnable  by  it,  and  could  not  be  destroyed  even 
by  any  one  of  the  Gods,  if  angry ;  on  its  descent  from  heaven* 
Apollo  of  Thymbra  was  consulted,  and,  from  the  obscurity  of 
his  thick  grove  answered,  not  in  a  counterfeit  voice, 

JEtheream  serrate  deam,  seirabitis  urbem  ; 
Imperium  secum  transferet  ilia  loci. 

The  Palladium  of  the  Ui6ans,  which  was  said  to  have  turned 
the  eyes  aside  when  Cassandra  was  violated  in  its  presence  by 
Ajax  Oileus s,  has  been  described 4,  as  a  wooden  statue  three  cu- 
bits high,  striding  with  the  feet  (an  argument  that  it  was  not  of 
the  most  early  sculpture) ;  and  as  having  in  the  right  hand  an 
uplifted  javelin,  in  the  left  a  spindle  or  distaff.  With  these 
attributes  the  goddess  is  seen  on  medals  of  Ilium  as  in  motion  or 
marching,  and  with  the  calathus  or  basket  (the  prototype  of  a 
species  of  turban  still  in  use)  on  her  head. 

1  Apollodorus,  1.  j,  p.  207,  by  Gale;  *  Fast.  L  vu  v.  427. 

*  Strabo,  p.  264.  +  By  Apdlodanu* 

I  It 
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It  was  objected  to  this  Palladium,   that  it  did  not,  like  that 
t>f  Rome,  and  some  other  places,  represent  the  goddess  sitting 
but  standing;  a  posture  which  did  not  accord  with  Homer,  who 
has  signified x  that  the  Trojan  Minerva  was  sitting ;  for  Hector, 
when  he  orders  a  procession  of  matrons  to  be  made  to  her  temple 
in  the  citadel,  directs  the  propitiatory  offering,  a  rich  robe/  to  be 
laid  on  he?'  knees;  whereas  it  was  usual  to  place  the  'gift  on  the 
altar,  when  the  deity  was  not  in  an  attitude  to  receive  it.     This 
1  argument  was  more  difficult  to  confute,  than  to  elude ;  which 
was  attempted  by  perverting  the  words  from  their  natural,  obvious, 
and  common  signification*.      It  was  further  urged,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Homer  3,  the  Palladium  of  Troy  was  carried  off  by 
Diomed  and  Ulys9es;  and  it  was  repHed,  that  they  conveyed 
away  an  image  which  had  been  substituted  in  its  place;  and 
that  the  true  Palladium,  which  bad  been  hidden  for  security  soon 
alter  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  had  never  been  removed, 
except  only  to  Palaescepsis  by  jEneas,  who,  after  saving  it  from 
the  flames,  had  restored  it  to  Ilium  \ 

VII.  It  has  been  said  of  Homer,  that  "  in  his  Ilias  he  paints 
and  describes  as  one  who  knew  every  spot  of  ground  ;"  and  that, 
4t  after  reading  him,  we  seem  to  be*  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
face  of  the  country  about  Troy,  as  if  we  had  been  there  \" 
And  indeed,  supposing  him  to  record  a  real  transaction,  he  had 

1  Bias,  {'.  92.  *  See  Strabo,  p.  600,  and  Comment. 

*  *  *  Bcattie's  Essays.     Elogmm  on  Homer. 

O  no 
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no  occasion,  nor  could  he  venture,  to  create  an  imaginary  land- 
scape.    He  had  only  to  preserve  the  existing  connection  between 
the  story  and  the  spot,  which  happily  furnished  him  with  durable 
characteristics.     But  if  the  Poet  has  merited  the  encomiums  be* 
stowed  on  him,  if  while  he  precedes  all  other  profane  writers  in 
antiquity,  he  is  surpassed  by  none  of  tbem  in  local  accuracy  and, 
precision,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  question  concerning  Ilium  would 
best  be  decided  by  examining  whether  its  site  corresponded  with 
that  of  Troy  as  described  by  him.     The  appeal  was  accordingly 
made  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of  the  Ili£an 
claim,  Hestiaca  a  learned  lady  and  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis;  who,  as  inhabitants  of  cities  distant 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  scene  of  die  Ilia*,  could  compare  the 
poem  with  the  spot  at  their  leisure*  and.  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion or  danger. 

Hestiasa  was  author  of  an  Inquiry,  entitled  "  Whether  the 
War  of.  Troy  was  carried  on  about  the  city  dmt  now  is,  and 
whether  the  Poet  calls  the  plain  before  this  city  and  the  sea, 
Trojan  l"  This  Dissertation  has  perished,  hut  is  cited  by  Deme- 
trius ;  the  subBtance  of  whose  work,  called  The  Trojan  Field  \ 
has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo  *.  Thei*  researches* 
especially  those  of  Demetrius,  while  they  illustrated  the  mutual 
agreement  and  harmony,  which  had  subsisted  between  the  country. 
and  Homer,  furnished  critcrions  for  the   decision  of  the  contro- 

*  Tjwoc  Aft*,  2  P.  598. 

versy 
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versy  more  sure  than  either  the  custom  of  sending  the  Locrian 
virgins  to  Ilium,  or  the  boasted  possession  of  the  Palladium. 
But,  as  a  detail  of  the  particulars  here  would  require  a  much 
longer  digression  than  suits  with  our  present  purpose,  I ,  shall 
now  resume  and  continue  our  history;  after  mention  only  of  the 
hardihood  of  M.  Chevilier,  who  insists,  and  he  has  been  abetted 
by  classical  scholars  eminent  in  reputation,  that  Demetrius  has, 
in  his  topography,  mistaken  the  river  Simois  for  the  Scamandcr. 
Reader,  believe  it  not ! 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

OF  THE  TROIA  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

I.  Allotment  of  the  country  by  the  Decemvirs. — II.  Interposition  of 
the  Ilicans  in  behalf  of  the  Lycians. — III.  Sibylline  verses  en- 
quired for  at  Ilium. — IV.  Minerva  of  Ilium  a?id  Venus  of 
Alexandria  allies  of  the  Romans.  — V.  Treatment  of  Ilium  by 
Fimbria. — VI.  And  by  Sylla. — VII,  Condition  of  the  Tenedians. 

1.  X  HE  settlement  of  the  conquered  countries  was  consigned 
by  the  Romans,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  to 
ten  persons,  called,  from  their  number,  Decemvirs ' ;  one  of 
whom,  the  famous  Titus  Quintus  Flaminius,  was  stiled  iEneades, 

*  Lirjr,  L  38,  39. 

0  2  and 
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and  the  great  leader  of  the  iEneadse  in  the  inscription  of  his  offer- 
ings to  Apollo  at  Delphi  \     These  commissioners  bestowfcd  im- 
munity on  the  Ilieans,  and  granted  them  Rhcet^um  and  Gergi- 
thum,  it  is  related,  not  so  much  on  accoupt  of  any  recent  merits- - 
of  the  people,  as  from  a  remembrance  of  their  connection  with  . 
the  origin  of  the  Romans.     From  the  saipe  consideration  they 
made  Dardanus  a  free  city.     The  remainder  of  the  Troia  and  the 
Chcrsoncsus  of  Thrace  was  given  to  their  ally .  king  Eumenes ; 
but  came  afterwards,  with  his  other  dominions,  into  the.  posses- 
sion of  the  Romans  as  a  bequest ;  according  to  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  will  of  one  of  his  successors.     He  assisted  them 
in  their  war  with  Perseus  son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  whose 
fleet  was  sometime  stationed  at  Sig£um  \ 

II,  The  Ilieans  were  not  tardy  in  assuming  importance  with 
their  descendants.  The  Rhodians  had  by  an  embassy  requested 
the  Decemvirs  to  grant  them  Lycia  as  a  recompense  for  their 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Roman  people  \  The  Ui£ans,  01* 
ihe  other  hand,  sent  two  deputies4  to  pray,  by  their  mutual  ties 
of  relationship,  that  the  Lycians  might  be  pardoned  their  offences ; 
and,  it  is  likely,  urged,  that  under  Sarpedon  they  had  been  among 
the  principal  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  The  Decemvirs,  after  hearings 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  both  parties,  by  not  inflicting  any  punish- 
ment on  the  Lycians,  but  only  giving  them  to  the  Rhodians. 

*  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Flaminius.  *  Livy,  1.  44. 

*  Polybiui,  p.  1 1 77.  '  4  Hipparchus  and.Satyrui. 

5  The 
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The  Ili&ms  then  boasted  of  their  having  appeased  the  resentment 
of  the  Romans,  and  told  the  Lycians,  going  about  to  their  cities, 
that  they  had  obtained  their  freedom  ;  which  was  contradicted  by 
the  Ambassadors,  Neither  the  Lycians.  nor  Rhodians  were  con- 
tented, and  both  people  applied  tQ  the  Senate  for  its  decision. 
The  Lycians  finally  were  not  benefited  to  the  extent  of  their 
wishes  by  the  interposition  of  the  Ilieans,  though  it 'appears  to* 
have  been  of  service  to  them. 

III.  The  Capitol  at  Rome  having  been  consumed  by  lire  in  the 
Consulship  of  Lucius  Scipio,  Ilium  was,  on  account  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  people,  one  of  the  cities,  where  it  was  ordered  by 
the  Senate,  that  inquiry  fhould  be  made  for  Sibylline  verses ;  to* 
replace  the  Sacred  Books,  which  had  perished  in  the  flames «. 
The  priests  of  Minerva  of  Ilium  and  the  rulers  were  for  more  de- 
ficient in  genius  and  subtlety  than  I  suppose,  if  the  Roman  depu- 
ties were  permitted  to  leave  them  empty-handed. 

IV.  Minetva  of  Ilium  and  Venus  of  Alexandria  would 
have  misbehaved  exceedingly,  it*,  after  the  loving  interview 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Uilans,  they  had  not  taken  their 
part  against  Mithridatcs.  The  former  Goddess  interposed  iiv 
favour  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Cyzicus.  A  tempest  happened 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  aflaiiants.  The  same  night*  she  ap* 
peared,  it  was  affirmed,  to  several  persons  at  Ilium,  in  a  dream; 
all  covered  with  sweat,  and  told  them,  she  was  just  arrived  from 

5  Tacitus,    Hist.  K  3.  Annal.  1.  6.  . 

the 
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the  relief  of  that  eity.  A  pillar  was  afterwards  shown  by  the 
people  of  Ilium  with  an  inscription  recording  this  miracle l. 
Lucullus,  after  the  siege  had  been  raised,  being  at  Alexandria, 
was  lodged  there  in  the  temple  of  Venus-  The  Goddess,  pleased, 
it  should  seem,  with  such  an  inmate,  appeared,  also  in  a  dream, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Why  sleepest  thou,  generous  Lion,  when  the 
fawns  are  near  ?"  He  summoned  some  friends  to  hear,  the  relation 
of  his  vision,  and,  almost  before  he  had  finished,  messengers 
arrived  from  Ilium  to  inform  him  that  thirteen  gallics  belonging  {o 
Mithridatcs  were  seen  passing  the  Port  of  the  Achseans  and  steer- 
ing for  Lemnos  \  These  were  all  taken  by  Lucullus,  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  roused  by  the  friendly  God- 
dess, 

V,  When  Fimbria,  having  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Roman  army  by  mutiny  and  the  murder  of  the  Consul  Valerius 
Flaccus,  approached  Ilium  s,  the  people  regarding  him  as  a  robber 
not  to  be  admitted  into  the  city,  applied  for  assistance  to  Sylla ; 
who,  promising  to  come  speedily  in  person,  directed  them  in  the 
mean  time  to  declare  that  they  had  surrendered  to  him.  Fimbria, 
on  hearing  this,  commended  them,  as  already  friends  of  the 
Romans ;  and  required,  being  a  Roman,  to  be  received  by  them ; 
not  without  some  irony  on  the  relationship  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Ili£ans.  For  their  refusal,  he  took,  when  he  did  enter  the 
city,  severe  vengeance ;  killing  all  he  met ;  setting  it  every  where 

1  Plutarch  in  Lucullus.  *  Appiao  in  Bello  Mithrid.  §  223. 

3  Strabo,  p.  594.  See  Comment. 

on 
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on. fire;  maiming  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Sylla ;  not 
sparing  things  sacred,  or  the  supplicants  of  Minerva,  but  burning 
them  all  with  her  temple.  He  overthrew  even  the*  walls ;  and, 
going  about  on  the  morrow,  examined  whether  any  part  of  the 
city  was  left  standing;  but,  having  suffered  worse,  says  my 
Author1,  who  perhaps  exaggerates,  from  one  akin  than  from. 
Agamemnon,  it  had  perished,  and  was  an  area  covered  with 
ruins.  Nothing  of  it,  not  a  temple  or  image,  remained.  u  But, 
continues  Appian,  the  shrine  of  the  Minerva*,  which  they  call 
the  Palladium  and  account  heaven-descended,  some  think,  was 
found  uninjured,  beneath  the  fallen  walls  of  the  edifice,  being 
sheltered  by  them ;  •  if  indeed  Diomed  and  Ulys6f  srdid  net  remove 
it  out  of  Ilium  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;"  and  another 
author3  relates,  what  is  still  less  likely  to  be  credited,  that  the 
temple  of  Minerva  itgelf  stood  entire,  untouched  by  the  sur- 
rounding frames.  Such,  says  the  former,  was  the  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  Ilium  at  the  end  of  the  Olympiad  one  hundred 
seventy  thr^e ;  and,  as  some  reckoned,  one  thousand  and  fifty 
years  after  Agamemnon.  Fimbria  boasted,  that  in  eleven  days 
he  had  forcibly  got  possession  by  siege  of  a  place,  which  that 
general  with  a  thousand  vessels  and  all  Greece  at  his  command 
had  hardly  been  able  to  reduce  in  {eo  years ;  and  an  Il&an  replied 
or  remarked,  it  was  because  they  had  then  no  Hector  to  fight 
for  them  \ 

1  Appian,  Var.  Hist.  §  205.    And,  In  BeJlo  Mil  h  rid. 

a  im  A0«y«s  I)©*.  *  See  Julius  Obsequens,  c.  116.  4  Strabo,  p.  594. 
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VI.  Sylla,  who  soon  afterwards  held  an  interview  with  Mhhri- 
t  dates  at  Dardanus,  consoled  the  Ili£ans,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 

war,  by  restoring  many  of  .their  shattered  buildings ;  and,  when 
he  settled  the  province  of  Asia,  in  recompense  of  their  fighting 
on  his  side,  or  of  their  sufferings  for  their  good  will  toward  him, 
Jie  left  them  free,  and  enrolled  them  friends  of  the  Roman 
people  \  It  was  he  who  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Ilium  the 
spectacle  of  boy6  exercising  in  troops  on  horseback  called  the 
Trojan  game  or  course  \ 

VII.  The  Tenedians  were  at  this  time  rich,  as  appears  from 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  them  in  a  cause  con- 
cerning their  immunities,  which,  says  Bayle*,  was  determined 
with  too  much  rigour  against  them.  It  is  related  by  an  historian 
of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  had  made  a  decree  forbidding  the 
merttion  of  Achilles  within  the  sacred  portion  of  Teiwcs  their 
founder,  whose  worship  there  had  been  transmitted  down  to  a  - 
time  not  then  remote 4.  It  probably  ceased  on  die  removal  of  his 
beautiful  image,  wliich,  Cicero  informs  us,  the  people  accom- 
panied to  the  sea-side  with  loud  groans,  as  it  was  carrying  away  to 
be  transported  to  Rome  by  Verres. 

1  Appian,  §211.  *  Suetonius.  *  InTenedos. 

4  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  v*  c.  4.    See  also  Pausaniaa. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE   JULIAN  FAMILY., 

I.  Of  Ilium  under  Julius  Casar. — II.  Augustus*/! *<esar. — III.  77- 
beritis  Casar. — IV.  Tiberius  Claudius  Casar. — V.  NeroCtesar, 
— VI.  End  of  the  Julian  family* — VII.  Decline  of  Ilium. — 
VIII.  The  Claim  of  the  Romans  to  Trojan  descent  continued. 

JL  HE  peculiar  fortune  of  tfielli6ans  reserved  for  them,  an 
insignificant  people,  the  power  of  vaunting,  not '  only  that  their 
city  was  the  mother  of  Rome,  but,  as  their  supreme  glory,  that 
they  had  furnished  the  parent-stock  of  the  imperial  despots,  who 
governed  both  it  and  the  subject  world. 

The  Romans  claiming  jEneas  for  their  founder,  some  conside- 
rable families  had  the  vanity,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to  trace 
their  descent  from  the  reputed  companions  of  his  voyage*  It 
may  well  be  imagined,  that  they  had  in  general  very  little,  if 
any,  ground  for  their  pretensions.  Some  conformity  or  resem-  . 
blance  of  name  seems  to  have  sufficed  ;  and  the  pedigree,  being 
once  promulged,  was  not  controverted  ;  each  person  desiring  only  . 
the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  own  fancied  ancestry.  Bqt  Asca- 
nius,  son  <?f  ^Eneais,  seems  to  have  been  called  also  lulus,  for  the 

P  express 
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4  express  purpose  of  furnishing  one  family,  on  its  rising  into  dis- 
tinction, with  a  brilliant  progenitor ;  for  the  name  Ascanius  only 
is  found  in  the  Greek  authors  anterior  to  the  Roman  historians. 
.  lulus,  son  of  jEneas,  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  into 
the  pedigree  of  the  Julians  with  the  surname  of  Caesar,  (a  family- 
one  while  of  mean  condition  at  Aricia,  a  little  town  near  Rome) 
about  the  time  when  the  Romans  began  to  emerge  from  barba- 
rism ;  and  this  lineage,  being  recorded  by  their  early  writers,  was 
afterwards  generally  allowed.  But,  though  the  origin  of  Julius 
Caesar  from  the  goddess  Venus  and  Anchises  the  father  of  JEneas 
was  admitted,  the  idea  that  he  was  of  a  race  predestined  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  the  Universe  was  probably  suggested  by  the  exalted 
station  to  which  his  ambition  attained,  and  was  propagated  and 
more  fully  established  under  the  influence  of  the  success  and 
policy  of  his  crafty  nephew  and  adopted  son*  Augustus. 

If  the  Roman  people  be  accused  of  foolish  credulity  in  the 
article  of  their  heaven-descended  emperors,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  tale  was  connected  with  that  of  the  arrival  of 
/Eneas  in  Italy,  which  had  the  sanction  of  die  unanimous  assent 
of  their  own  historians ;  while*  that  the  prophesy  concerning  his 
posterity  had  been  rightly  applied,  was  attested  as  it  were  by  the 
most  extraordinary  events,  by  the  transcendent  fortune  of  the 
Julian  line*  and  by  the  widely  spred  dominion  which  came  into 
its  possession. 

I.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  IIi£ans,  not  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  the  ancestry  of  Julius  Caesar,  sided,  in  the  civil 

war* 
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ww>  with  his  competitor  Porapcy.  Either  they  did  not  then 
regard  the  Julian  race  9$  that  prophesied  of  in  Homer,  or  they 
misinterpreted  and  were  qiisled  by  ontens,  id  which  they  were 
great  dealers  \ 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  conqueror,  pursuing  his  rival 
info  Asia,  went  to  Ilium ;  full*  we  are  told,  of  admiration  of  the 
antient  renown  of  the  place,  and  desirous  to  behold  the  spot 
from  which  he  derived  his  origin.  His  reception  there  must  have 
pleased  him,  as  be  overlooked  the  recent  default  of  the  people ; 
and  fratn  magnanimity,  partiality,  or  policy,  not  only  forgave 
their  offence,  but  proved  much  kinder  to  them  even  than 
SyHa 2 ;  adding  to  their  territory*  -and  letting  them  retain  their 
liberty*  and.  their  immunity  from  public  offices.  It  was 
firefly  reported,  after  his  death,  that  he  was  about,  if  lie  had 
lived*  to  remove  to  Ilium  or  Alexandria;  carrying  away  with  him 
the  riches  of  the  empire,  leaving  Italy  exhausted  of  men  by 

*  Hiacae<quoque  signa  manus,  perituraque  castr*  ,  " 

Ominibus  petierc  suis  :  nee  fabula  Trojae 
Continuity  Phrygiique  ferens  se  Cesar  Inli. 

Lucan.  Ptanaha,  X.  3,  w.  *iu 
JFrota  Dim  too  iltainen'd  ensigns  move, 
Again  ordaine4  their  foriner  fate  to  prove ; 
Their  arms  they  range  on  Pompey's  hapless  side, 
Nor  sought  a  chief  to  Dardan  kings  alHed : 
Tho*  tales  of  Troy  proud  Caesar'*  lineage  grace, 
With  great  iEneas  and  the  Julian  rare,  j     Ikiv^    - 

*  Strata,  p.  504.    See  Comment. 

P  2  levies, 
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levies,  and  Rome  to  be  governed  by  his  adherents  \  •  This  was 
perhaps  a  tale  devised  to  promote  or  accelerate  the  conspiracy 
which  destroyed  him ;  or,  to  render  his  memory  odious  to  the 
people ;  if  he  was  not  radier  indeed  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  really  descended  from  jEneas ;  and  did  not  mean  more 
completely  to  verify  the  prophesy  in  Homer,  by  actually  reigning 
in  the  Troia. 

II.  Augustus,  ridiculously  vain  of  his  Trojan  ancestors,  caused 
them  all  to  be  represented  on  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger, 
which  he  erected  at  Rome  \  To  please  him  and  the  Romans, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnessus  sullied  the  dignity  and  purity  of  his- 
tory by  labouring  to  prove-  the  arrival  of  jEneas  in  Italy.  The 
same  track  of  adulation  was  pursued  by  the  poets.  Horace  has 
frequent  allusions  to  his  Dardan  origin.  Ovid,  in  the  Metamor- 
phoses, hoped  to  obtain  his  favour  by  settling  JEnezs,  after  much 
wandering,  in  Italy ;  and  deducing  the  Julian  family  from  his 
son  Iiilus.  Virgil,  besides  introducing  this  pedigree  in  the 
Georgics,  has  made  it  the  ground-work  of  the  iEneis.  It  is 
amusing  to  note  the  difficulties  he  struggles  with  in  suiting  to  his 
design  a  story  presenting  so  many  obstacles  and  improbabilities,  to 
be  encountered  and  overcome.  He  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the 
tale,  and  amply  confutes,  while  he  beautifully  embellishes  it. 
The  reflecting  reader  wonders  that  he  is  able  at  all  to  convert  the 


*  Suetonius,  Caesar,  c.  79.    GjOius,  p.  a$>  c.  3. 
%  See  Ovid,  Fast  1.  v.  565, 
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Trojans  into  Romans,  and  finally  to  establish  his  hero  as  the  pro* 
genitor  of  Augustus  in  Italy. 

It  is  the  remark  of  a  classical  traveller,  Mr.  Chtsshull  \  that 
Virgil,  who  is  known  not  to  have  extended  his  foreign  tour  so  for, 
was  unacquainted  wjrth  the  geography  of  Troy.  But  Ovid  had 
visited  Ilium,  and  seen  the  temple  there,  which  he  allows  to  be 
that  of  the  Trojan  Minerva ;  and  the  Palladium,  but  this  he 
denies  to  be  the  original  heavenly  image,  which,  whether  carrie^ 
off  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  by  jEneas,  or  any  one  else,  he  af-> 
firms  to  be  assuredly  that  at  Rome  2.  Macer,  his  tutor  and  the 
companion  of  his  travels,  was  perhaps,  as  we  have  before  noted, 
the  hitherto  unascertained  author  of  The  Sequel  of  the  Was. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  wasSn  danger ».  of  being  drowned 
in  thfc  Scamander  in  the  year  of  Rome  seven  hundred  thirty 
eight ;  and  so  angry,  on  the  occasion,  was  or  pretended  to  be 
her  husband  Agrippa,  that  he  punished  the  Ilieans  by  fining 
them  an  hundred  thousand  drachms  for  having  omitted  to 
furnish  her  with  guides,  though  she  arrived  without  previous 
notice.  If  he  had  any  other  motive  than  .to  please  his  father-in- 
law  by  a  show  of  attention  to  his  wife,  some,  perhaps  imaginary, 
failure  of  respect  in  the  Ili&ins,  or  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  defection  from  the  Julian  interest,  might  be  the  latent 

»  Travels,  p,  63. 

*  Cora  videre  fuit ;  vidi  templumque  Jocumque  j  ' 

Hoc  supercst  ilU,  Fallada  Roma  tenet.  Fastorum,    1.  vi.  v.  424, 

Compare  his  account  of  the  Palladium  with  Qt.  Calaber,  Paralipom.  1.  x.  v.  $$£%. 
>  Sec  Bajde  in  Scamanfcr.    Note  [F]. 
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cause  of  the  severity,  for  which  a  pretext  was  found  in  the  be- 
haviour of  their  river  to  this  most  infamous  female,  i  descendant 
forsooth  of  pious  JSneas. 

Augustus  h  said  to  have  had  under  consideration  the  rebuilding 
of  Troy  on  the  antient  site,  Horace  in  a  dissuasory  Ode  *  intro- 
duces Juno  declaring  that  she  wotrfd  not  disturb  the  prosperity  of 
the  exiled  Trojans,  while  the  sea  should  continue  to  roll  between 
Home  and  IKum ;  the  herds  to  insult,  and  wild  beasts  to  conceal 
their  young  about  the  place  of  the  ftmeral  pile  of  Priam  or  of 
ftuis ;  and  they  abstain  from  attempting,  what  she  was  determined 
not  to  suffer,  the  restoration  of  Troy,  the  city  which  had  belonged 
to  their  ancestors. 

The  Trojan  Game  or  Course  is*  described  by  Virgil  \  It  was 
among  the  spectacles  provided  by  Julius  Caesar  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  public  at  Rome,  two  years  before  his  fall 3 ;  and  was 
very  frequently  exhibited  under  Augustus;  who>  we  are  told4, 
regarded  it  as  antient,  seemly,  and  of  use  in  displaying  the  genius 
of  the  young  nobiKty.  It  was  moreover  calculated  to  gratify 
family  pride,  and  especially  imperial  vanity,  by  its  connection 
with  Troy  and  with  lulus,  by  whom,  they  now  said,  it  was  first 
of  all  imported  into  Italy.  It  served  the  great  political  purpose  of 
.presenting  a  young  heir  of  the  empire  with  advantage  to  the 

general  view  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  Circus,  ami  of  ac- 

•         » 

*  L.  III.  3.  *  See  JEncis,  tv.  3  Suetonius  in  bis  life. 

*  Suetonius  in  his  Lite. 

customing 
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customing  the  rising  generation  early  to  respect  and  obey  the 
future  despot  in  the  person  of  the  principal  leader  of  their  troop. 
Tiberius,  who  succeeded  Augustas,  had  headed  the  greater 
boys*  in  the  Trojan  Course, 

II.  Germanicus,  son  of  Tiberius,  was  desirous  of  being  ac- 
tpiainted  with  places  of  antiquity  and  renown.  He  visited  Ilium, 
land  there  contemplated  whatever  had  been  made  venerable  by 
vicissitude  of  fortune  and  the  origin  of  the  Romans*.  A  Greek 
epigram  On  the  barrow  of  Hector,  containing  an  address,  to  the 
hero,  has  been  ascribed  to  him  with  much  greater  probability  than 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

The  funeral  of  Drusus,  *on  of  Tiberius,  who  died  of  "poison 
administered  by  Sejanus,  was  remarkable  for  the  ostentatious 
parade  of  images  representing  the  Julian  femily.  JJEncas  was 
followed  by  all  the  kings  of  Alba,  by  the  founders  of  Rome, 
♦he  Sabine  nobHky,  and  a  very  great  number  more  of  effigies, 
in  long  procession  *.  The  Hi6ans,  on  this  occasion,  sent  Ambas- 
sadors to  Rome ;  but  the  concern  of  Tiberius,  who  was  without 
-  natural  affection,  had  ended  before  their  arrival.  He  laughed  at 
•their  errand,  but  gave  them  audience,  and  in  reply  to  theip  address, 
said  that  he,  in  return,  condoled  with  the  lli&ins  on  the  loss  of 
their  excellent  feUow-towUsman  Hector*. 

1  Suetonius  in  his  Life.  *  Tacitus,  Annal.  1.  a,  c.  54. 

*  Tacitus,  AnnaL  L  4,  c.  9.  ♦  Suetonius  in  his  Life. 

Eleven 
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Eleven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  possessing  a  temple, 
which  the  Community  of  Asia  had  decreed  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  god  Tiberius.  This  human  deity  was  frequently  present,  and 
for  several"  days  attentively  listened  in  person  to  the  pleadings  of 
the  ambassadors  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  before  the  Roman 
Senate  ;  to  which  the  question,  as  one  of  mighty  importance,  was 
referred  l.  What  an  employment  for  that  once  august  assembly  ! 
The  Ilicans  urged  that  their  city  was  the  parent  of  Rome ;  but, 
being  strong  only  in  the  glory  of  antiquity,  were  set  aside,  widi 
other  competitors,  as  unequal  to  the  burthen  of  the  edifice. 

IV.  Claudius  Caesar,  besides  chariot-races  and  other  diversions, 
entertained  the  people  of  Rome  with  The  Trojan  Course ;  which 
had  also  been  frequently  exhibited  by  his  predecessor  Caligula. 
The  leaders  were  his  son  Britannlcus,  and  Lucius  Domitius ;  the 
latter,  a  noble  youth  who  had  constantly  appeared  in  this  pastime 
even  while  of  a  tender  -age,  before  mature  boyhood,  and  had 
always  been  well  received,  but  was  now  so  much  applauded  by 
the  assembly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  sitting  in  the  Circus, 
that  their  favour  was  regarded  as  a  sure  presage  of  his  future 
greatness.  He  was  soon  after  adopted  by  Claudius,  and  surnamed 
Nero\ 

A  body  of  cavalry,  in  the  army  of  this  Emperor,  composed  of 
Dardani,  a  people  of  Moesia,  was  incited  to  a  signal  display  of 

:     1  .   a  .  *    .'.'   ':• 

f  Tacitus,  Annal.  1.IV.  c.  £5.  '  '' 

*  Suetonius  in  Claudius",  c.  21.    Nero,  c.  Tr    Tacitus,  Annal.  1.  11.  c  u 

.  valour 
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valour  by  his  appearing  to  boast  of  his  origin  as  from  them; 
though  others  said  that  he  was  a  Dardanian  from  the  Ilium  of  the 
Trojans  (so  described  to  distinguish  it  from  an  Ilium,  more  known 
for  the  name  than  as  a  town  \  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia),  and 
even  a  descendant  of  their  king  Dardanus  ' ;  and  as  such,  it  may 
be  presumed,  he  was  complimented,  when  he  sat  as  Consul  in 
the  forum  at  Rome  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  Nero. 

V.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Nero,  that  he  might  shine  early 
as  an  advocate  and  scholar,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  had  un- 
dertaken two  causes,  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  oratory  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  language.  Ho 
spoke  in  Greek  in  behalf  of  the  Hi6ans ;  who,  to  furnish  the  boy 
with  an  easy  theme  for  his  declamation,  had  probably  been  in- 
structed to  solicit,  on  this  occasion,  some  new  favour  or  some 
extension  of  their  privileges.  After  recounting  with  eloquence 
the  Trojan  origin  of*the  Roman  people,  the  descent  of  the  Julian 
family  from  ^Eneas,  and  other  antient  matters  bordering,  says 
the  historian  ?,  on  fable,  he  requested  for  his  clients,  and  doubtless 
it  was  pre-determined  that  he  should  not  be  refused,  an  exemption 
from  every  kind  of  public  impost.  It  was  then,  I  suppose,  that 
a  Greek  Epistle  of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  a  palpable 
forgery  it  should  seem,  was  read,  promising  to  King  Seleucus 

their  friendship  and  alliance  on  condition  that  he  would  preserve 

» 

1  Livj,  1.  31.  *  Trcbellius  Pollio>  in  Claudius,  p.  814. 

1  Tacitus,  Anna!,  l.'xn.  c.  58.    See  note. 

Q  to 
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to  these  their  kinsmen  the  like  immunity ;  and  that  Claudius  re- 
,  mittcd  their  tribute  to  the  Ilieans  for  ever  as  authors  of  the  Roman 
race  \ 

Nero,  having,  while  a  youth,  sailed  from  Scyros  to  Rome,  is 
contrasted  in  a  complimentary  Greek  epigram  with  Neoptolemus 
the  son  of  Achilles,  who  went  from  that  islahd  to  Troy.  After 
he  was  Emperor,  he  set  fire  fo  Rome,  that,  under  its  image,  he 
might  behold  the  burning  of  Troy  a.  During  the  Conflagration, 
he  chanted,  in  the  habit  of  an  actor,  a  play  called  The  Destruc- 
tion* ;  and  was  filled  with  extasy  at  the' terrible  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  spectacle. 

The  poisoning  of  Agrippina  was  the  occasion  of  a  sarcastic 
epigram,  which  appeared  jat  Rome,  alluding  to  the  story  of 
iEneas,  who  was  said  to  have  borne  away  Anchises  on  his 
shoulders,  from  Troy,  when  the  city  was  sacked. 

3ms  neget  JEne*  magna  de  stirpe  Nervncm  t 

Sustulit  hie  matron,  sustutit  itte  patrem  \ 
Who  mil  deny  that  from  the  hero, 
ASfcieat,  is  descended  Nero  f 
One  tort  hk  fitther  eft  and  th'  otter, 
Nero,  has  taken  of  his  mother. 

*  Suetonius  in  his  Life.  *  Tadtns.    Euwbios.    Entropkfc, 

»  T*  "AA**»,  probably  that  of  Sqpboch*  entitled  *H  *A\*r*  *«  Vum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  p.  608. 
4  Suetonius  in  Nero,  c  39. 


VI, 
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VI..  The  Caesars,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  had  possessed  an 
anxious  desire  of  children.  It  behoved  them,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  trivial  importance,  to  provide  heirs  to  support  a 
most  aatient  prediction  by  receiving  in  theif  turns  the  empire  of 
the  Universe.  But  they  were  unable,  with  all  their  solicitude,  to 
maintain  the  series  required,  and  it  jnet  with  frequent  interruption. 
They  so  generally  failed  of  oflspring  from  their  marriages,  that 
the  throne  was  neVer  filled  by  three  following  generations ;  and 
thrice  only  did  a  son  succeed  to  his  fetber  \  The  worthless,  as 
well  as  fictitious,  line,  .after  continuing  an  hundred  years  from 
Julius  Caesar,  upheld  with  difficulty  by  the  supplementary  aid  of 
adoptions  and  divorces,  had  a  fit  ending  in  the  detestable  tyrant 
Nero. 

VIL  The  Ui^ans,  when  no  longer  distinguished  and  upheld 
by  imperial  favour  and  partiality,  experienced  a  rapid  decline ; 
though  they  still  retained  the  recommendation  of  antient  fame 
and  of  acknowleged  consanguinity  •with  the  Roman  people.  A 
lodgement  of  soil  on  the  coast  before  their  city,  which  was  con- 
tinually removing  them  farther  from  the  sea,  and  which,  by 
gradually  choking  up  their  port,  threatened  them  with  its  entire 
loss,  may,  together  with  another  circumstance  of  situation,  the 
vicinity  of  stagnant  waters,  which  could  not  fail  of  producing 
epidemical  diseases  by -their  insalubrious  exhalations  at  certain 
seasons,  be  considered  as  accounting  sufficiently  for  the  decay 
of  a  place  ever  of  far  greater  celebrity  than  real  consequence. 

1  Gibbon. 

Q2  VIII. 
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VIII.  We  are  delivered,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Julian  line; 
from  the  nausea  of  flattery  to  the  emperors  as  the  progeny  of 
jEneas;  and  the  people  of  Rome  recovered  from  the  paroxism, 
though  they  were  not  perfectly  cured,  of  their  Trojan  folly. 
Juvenal,  "at  no  great  distance  of  time,  sneered  at  the  vanity 
of  this  race  of  tyrants,  and  derided  their  mock  ancestry ;  as  well 
as  the  far-fetched  progenitors  of  the  thievish  rabble  of  Romulus. 
The  present  existence  of  any  genuine  descendants  from  the  old 
citizens  of  Rome  may  be  called  in  question ;  but  it  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  here,  that,  among  their  successors,  though  Ilium 
be  no  more,  the  antient  tradition  of  their  origin  either  has  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  been  long  ago  revived ;  and  that 
a  tumultuous  assembly  of  the  Roman  populace  lately  stiled  them- 
selves, Sangue  di  Troja. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

OF  ILIUM  AND  THE  TROIA  IN  THE  TIME  OF  STRABO. 

OTRABO  is  supposed  not  to  have  ceased  writing  before  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  \  He  has  re- 
lated the  arrival  of  jEneas  in  Italy  \  and  announced,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  greater  notoriety  in  the  descent  of  the  God   [Julius] 

1  Casaubon,  de  Strabone.    See  Comment.  *  P.  ic8. 

Caesar 
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Caesar  from  him  than  in  the  affinity  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
the  Iii6ans ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  observed  that  the 
common  reports  about  iEneas  did  not  agree  with  the  account 
given  of  the  founders  of  New  Scepsis  by  Demetrius ;  and  that 
-Homer  accorded  neither  with  the  current  stories  concerning 
./Eneas,  nor  with  Demetrius;  but  signified  that  jEneas  had  re- 
mained in  the  Troas,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  sons  of  his  sons,  the  family  of  Priam  being  extinct ;  so 
that  the  succession  of  Scamandrius,  son  of  Hector,  could  not  be 
supported ;  and  much  more  did  he  differ  from  others,  who  said 
that  ifcneaa  had  wandered  as  far  as  Italy  and  ended  his  life  in 
that  country. 

The  Means,  Strabo  informs  us *,  continued  then  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the  God  Caesar;  and  possessed  the 
sea-coast  as  far  as  Dardanus,  which,  reckoning  with  him  sixty  or 
seventy  stadia*  from  Sig6um  to  Rhoet£um,  and  with  Pliny  seventy 
stadia  from  Rhoet£um  to  Dardanus,  was  an  extent  of  about  two 
hundred  stadia  \  But  Sig6um  is  not  mentioned  as  their  boundary 
on  that  side.  The  identity  of  the;  city  of  the  Ilieans  with  Troy 
was  disputed,  as  we  have  shown,  soon  after  they  had  received  the 
kisses  and  embraces  of  Roman  consanguinity.  They  still  not 
only  continued  their  old  claim,  but,  fond  of  glory,  urged  it  so 
arrogantly,  eagerly,  and  with  so  much  perseverance,  as  to  have 

1  P.  594,  595.  *  Seven  miles  and  a  half,  or  eight  miles  and  three  quarters. 

*  Twenty  five  miles. 

rendered 
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rendered  it  then  a  common  topic  of  conversation  and  discuadon ; 
and  they  were  not  without  a  party  on  their  side  '.  The  harrow* 
mentioned  by  Homer,  those  of  Ilus  and  iEsyetes,  the  Baiieia*and 
Callicolone  were  still  extant  The  Grove  of  Hector  was  con- 
spicuous. Achill6um  by  the  Siglan  Cape  was  a  small  place,  at 
which  remained  die  temple  of  Achilles,  and  the  monuments  pf 
that  hero  and  Patroclus9  and  of  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor.  At 
vEan&ira  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  near  the  Rhoet6an  Cape, 
was  the  barrow  and  temple  of  Ajax  Telamon,  as  also  his  statue, 
which  had  been  transported  into  Egypt  by  Marc  Antony,  who, 
,  to  gratify  Cleopatra,  removed  the  offerings  of  greatest  beauty 
from  the  most  celebrated  temples;  but  which  Augustus,  who 
returned  his  other  pillage  to  the  gods  had  restored  to  the  people 
of  Rhoet£um  •• 

The  Uteans  continued  to  perform  the  customary  rites  to  the 
Greek  heroes,  but  did  not  honour  Hercules,  because,  as  they 
alleged,  hr  had  laid  Troy  waste,  fifrabo  observes ',  "One  might 
say  that  he  so  kid  it  waste  as  to  leave  it  to  future  destroyed  in 
a  had  condition,  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  city;  deprived  of  inhabitants, 
hut  not  made  to  disappear;  white  they,  to  whom,  the  Hs6ans 
think  it  fitting  to  perform  rites  and  to  do  honour  as  to  gods,  made 
it  entirely  disappear;  unless  they  give  as  the  reason;  that  these 
waged  a  just  war,  he  an  unjust  one,  jmr  the  Mrxsvf  Laamtdmi 

1  P.  593 •  *  ^  604,  Coo,  #5.  *  T>$96. 

to 
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(o  which  again  is  opposed  Fable,  net  far  tkt  horses,  for  the  reward 
of  Hesione  and  the  Cetus.  But  let  us,  says  Strabo,  leave  these 
matters;  for  this  is  to  degenerate  into  the  setting  up  of  Fable  for 
argument,  and  perhaps  some  more  credible  causes  lie  hid  from 
us,  which  have  induced  the  Hi6ans  to  honour  some  and  not 
others.!' 

Sig6um  was  a  ruined  city,  having  been  overthrown  by  the 
IK6ans,  to  whom  it  belonged,  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  disobe- 
dience ' ;  but  the  place,  being  situate  nearer  die  sea  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hellespont,  is  likely  to  have  interfered  with  the 
commerce  and  consequence  of  its  neighbour ;  and  perhaps  its 
tutelary  goddess  contributed  to  its  destruction.  Minerva  of  Ilium 
might  have  reason  to  be  jealous  of  Minerva  of  Sig6um.  Rhoe* 
t6uni  was  still  a  city.  Dardanus,  of  which  the  people  had  been 
several  times  removed  under  the  kings,  by  some  to  Abydos,  and 
by  some  re-instated,  was  a  place  of  little  consequence,  Abydosr 
remained  in  good  condition.  Sestos  was  the  principal  city  of  the 
Chersonesus*.  Of  Madytos  and  Elefts  we  have  no  account  from 
Strabo ;  that  part  of  his  work  having  perished  ;  but  he  has  men- 
tioned Protesil6on  as  opposite  to  Stg6um. 

On  the  side  of  Ilium  and  Sig6um  next  Lectos,  Alexandria  had 

increased ; .  and,  having  received  a  Roman  colony,  was  b9tome 

"one  of  the  noble  ckies  of  the  Empire.     The  temple  of  the  Smin- 

th&in  Apollo  remained  at  Chrysa,  with  his  image,  the  work  of 

1  P.  595*  <fo°.  *  P.  539*  595>  59*- 

the 
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the  famous  sculptor  Scopas  of  Pares,  having  under  its  foot  a 
%  mouse,  a  symbol  preserving  the  etymology  of  his  name  Smin- 
theus ;  which  word  continued  in  common  use  in  the  country ; 
for  about  Hamaxitus  itself,  exclusive  of  the  Sminth6um  at  die 
temple,  two  places  were  called  Sminthia ;  and  there  were  others 
in  the  territory  of  Larissa  near  it,  and  elsewhere  ' ;  all,  it  should 
seem,  appropriated  to  the  keeping  and  breeding  of  holy  mice  for 
this  god  and  his  votaries.  The  same  deity  had  still  a  temple  at 
Tenedos,  where  they  continued  to  talk  of  Tennes  and  of  Cygnus* 
and  their  exploits*;  and  he  was  worshipped  along  the  coast  fronx 
Tenedos  to  Lesbos  principally  under  this  title,  or  that  of  Gryneus 
denoting  presidency  over  hogs,  or  some  like  appellation ;  which 
may  appear  sufficiently  to  degrade  far-darting  Phoebus  ;  yet  he 
and  Hercules  had  names  still  more  unworthy  of  them,  not  taken 
even  from  quadrupeds,  but  from  mean  insects  and  reptiles 3.  Of 
the  cities  of  Mount  Ida,  Scepsis  was  still  worthy  of  notice. 

The  state  of  the  Troia  in  general  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  removal  of  the  people  into  Ilium  and  Alexandra 
by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus ;  and  from  other,  as  well  previous 
as  subsequent,  contingencies.  It  is  characterised  by  Strabo  as 
left  in  ruins  and  a  desert ;  but  yet,  from  its  great  renown*  fur- 
nishing much,  and  that  not  common,  matter  for  a  writer  \  He 
bespeaks  pardon  for  being  prolix  in  treating  of  it;    and  ad- 

>  P.  ($04.  »  P.  61$,  p.  604.    Sec  Comment,  »  See  p.  614. 

*  See  p.  565,  581. 

monishes 
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monishes  his  reader,  not  to  impute  it  more  to  him,  than  to  the 
eager  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  famous  and  antient  places, 
which  possessed  some  persons  whom  he  wished  to  gratify.  We 
may  suppose  this  paragraph  written  in  the  life-time  of  Germani- 
cus  son  of  Tiberius. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

MENTION  OF  THE  TROIA. 
I.  By  Cornelius  Severus.     II.  By  Lucan. 

I.  V^ORNE  LI  US  .Severus,  a  Latin  poet  and  traveller  who  is 
mentioned  by  Seneca  tutor  of  Nero  under  whom  he  lived,  re- 
lates, that  he  had  admited  the  reliques  of  Troy,  Pergamum,  and 
its  extinct  Phrygians  (probably  images  shown  at  Ilium),  princi- 
pally Hector ;  and  had  seen  there  the  barrow  of  this  famous 
General ;  and  that  there  layed  swift  Achilles,  and  the  conquered 
avenger  of -the  great  Hector,  Paris. 

IL  Lucan,  nephew  of  Seneca,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  edu- 
cated, where  he  lived,  at  Rome.  He  has  enlarged  in  his  Phar- 
salia  *  on  the  visit  of  Julius  Caesar  to  Troy,  which  he  distinguishes 
from  Ilium ;  and  has  given  a  connected  and  pointed  detail  of 
local  objects,  evidently  not  the  result  of  travel.  Nero  was  of- 
fended perhaps  with  his  manner  of  relating  this  incident,  or  with 
other  passages  of  his  poem,,  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  fable 

1  L.  ix.  v.  961,  ' 

R  of 
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df  Troy  s  or  of  the  assumed  ancestry  of  Caesar.  The  young 
poet/  disgusted  at  his  neglect,  gave  fresh  provocation ;  and  wag 
put  to  death  by  the  tyrant.  1  subjoin,  without  comment,  the 
descriptive  verses  referred  to,  with  Rowe's  translation. 

Casar  arrives  in  the  Hellespont* 

Sigaasque  petit  fame  mirator  arenas  f 

Et  Simoentis  aquas,  et  Graj*  nobile  bust* 

Rhcetion,  et  multum  debentes  vatibus  umbras* 

Circuit  exusta  namen  memorabik  Trqj*9 
v.  9€f  •  Magnaque  Phcsbai  quarit  vestigia  murt\ 

Jam  silva  startles,  et  putres  robore  trunci 

Assaraci  pressure  donws,  et  tetnpla  deorun* 

Jam  fossa  radiee  tenent  i  ac  tota  teguntur 

Pergama  dunutis :  etiam  peritre  ruin*. 
$70.  Aspicit  Hesionesjscopuks,  sibmsque  latentes* 

Jnchis*  thalamus ;  quo  judex  sederit  antra : 

Undepuerraptusccelo:  quo  vertict  Nais 

LuserU  CEnone :  nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxum*. 

Insctus  in  sicco  serpentem  puhere  rwum 
$  15.  Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat ;.  securus  in  ako 

Gramine  ponebat  gresms  ;  Phryx  incala  mane* 

Hectoreos  cakare  vetat  :■  diseussajacebanS 

Sara,  nee  ulhus  faciem  servanda  sacri ;.  * 

Hercias,  monstrator  ait>  non  respicis  arcs  f' 
MO.  O  sacer-— 

*  See  1.  xii.  t.  au.  1.  vi.  v.  483  where  we  are  told  in  the  Notes  that  the  wall*,  of 
Troj  were  XL  mill,  pass:  in  circuit.    Edit.  Far.  1669. 
V.  968.  Far.  Lect.  lax?,  lapsa.    Mr.  Wood  for  Jam  lassa  reads  Impliciia. 
Y.  998.  Some  copies  hare  before  this  verse,,  Constituam  sparsas  acies,  rtpUlo  ruinas. 

'    .    ■  '  m 
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tft  duds  implevii  visus  veneranda  vetusias, 
Erexit  svbitas  congestu  cespitis  aras9 
Votqque  thurkrcmos  rum  irritafudit  m  ignes.  #. 

T.  990.  J)ii  cineru?n9  Phrygias  colitis,  quicunqnc  ruinat, 

AZneteque  mei,  quo*  nunc  LaviiUa  sedes 
Sewat  ct  Alba  lares  f  et  quorum  facet  in  oris 
Ignis  adhuc  Phrygius,  mdlique  aspeqta  virorum 
folios,  in  abstrttso  pignus  mcmorabUe  tempb, 
*95.  Gentis  lulea  vestris  clarissimus  arts 

Dat  pia  thura  nepos,  et  vos  in  sede  priori 
Rite  vocat :  date/dices  in  cetera  cursus : 
Restituam  populos,  grata  vice  mania  re&knt 
AusoniiU  Phrygibus,  Romanaque  PergarAa  turgeiU. 
Sicfatus,  repetit  classes— ~* 

TRANSLATION. 

from  hence  the  curious  victor  passing  o'el^ 
Admiring,  sought  the  fom'd  Stgaefch  shore. 
There  might  he  tombs  of  Grecian  chiefs  behold* 
Renown'd  in  sacred  verse  by  bards  of  old. 
There  the  long  ruins  of  the  walls  appear'd, 
Once  by  great  Neptune,  and  Apollo,  rear'd  v 
There  stood  old  Troy,  a  veherable  name ; 
For  ever  consecrate  to  deathless  fame. 
Now  blasted  mossy  trunks  with  branches  star, 
Bramble*  tthd  weeds,  a  loathsome  forest  rear  f 
Whete  owfe  ifi  pafeces  of  tegal  state, 
Old  Priam,  and  the  Trojan  princes,  sate;    , 
Where  temples  onee,  on  lofty  columns  korfi*, 
Majestic  ftti  the  wealthy  town  adorn* 

**  AX 
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All  rude,  all  waste  and  desolate  is  laid. 
And  ev'n  the  ruin'd  Ruins  are  decay'd. 
Here  Caesar  did  each  storied  place  survey, 
Here  saw  the  rock,  where,  Neptune  to  obey, 
Hesione  was-  bound  the  Monster's  prey. 
Here  in  the  covert  of  a  secret  grove 
Thq  blest  Anchises  clasp'd  the  Queen  of  love  : 
Here  fair  CEnone  play'd,  here  stood  the  cave 
Where  Paris  once  the  fatal  judgement  gave ; 
Here  lovely  Ganymede  to  heav'n  was  borne ; 
Each  rock,  andev'ry  tree,  recording  tales  adorn. 
Hfere  all  that  does  of  Xanthus*  stream  remain, 
Creeps  a  small  brook  along  the  dusty  plain. 
While  careless  and  securely  on  they  pass, 
The  Phrygian  guide  forbids  to  press  the  grass ; 
This  place,  he  said,  for  ever  sacred  keep, 
For  here  the  sacred  bones  of  Hector  sleep. 
Then  warns  him  to  observe,  where,  rudely  cast, 
Disjointed  stones  lay  broken  and  defae'd : 
Here  his  last  fate,  he  cries,  did  Priam  prove  ; 
Here  on:  this  altar  of  Herc6an  Jove. 
Oh  Ppesie  divine ! 

When- long  the  Chief  his  wondering  ey^s  had  cast, 
On  antient  monuments  of  ages  past, 
Of  living  turf  an  altar  strait  h  e  made, 
Then  on  the  fire  .rich  gums  and  incense  laid, 
And  thus,  successful  in  hi»  vows,  he  pray'd. 
Ye  Shades  divine !  who  keep  thk  sacred  place, 
And  thou,  .Sneas,  author  of  my  race, 
Ye  Pow'rs,  whoe'er  from  burning  Troy  did  come, 
Domestic  Gods  of  Alba,  and  of  Rome, 


} 


} 
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Who  still  preserve  your  ruin'd  country's  name, 
And  on  your  altars  guard  the  Phrygian  flame  ; 
And  thou,  bright  Maid,  who  art  to-  men  deny'd; 
Pallas,  who  dost  thy  sacred  pledge  confide 
To  Rome,  and  in  her  inmost  temple  hide ; 
Hear,  and  auspicious  to  my  vows  incline, 
To  me,  the  greatest  of  the  Julian  line: 
Prosper  my  future  ways  ;  and  lo !  I  vow 
Your  antient  state  and  honours  to  bestow  y 
Ausonian  hands  shall  Phrygian  walls  restore, 
And  Rome  repay,  what  Troy  conferred  before.- 
He  said,  and  hasted  to-  his  fleet  away, 
Swift  to  repair  the.  loss  of  thia  delay. 


CHAPTER    XXVIT. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PLINY  THE  ELDER. 

Jl  LINY  the  Elder,  who  lived  under  Vespasian,  has  given  an 
abstract  of  the  geography  of  the  Troia  and  Chersonesus ;  which, 
under  the  following  Emperor,  was  abridged  and  rendered  yet 
more  jejune  by  Julius  Solinus.  After  remarking*  that  of  certain 
rivers,  which  descended  from  Mount  Ida  and  are  named'  in 
Homer,  there  were  then  no  vestiges,  he  adds1,  "There  is, 
However,   even  now,    a  small  Scamandrian  people,    and; — an. 

*  £.  5»  c'  33* 

5  Ilium* 
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Ilium,  a  free  city,  whence  all  their  renown.1'  But  this  once  fa- 
mous place  seems  to  have  become  now  neglected  and  forlorn. 
The  Emperor  Vespasian  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  Abydos;  and  I 
find  no  mention  of  his  having*  though  so  near,  vouchsafed  to 
visit  it 

"  The  oaks  on  the  tomb  of  Ilus  near^the  city  of  the  Uiensians,  it 
,is  Pliny  who  relates  this,  are  said  to  have  been  then  sown  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  called  Ilium,0  Theophrastus,  whom  we  have  before  cited 
as  mentioning  these  trees,  calls  them  beeches  ',  a  species  of  the 
oak  * ;  and  has  alluded  to  the  tradition  of  their  antiquity.  The 
reader  here  wfll  observe,  that  they  were  not  reputed  to  be  co-aevai 
with  Troy,  but  with  the  barrow,  the  Ilion  ;  a  Latin  termination 
being  substituted  in  Pliny  for  the  Greek,  as  in  various  other 
names  of  places,  in  which  it  is  not  liable,  as  in  the  instance  before 
us,  to  mislead.  Trees  of  so  long  standing  might  not  unaptly  be 
described  by  a  poet  as  having  their  root  weary  \  No  notice  it 
taken  of  this  barrow  after  Pliny. 

Several  of  the  places,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  Troia, 
were  become  extinct.  "  There  has  been,  says  Pliny,  Achilleum, 
a  town  near  the  tomb  of  Achilles  built  by  the  Mitylen6ans,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Athenians,  where  his  fleet  had  stood  by  Sig£urru 
There  has  been  iEantium  too,  built  by  the  Rhodians  at  the 
corner  [of  tJit  bay\>  Ajax  being  there  buried — and  there  having 
been  the  station  of  his  fleet/'     Palaescepsis,  Gergithos,  Neandros. 

1  L.  iv.  c.  14.  *  L.  iv.  c.  9,  10. 

*  Lucan,  J.  ix.  r.  968.  N  Perhaps  for  robart  we  should  read  rolora,  Oaks,  r.  966. 

and 
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and  Colone  had  perished,  Dardanus  was  still  a  small  town.  There 
had  been  a  Larissa  and  a.  Chrysa.  The  Sminth6an  temple  and 
Hamaxitus  remained.  He  mentions  Troas  Alexandria,  a  Roman 
colony;  but  this  citv  too  was  on  the  decline;  as,  in  another 
place  \  he  says,  "  Very  many  mice  come  forth  at  Troas,  insomuch 
that  now  they  have  driven  the  inhabitants  away  from  thence;" 
The  folly  of  the  devotees  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  who  held  this 
noxious  little  quadruped  in  veneration  ;  and  the  plenty  of  salt 
near  Lectos,  if  the  females  became,  as  Pliny  tells  us  they  were 
thought  to  do,  pregnant  on  tasting  that  mineral,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  multitudes,  which,  from  prevailing  about  Chrysa, 
finally  overran  the  adjacent  country. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider  the  brief  account  of 
the  Hellespontic  coast  of  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace  given  by  this 
author  ;  but  one  article  may  be  noticed  here,  "  There  are,  over- 
against  the  city  of  the  lliensians,  near  the  Hellespont,  on  the 
sepulchre  of  Protesilaus,  trees,  which,  from  early  ages,  after 
growing  so  high  as*  to  behold  Ilium,  wither  and  shoot  up  again  \" 
The  author,  it  has  been  observed  on  this  passage,  does  not  say 
that  the  trees  on  the  barrow  died  entirely,  but  only  their  tops ;  an 
incident  common  to  all,  especially  large,  trees ;  which,  getting 
old,  begin  to  decay  above,  and  last  a  considerable  time  with  their 
branches  there  dry  and  naked  of  leaves. 

After  Pliny  we  have  but  scanty  materials  for  continuing  our 
tubjecU 

1  L.  x.  (  85.  .       *  L.  16.  5. 88. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

I.  Notices  from  DiCkrysostom. — II.  Luc  i an. — III.  Pausanias. — 
IV.  JElian. — V.  Maximus  Tyritfs.—Vl.  Fkvius  Philostraius. 

I.  JL/IO  Chrysostom  maintained,  under  Trajan,  that  Troy  was 
not  taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  that  they  were  vanquished ;  also, 
as  Mr.  Bryant  has  lately  done,  that  the  story  of  the  siege  was  a 
.  mere  fable.  He  did  not  spare,  he  reprobated,  the  whole  of  the 
divine  poetry  of  Homer.  But  he  was  not  serious,  and  his  decla- 
mation *,  addressed  to  the  Ili6ans,  is  regarded  only  as  zjeu  £  esprit ; 
the  author  having,  it  has  been  remarked,  contradicted  his  own 
arguments,  and,  in  some  other  of  his  Orations1,  bestowed  the 
highest  encomiums  on  Jthe  poet. 

II.  JLucian,  in  one  x)f  liis  Dialogues  introduces  Charon  as 
visiting  this  upper  region  in  company  with  Mercury ;  who,  on 
his  quoting  Homer,  undertakes  to  show  him  the  barrow  of  Achil- 
les. "  There,  says  he,  you  sec  it  by  ihe  sea.  That  is  the 
Sig6um.  But  Ajax  has  been  buried  opposite  to  him  by  the  Rhoe- 
t6um  V  Charon,  not  finding  the  barrows  such  as  from  the  re- 
nown of  the  heroes  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  remarks,  "  they  are 
j?ot  large  ;"  and  desires  to  be  shown  certain  illustrious  cities,  about 
which  they  heard  a  great  .deal  below,  and  especially  Ilium ;  for 
he  remembered  to  have  ferried  many  over  from  thence,  so  as 
neither  to  have  drawn  ashore  or  thoroughly  dried  his  wherry  for  ten 


1  Orat.  xi.  -     *  Sec  Fabrctti  ad  Tabcllam  Iliadis,  p.  379, 
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whole  years.  Mercury  answers,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  show  them, 
and,  above  all,  Ilium.  Nevertheless,  adds  he,  they  once  were 
prosperous ;  but  now  tliey  too  have  perished;  for,  Charon,  Cities  die 
as  well  as  men.  Disappointed  at  what  he  saw,  Charon  exclaims, 
"  Fie,  Homer,  on  your  lofty  encomiums,  and  the  epithets  sacred 
and  spatious,  which  you  have  bestowed  on  Ilium  !" — In  another 
Dialogue z,  Momus  conversing  with  Jupiter,  observes,  that  at 
Ilium  the  people  sacrificed  to  Hector ;  and,  in  the  opposite  Cher- 
sonesus,  to  Protesilaus. 

III.  Pausanias  lived  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  a 
great  traveller,  but  was  not  likely  to  bestow  much  attention  on 
Ilium ;  since  he  was  an  enemy  to  Horner^  and  endeavoured  to 
suppress  his  poems,  and  to  substitute  those  of  an  obscure  writer* 
in  their  room..  He  mentions  his  having  heard  what  was  said  by 
the  iEolians,  who  re-peopled  Ilium,  about  the  contention  for  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  and  how  his  shield,  on  the  shipwreck  of 
Ulysses,  had  been  carried  forth  by  the  sea  opposite  the  barrow  of 
Ajax  Telamon ' ;  also,  his  having  been  told  by  a  Mysian,  that 
the  waves  had  washed  away  the  side  of  die  monument  next  the 
sea,  and  made  it  not  ditficylt  to  enter;  and  that  he  might  infer 
die  size  of  the  skeleton  from  that  of  the  knee-pans,  which  were  as 
big  as  the  quoit  thrown  by  boys  in  the  pentathlum4.  The 
latter  story  implies,  what  Pliny  and  Lucian,  in  two  passages, 
which  have  |wen  cited,  may  be  construed  to  signify,  that  the 
body  of  Ajax  was  not  burned,  but  buried.     The  altar  of  Eury- 

N  9 

\ 

1  Bm  E«*X«wr»«.  ...  *  *  Antimaclius. 

3  P.  24.  KaU  rtr  rmf»  rw  A***  r«  o*\*  ^ifgGj'tffct  '  4  P.  34. 
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saces  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens;  and  the  honours  which  had 
been  decreed  to  bim  and  his  fetter  Ajax  Teiamon  were  continued 
in  the  time  of  this  author. 

IV.  iEHan',  who  repeals  die  story  oC  the  Cretan  wanderem 
and  their  petty  assailants,  tells  ut>  it  was  «ud  by  the  people  of 
Hamaxitus,  that  die  word  Shnintheua  wa&  stilt  in  use  among  the 
iEolians  and  Trojans ;  that  it  signified  *  m$mse;  that  these  cntmafe 
were  bred  tame  for  the  Smkithitns,  and  maintained  art;  die  public 
expense ;  that  white  ones  had  holes  beneath  tta  altafr  of  their 
Apollo,  and  a  mouse  had  stood  by  his  tripod. 

V.  We  are  told  by  Maxknus  Tyrius  %  wider  die  Emperor  Aft- 
tonipus  Pius,  thai  the  person  was  pronounced  fortnnatcu  who^ 
saiHhg  from  Europe,  had  been  aWeto  contemplate  en  tile  spotter 
tain  objecte  of  curiosity,  which  be  enumerates;  an<t  among  Aa» 
are  the  barrows  at  IKum  and  the  places tm  the  Hellespont;  afc*  f 
he  relates1,  that  the  abode  of  Achilles  ynsinhh  Sttredisfand*; 
and,  besides  other  extraordinary  incidents,,  that  he  was  both  seeft 
and  heard  there  by  mariners.;  but  that  Hector,  as  the  IB&u* 
affirmed*  remained  m  his  own  country,  and  appeared,  leaping  up. 
in  the  plain,  with  lightning.  By  h&  o*w*  account  he  Had  bel*ekt 
visions  as  mcre«Kbte,.  though  he  had  never  seen  either  Ach4ftes  or 
Hector, 

YL  We  come  now  to  Flath»  Fbifostratus*  »  Sophist,  the* 
author  of  a  Life  of  a  famous  wandering  importer,  AtpoMonktf  of 
Tyaija ;  and  of  a  Dialogue  entitled  Heroics  ;  the  former  compiled^ 

*  Yar.  Hist,  i  ia.  c.  7*  *  Dissert  XYL 

afiwlXY.  *  Unfits 
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it  is  supposed,  about  the  year  after  Christ  two  hundred  and  ten, 
from  materials  furnished  by  the  Empress  Julia  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  at  her  desire ;  the  latter  a  legendary  account  of  the 
renowned  personages  concerned  in  the  Trojan  war,  interspersed 
with  historical  and  local  anecdotes*     He  has  recorded  in  another 
work,  his  Lives  of  the  Sophists x,  the  following  remarkable  in- 
stance of  private  munificence' superadded   to  imperial  bounty. 
The  great  Athenian  Tiberius  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  free  cities  of  Asia,  seeing  Troas,  (so  Alexandria  is 
commonly  called  under  the  Romans,)  destitute  of  commodious 
baths  and  of  water,  except  such  as  was  procured  from  muddy 
welb  or  reservoirs  made  to  receive  rain,  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
Italian,  requesting  him  not  to  suffer  an  antient  and  maritime 
city  to  be  destroyed  by  drought,  but  to  bestow  on  it  three  hun- 
dred myriads  of  drachms  for  water ;  especially  as  he  had  given 
for  greater  sums  even  to  villages.    The  Emperor  readily  complied 
with  his  desire,  appointed  him  the  overseer ;  and  he  expended  on 
the  undertaking  more  than  seven  hundred  myriads  \     It  being  re- 
presented as  a  grievance,  that  the  tribute  frem  five  hundred  cities 
had  been  lavished  on  one  in  an  aquaeduct,  and  Hadrian  blaming 
the  management  of  Herodes  to  his  father  Julius  Atticus,  he  be- 
seeched  him  not  to  be  displeased,  for  that,  the  estimate  having 
fallen  short,  he  had  made  up  the  deficiency  by  a  donation  to  his 
son,  who  had  presented  it  to  the  city*-— The  life  of  Apollonius 
and  the  Heroics  will  each  afford  us  matter  for  a  distinct  Chapter. 

« p.  547. 

*  Fire  hundred  myriads  amount  to  161,458/.  6s.  8d.  English. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

APOLLONIUS   OF  TYANA. 

I.  Passes  the  night  at  the  barrow  of  Achilles. — II.  *  Discovers  the 
barrow  and  image  of  Palamedes.--Tlh  His  interview  uith. 
Achilles. 

I.  A.POLLONIUS  arrived,  as  the  writer  of  his  Life  relates  \ 
when  Nero  was  Emperor,  in  the  country  of  Ilium ;  and,  after 
talking  much  about  the  Heroes,  went,  repfete  with  archaeology^ 
to  Visit  the  monuments  of  the  Greeks  there ;  at  which  he  made 
many  offerings  of  things  without  blood,  he  being  a  PythagCK 
r£an> 

On  his  bidding  his  companions,  in  the  evening,  to  go  to  their 
boat,  while  he  passed  the  night  alone  at  the  barrow  of  Achilles, 
they  endeavoured'  to  dissuade  hhn ;  affirming  that  the  hero  still  % 
appeared,  and  was  dreadful  to  behold ;  and  that  this  was  the 
common  belief  of  the  people  of  Ilium.  Hfe  replied,  that  the 
Trojans  indeed  saw  Achilles  armed  with  his  ftiield,  and  with  the 
crest  of  his  helmet  nodding  terribly ;  but  that  he,  who  was  no 
way  connected  with  Ilium,  hoped  to  firid  him  gentle  and  to  hotel 
agreeable  converse  with  him. 

»  L.  if .  c.  I1L  IV.  V. 
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On  his  return  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  enquired  for  a  youth 
of  Paros,  who  was  one  of  his  followers;  and  asked  him,  if  he 
was  not  somehow  connected  by  relationship  with  Troy,  'On  his 
answering  that  he  was  remotely  a  Trojan,  and  of  the  family  of 
Priam*  Apolfanius  declared  that  he  was  required  by  Achilles  to 
dismiss  him  for.  that  Yery  reason,  and  because  he  was  continually 
extolling  Hector. 

II:  The  wind;  when  it  was  day  and  they  were  about  to  de- 
part, blowing  from  the  land,  a  number  of  persons,  it  being,  now 
autumn  .and  the  sea  not  free  from  danger,,  ctonded  to.  the  shore, 
desirous  of  sailing  with  Apollonius  as  their  safe-guard.;  and  he, 
seeing  a  larger,  boat,  for  there  weia  many  by  i£ant6um,  em- 
barked with  them,  in  it;  and,,  having  passed  the  Cape  of  the 
JTroas  \  bade  the  man'  at  the  helm  to  steer  for  JEolh ;  saying, 
that  Achilles  had  revealed  to  him  the  place  where  he  should  find 
the  barrow  and  image  o£  the  hero.  Palamedes.  This  was  a  Greek 
warrior  of  great  renown  foe*  extraordinary  talenta  and  for  curious 
and  useful  inventions*  who  was  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
intrigues  and  jealousy  of  Ulysses  prior  to  the  commencement  o£ 
the  Hias, 

.On  the  near  approach  of  the  boat  to  the  shore,  they  all  leaped 
^agerly  out  of  it ;,  but  Apollonius  first  discovered  the  monument, 
which  was  on  the  confines  o£  tlie  JEoKa  and  Troas,  where,  our 
author  tells  us,  the  funeral  of  Palamedes  had  been  solemnized  by 

Ajax, 
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Ajax  Telamon  and  Achilles.  He  set  up  again  the  image/  which 
was  buried  in  the  ground,  and,  after  bestowing  other  marks  of 
attention  on  the  spot  and  praying  to  the  hero,  departed.  His 
biographer,  who  declares  that  he  had  seen  the  sbtoe,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  circumjacent  country  continued  to  assemble 
there  in  honour  of  Palamedes,  gives  particular  directions  *  for 
finding  the  place ;  where  a  barrow,  and  some  remain*  of  die 
very  antient  edifice,  which  he  describes  as  near  it,  may  probably 
be  still  risible ;  though  the  story  of  P&lamedes  is  reprobated  as  a 
post-Homeric  fiction  in  Strabo  \  » 

III.  Apoftonhis,  proceeding  on  his  voyage  toward  Eubeea,  the 
water  being  smooth  and  the  weather  fair,  was  requested,  we  are 
told,  by  the  company  in  (be  boat  to  give  them  an  account  of  Ms 
Interview  with  Achilles ;  when  he  related,  that  on  his  addressing 
and  requiring  him  to  appear,  die  barrow  quaked,  and  the  hem 
rose  out  of  it ;  a  young  man,  five  cubit*  high,  wearing  a  Thes- 
salian  mantle,  his  beauty  beyond  al!  description ;  that,  as  he 
gazed  on  him,  his  statue  increased  to  twelve  cubits,  and  he  be- 
came larger  and  handsomer  in  proportion ;  that,  speaking,  he 
declared  his  satisfaction  at  their  meeting;  that  he  had  long  wanted 
such  a  person  ;  that— — but  the  business  of  the  Ghost  with  Apol- 
lonius  requires  some  previous  explanation. 

The  Oracle  at  Docfona,  if,  as  Phitostratu*  relates  \  it  enjoined 
the  performance  of  certain  solemn  rites  by  the  ThessaHans  at  the 

*  C.  IV.  Heroics,  p.  691.  2  P.  368.  •  Heroics,  p.  717* 
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barrow  of  Achilles,  was,  at  tfadtime,  under  the  influence  of  his 
son  Pyrrlius ;  who,  it  ha*  been  already  itieatfottetJ,  settled,  after 
bis  return  from  Troy,  a  colony  m  Epirus ;  or  under  that  of  some 
of  the  Pyrrhidae  his  descendants ;  for  Supreme  Father  Jupiter,  as 
well  as  his  son  Apollo,  was  subject  to  the  controul  of  earthly 
potentates,  and  often  advanced  the  worldly  interest  and  reputation 
pf  his  temple  or  rather  of  his  priests,  by  receiving  thehr  direc- 
tions* and  answering  according  to  {heir  pleasure. 

It  was  usual  for  the  embassy,  sent  to  the  Tioas,  on  this 
errand,  to  go  on  board  a  vessel,  which,  on  its  departure  from 
Thessaly  hoisted  black  sails.  The  fourteen  Theori  or  Ministers,  of 
which  it  consisted,  took  with  them  a  black  and  a  white  bull ; 
wood  from  Mount  Pelion ;  fire ;  liquors  for  libations;  water  of  the 
river  Sperchius ;  and,  to  decorate  the  barrow  of  Achilles,  garlands 
or  crowns  of  amaranth,  which,  if  the  voyage  proved  long,  still 
preserved  their  beauty  uninjured  by  the  sun  or  wind.  It  behoved 
them  to  arrive  in  the  night ;  and*  before  their  landing,  to  sing  an 
hymn  to  Thetis,  which  has  been  thus  translated:  by  the  late  Mr. 
Merrick : 

Thjr  *«■*  **  *w**  Achilla*  tad  * 
Of  whom,  what  mortal  naturogav^ 
In  IKen's  confines  found  a  gyave ; 
But  what  from  thee-  of  heavenly  strain* 
He  drew,  beneath  the  hoary  main 

Resides. 
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Reaides  *,    Rise  thence,  O  Goddess,  rise; 
To  this  high  hill  with  streaming  eyes 
Achilles  on  the  sacred  pyre    • 
.  Extended  bring,  and,  while  the  fire 
The  victims  feed,  Our  sorrows  share, 
Pd6an  Thetis,  bhie-eyfd  Fair. 

This  done,  the  company  approached  the  barrow,  each  person 
rattling  with  a  spear  on  a  shield  ;  andf  after  howling  in  concert, 
ran  with  measured  paces  round  it,  ^nd  invoked  Achilles.  They 
then  crowned  the  top  with  flowers,  and,  digging  trenches  to  re- 
ceive the  blood*  sacrificed  at  it  the  black  bull  to  Achilles,  & 
defunct;  inviting  Patroclus  to  partake  with  him.  These  rites 
and  the offeriiigsended,  they  went  down  to  their  vessel,  where 
they  sacrificed  the  white  bull  to  Achilles  as  a  God.  They  em- 
barked again  about  day-break,  with  the  carcase ;  to  avoid  feasting 
on  an  hostile  shore. 

This,  according  to  my  author,  antient  and  solemn  institution 
had  ceased  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  iEacidae  in  Thes- 
saly ;  where  the  people  had  been  so  much  offended  at  the  beha- 
viour of  Achilles  in  the  battle  of  Salamis*,  when  they  had  sided 
with  the  Persians,  that  they  gradually  withdrew  all  respect  from 
him.  But  Alexander  the  Great  having  claimed  a  connection  with 
their  nation  through  the  -^Eacidae 5,  having  enslaved  the  rest  of 
Thqssaly  but  given  back  Phthia  to  Achilles,  and  having  in  the 

1  Or j  Sunrives.    MSL  a  Se^p.  49.  *  Justin,  1.  XI.  3. 
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Troia  made  Ihim  the  companion  of  his  war  with  the  Persians,  the 
Thessatians  turned  again  to  Achilles ;  their  cavalry,  all  that  Alex- 
ander had  brought  from  Thessaly,  went  in  parade  round  about 
bis  barrow,  where  they  exhibited  a  mock  engagement ;  prayed 
and  sacrificed  to  him ;  and  besought  him,  with  Bali  us  and 
Xarrthus  his  steeds,  to  go  against  Darius,  calling  aloud  from  their 
horses.  Afterwards,  when  Darius  was  taken  prisoner  and  Alex- 
ander was  in  India,  the  Thessalians  jointly  sent  offerings,  with  a 
black  lamb,  to  Achilles ;  but,  their  messengers  landing  and  going 
a&ray  in  the  day-time,  and  neglecting  to  observe  the  amticni 
ritual,  lie  fead  destroyed  their  harvests  and  punished  them  with 
various  calamities ;  though  it  should  seem  to  little  purpose ;  for — 
but- we  fiow  return  to  the  narrative  of  Apollonius. 

Aclnfles,  as  he  Telates,  told  h«n  that  the  Thes6alisms  had  for 
niany  years  withheld  Ifceir  accustomed  offerings.;  that  they  would 
perish,  if  he  -deigned  to  he  angry  with  them,  fester  than  the 
Greeks  had  ttone  before  Troy ;  €hat  lie  wished  to  admonish  them 
to  atone  for  their  injurious  treatment  of  him ;  that  even  the  Tro- 
jans, cf  whom  he  had  destroyed  such  numbers,'  endeavoured  to 
make  him  their  friend,  "by  public  sacrifices,  by  presents  of  first 
fruits,  and  by  supplication;  but   in   vain,  for  he  continued   as 
much  their  enemy,  as  if  the  city  had  been  taken  only  the  day 
before;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  a  foe  to 'Greeks,  -and  there- 
fore appointed  him  to  go  as  his  Ambassador  to  the  Tlicssalians,  and 
to  make  remonstrances  in  his  behalf. — The  sequel  of  the  story  is, 
that  Apollonius  delivered  his  message  at  the  Amphictyonic.Con- 

T  gross; 
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gress,  that  the  Thessalians  resolved  to  amend  their  behaviour  m 
future,  and  that  a  Decree  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  Ghost  and 
barrow  of  Achilles. 

Apollonius  further  declared,  that  Achilles  had  permitted  him 
to  ask,  and  had  answered,  five  questions.  I  shall  notice  only 
oiie  of  them*  to  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  a  clew; 
"Whether  the  Poets  had  falsified  concerning  his  Tomb?" 
The  ashes  of  Patroclus,.  after  the  burning  of  his  body,  were 
reserved,  it  appears  from  the  Ilias,  to  be  placed  in  one  vase 
and  under  the  same  barrow  with  those  of  Achilles.  It  is  l$ut 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Homer,  who  has  recorded  what 
Achilles,  enjoined*  knew  or  believed  that  he  had  been  obeyed, 
and  that  the  two  friends  had  but  one  barrow.  This  is  asserted  by 
other  writers,,  and  in  the  Episode  of  the  Odyssey  *  rejected  as  an 
interpolation  by  Aristarchus,  in  which  Thetis,  the  Nereids,  and 
Muses  are  introduced  sorrowing  over  the  corpse  of  AchilJes.  But 
die  Greek  poet*  who  has  rehearsed  their  ditties  has  omitted  Jo 
join  the  relics  of  Patroclus  in  sepulture  with  those  of  Achilles  ; 
and  Strabo,  in  a  passage,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  may 
be  understood  to  countenance  an  opinion,,  that  they  had  distinct 
barrows ;  as  may  also  iElian  3,  who  speaking  of  the  two  heroes 
mentions  that  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Achilles  replies  to 
Apollonius,  that,  in  the  article  referred  to,  an  early  agreement 
.  had  subsisted  between  him  and:  Patroclus ;  that  a  golden  amphora 

1  L.  24.  *  Sequel  of  the  Ilias,  1.  3. 

*  Var.  Hist. 
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did  indeed,  as  the  Poets  had  affirmed,  contain  their  ashes;  that 
the  Muses  did  not  lament  over  him,  nor  had  been  present  at  his 
funeral ;  but  that  the  Nereids  still  frequented  the  spot.  A  dispute 
op  the  subject  may  have  given  rise  to  the  question,  which  cannot 
well  be  supposed  to  have  been  framed  without  some  motive ; 
Achilles  is  made  a  party  in  it  by  Philostratus,  and  answers  as  he 
would  have  him.  The  conference  ended  with  his  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  modern  Ghosts,  by  vanishing  on  hearing  die  cpcks  crow ; 
but  in  a  flash  of  mild  lightning.    . 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE   HEROICS    OF   PHILOSTRATUS. 

I.  Of  the  Vineyard,  Barrow,  Temple  and  Image  of Protesilaus. — 
II.  The  Vine-dresser. — III.  Of  the  island  Leuce,  and  the 
harrow  of Achilles  and  Patroclus. — IV.  Stories  of  the  plain  of 
Ilium.— V.  Of  Hector.— Vh  Of  Jjax  Telamon.—VIh  Plu- 
tarch cited. 

L  X  HE  scene  of  this  Dialogue  is  on  the  sea -coast  nearElcils, 
opposite  .  Ilium,  by  the  barrow  of  Protesilaus,  in  a  vineyard, 
which  is  extolled  as  a  spot  uncommonly  beautiful  and  fertile,  the 
stocks  apdy  disposed,  the  walks  grateful,  the  trees  tall,  the  rills  of 
water  various,  the  odour  ambrosial,  and  the  harmony  of  night- 

T  2  ingales 
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ingalee  in  the  morning  and  evening  enchanting.  No  wolf  dared 
to  enter  it,  no  scorpion  or  venomous  spider,  nor  even  an  informer. 
It  was  a  place  all  over  delicious  and  divine,  worthy  of  its  guar* 
dian  Protesilaus. 

The  barrow  is  described  as  large,  and  as  shaded  with  etaa$» 
which,  we  are  told,  were  planted  by  the  Nymphs ;  who*  it  was 
surmised,  had  directed,  that  the  boughs  forward  Ilium  should 
flourish  soon,  presently  shed  their  leaves,  aad,  like  the  mortal 
part  of  Protesilaus,  perish  early ;  while  those  on  the  other  side 
remained  alive  and  healthy.  It  was  observed,  if  we  may  credit 
the  relation,  that  only  the  trees  about  the  barrow  were  thus  af- 
fected ;  those  in  a  gardea  near  it  thriving  in  all  their  branches. 

By  the  barrow,  it  is  said,  were  remaining  a  few  specimens  of 
the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  temple.;  that,  which  had  been 
insulted  by  the  Persian  Governor  of  Sestos,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes; 
and  which,  from  its  twameitt,  appealed  to  *ha¥e  been  n»  iircon- 
stderWUe  structure*  The  hero  had  been  KyutaftleA  steading -on 
Ihe  prow  of  His  ves»el,  as  ready  <t»  bap  on  tbe  shone ;  tout  the 
image  was  thrown  dottn*  land  mtdh  -disfigured  by  time  and -by 
devotees,  who  had  bedaubed  it  with  ointment  and  fixed  Aeir  peti- 
tions on  it. 

II.  Hie  fictitious  owner,  Ihe  Vme^dresser,  Who  is  the  -priii- 
cipal  speaker,  courteously  invites  a  stranger,  a  Phoenician 
merchant*  to  -e^ter  4n ;  m  one  liberal  of  his  grapes,  -figs,  al- 
monds, and  pomgranates.  He  Veils  htm,  that  he  had  been  left 
an  orphan,  and  that  his  etftate  had  been  taken  from  him,  but 
uw  restored  ;  the  spectre  of  Protesilaus  appearing  to  the  usurper 

of 
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of  his  property,  and  striking  him  blind  ;  that  he  had  lived  in  the 
city,  where  he  studied  philosophy,  leaving  his  farm  to  the 
management  of  servants  ;•  that,  losing  by  them,  he  had  come  to 
consult  die  hero,  who  was  angry  at  his  neglect,  and,  for  soma 
time,  silent ;  but,  on  his  continuing  to  supplicate,  and  to  declare 
thit  he  was  undone  without  his  assistance,  he  directed  him.  to 
change  his  garb;  that,  on  discovering  his  meaning,  he  had  fitted 
himself  with  a  leathern  jacket,  and,  carrying  about  a  two-forked 
prong,  had  commenced  Vine-dreeser ;  a#d,  forsaking  the  towav 
had  prospered  by  agriculture ;  advisiog  with  Protesilaus  as  his- 
pbysician,  whenever  a  tree,  a  lamb,  or  his  bees  ailed  any  thing: 
$n&  attending  on  him  as  his  priest;  in  the  evening,  pouring  to 
hkm  a  libation  of  wine  made  from  Thasian  stocks,  which  had 
been  set  by  htm  ;  and,  at  noon-tide,  placing  before  him  fruits,* 
with  milk  at  certain  seasons;  when,  on  his  retiring,  the  whole 
was  cooeuoied  in  an  iqstent.  m  Whatever  he  did  was  with  kit  good 
Protes2{aus ;  with  whom  he  pretends  to  familiarity.  He  retails 
their  conversation  ;  describes  his  pecson,.  his  features,  and  his 
dress,  which  was  a  purple  mantle  or  cloke  fastened  in  the  Thes- 
salian  fashion,  as  on  the  image,  which  resembled  him;:  ex- 
presses the  most  ardent  affection  for  this  haltered  relic ;  shows  the 
foot-steps  of  Protesilaus;  with  whose  cqmpany  he  was  favoured, 
when  he  wanted  flowers  for  crowns,  of  which  he  was  fond*  or  to< 
plant,  or  tip  gather  grapes;  his  abode  being  in  Hades  with  Lao- 
damia  his  wife,  or  at  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  where  he  had  a  temple 
and  was  worshipped ;  affirms,  that  at  times  he  hunted  with  his 

fellow 
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fellow  soldiers,  the  warriors,  who  were  still  seen  shaking  their 
crests  on  the  plain  of  Troy  ;  and  that,  coming  from  the  chace  of 
the  wild  boar  or  stag  about  noon,  he  would  sleep  extended  in  the 
vineyard.  He  specifies  the  gymnastic  exercises  preferred  by  him  ; 
asserts  that  he  had  once  been  oracular ;  and  recounts  answers, 
which  he  had  given  to  wrestlers  who  had  consulted  him ;  with 
their  success  in  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  Games.  He  relates, 
that  the  hero  still  cured  coughs  and  dropsies,  sore  eyes,  and 
quartern  agues ;  and  that  he  was  compassionate  to  the  slighted 
lover,  suggesting  potent  incantations  and  soft  arts  of  persuasion ; 
but  when  a  man  and  a  woman  who  had  conspired  against  her 
husband  were  standing  by  his  altar,  and  swearing  falsely,  he  had 
excited  the  dog  to  interrupt  and  bite  them ;  which  he  did  in  so 
terrible  a  manner  that  they  both  died.  This*  animal  is  described 
as  not  fierce  in  general,  but  mild  and  gentle,  like  his  old  bearded 
master ;  who,  after  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  guest,  dismisses 
him  with  a  present  of  fruits  to  his  vessel,  which  lay  wind-bound 
at  Eletis ;  bidding  him,  when  he  sailed,  to  make,  as  was  the 
custom  there,  a  libation  to  Protesilaus. 

IIL  The  Vine-dresser  recites,  on  the  authority  of  Protesilaus 
or  of  persons  who  had  arrived  in  the  port  of  Eletis,  the  wonders  of 
the  Holy  Island,  Leuce,  the  abode  of  Achilles  ;  with  an  address 
to  Echo,  containing  an  elogium  on  Homer,  then  recently  com- 
posed by  the  hero ;  who  is  a  musician  in  the  Ilias  and  was  now 
become  a  poet.  He  relates,  that  the  temple,  in  which  his  statue 
was,  had  been  enriched  with  numerous  offerings,  some  having  in- 
scription 
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scriptions  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  and  that  it  was 
usual  for  mariners  who  touched  at  the  island  to  sacrifice  on  his 
altar  at  sun-set,  and  to  pass  the  night,  making  fast  their  vessel,  if 
the  wind  did  not  rise  and  enable  them  to  pursue  their  voyage. 
But  enough  of  Leuce.  I  hasten  to  introduce  die  Vine-dresser  as 
it  were  pointing  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  saying,  "  This  hill, 
Stranger,  which  you  see  standing  ,on  the  front  of  the  shore,  the 
assembled  Greeks  raised  when  Achilles  was  mingled  in  the  bar- 
row with  Patroclus,  having  bestowed  on  himself  and  on  him  a 
most  beautiful  funeral  envelope ;  on  which  account  they  who 
praise  friendship  celebrate  him."  Further  he  adds,  that  the 
Greeks  heaped  up  gold  and  the  booty  they  had  acquired,  to  be 
consumed  with  his  body ;  repeated  their  presents  to  him,  when 
Neoptolemus  came  to  the  camp ;  and,  before  they  set  sail  from 
Troy,  took  leave  of  the  barrow  and  Achilles  \ 

IV.  Of  the  plain  there  the  Vine-dresser  relates,  that  the 
unembodied  heroes  were  still  beheld  in  it  by  herdsmen  and 
shepherds,  who  deemed  the.spectres  ominous ;  portending  drought, 
if  covered .  with  dust ;  floods  and  rain,  if  with  sweat ;  and,  if 
blood  appeared  on  them  or  their  weapons,  they  sent  diseases  on 
Ilium ;  but  they  were  supposed,  if  seen  without  these  tokens, 
to  bring  kindly  seasons;  and  the  hinds,  from  gratitude,  then. 
offered  to  them  a  lamb,  or  bull,  a  fowl,  or  any  thing  they  had. 
The  Ghosts  were  not  all  known,  for  they  were  many  ;  differing 

*  n«£u*Mr7oj  r*  Ta$*9  «ai  to*  A^»\^ia  yovlo  xts&ctWtfy,  p.  715* 
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in  age,  and  inren,  and  habiliments.  AcbiHes,  and  the  same  ac- 
count was  given  at  Ilium  of  other  heroes,  both  talked  with  sdifte 
persons,  and  went  with  them,  and  hunted  the  Wild  beaste.  They 
conjectured  that  it  was  he,  From  the  beauty  of  his  form,  and  from 
his  magnitude,  and  from  the  effulgence  of  his  armour.  Behind 
him  rolled  a  whirlwind,  the  companion  of  his  apparition.  u  My 
voice,  says  the  Vine-dresser,  would  fail  me  in  recountiftg  stories 
of  this  kind  ;  for  they  sing  too  something  about  Antilochtrs,  ho*v 
an  Ili6an  girl,  in  going  to  the  Scamander,  met  and  became 
enamoured  of  his  phantom;  and  how  some  young  herdsntieh 
playing  with  dibs  near  the  akar  of  Achilles,  one  would  have 
killed  the  other  with  a  Mow  of  his  crook,  had  not  Patroclus  inter- 
posed ;  but  these  are  matters  known  both  from  the  herdsmen  and 
from  the  people  of  Ilium  ;  for  we  mix  together,  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  and  having,  as  you  see, 
made  the  sea  a  river  \" 

V.  For  Jlector,  by  whose  spear  Protesilaus  was  now  said  to 
have  fallen,  the  Vine-dresser,  it  may  be  supposed,  entertains  no 
partiality.  He  relates,  however,  that  his  image,  set  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  at  Ilium,  was  remarkable  for  expression  and 
beauty,  seeming  to  breathe,  and  conveying  to  the  beholder  fiie 
idea  of  a  demi-god  or  some  more  than  human  being ;  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  miraculous  power,  and  conferred  many  benefits  both  on 
individuals  and  on  the  people ;  the  reason  why  they  offered  up 

prayers 
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prayers  and  sacrificed  to  it  at  their  Games ;  when  it  was  observed 
to  wax  warm,  and  to  be  so  agitated  with  emulation  that  sweat 
bedewed  the  body.  The  following  is  among  the  stories,  told  by 
the  Vine-dresser.  A  young  Assyrian,  who  came  to  Ilium,  up- 
braided Hector  with  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  which  had  dragged 
him  by  the  heels ;  with  the  stone  cast  by  Ajax,  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  fainting ;  and  with  his  flying  before  Patroclus ;  assert- 
ing, moreover,  that  it  was  not  he,  who  had  killed  this  hero ;  and 
that  the  image  called  his  at  Ilium,  having  the  head  bare,  was, not 
his,  but  one  of  Achilles,  who  made  an  offering  of  his  hair  at  the 
funeral  pile  of  Patroclus.  On  his  leaving  Ilium,  before  he  had 
got  ten  stadia ',  a  brook  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  without  a  name 
swelled  on  a  sudden;  and,  as  his  attendants,  who  escaped,  af- 
firmed, a  huge  man  in  armour  was  seen  preceding,  and  calling 
l6udly  on,  the  torrent  to  turn  into  the  road  where  the  blas- 
phemer was  driving  four,  not  tall,  horses ;  which,  with  his 
chariot,  were  carried  away  by  its  violence ;  and  he  perished,  call- 
ing out  and  promising  never  to  offend  Hector  again ;  nor  could 
his  body  afterwards  be  found. 

VL  Two  strangers  belonging  to  a  vessel  which  had  touched  at 
iEant6um  were  amusing  themselves  at  pebbles  *  by  die  barrow  of 
Ajax ;  when  the  hero  appeared,  and,  standing  near,  desired  them 
4o  leave  off;  for  they  put  him  in  mind  of  Palamedes,  (the  reputed 
inyentor  of  that  play)  whom  he  lftd  greatly  esteemed,  and  vfho 

'  *  A  mile  an^a  quarter.  '        *  llrrVi  p.  6$& 

U  fell, 
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fell,  as  he  had  done,  by  the  machinations  of  their  common  enemy 
Ulysses,  The  game,  whatever  it  was*  for  the  Hon.  Daines  Barring- 
ton  '  has  shown  it  not  to  have  been  Chess,  is  characterised  as  no 
idle  diversion,  but  as  requiring  an  active  mind  and  close  atten- 
tion* 

Ajax,  having  in  hi*  delirium  mistaken  and  slaughtered  some 
sheep  for  Greeks*  and  a  ram  for  Ulysses*  the  peasants  of  Ilium 
ascribed  the  diseases  of  their  cattle  to  his  malignant  agency ;  and 
would  not  suffer  their  flocks  to  feed,  near  his  barrow  at  <£anl6um* 
fearing  the  herbage  as  of  a  noxious  quality  \. 

Some  Trojan  shepherds  abused  the  hero*  standing  round  bis 
barrow,  and  calling  him  their  enemy  and  the  foe  of  Hector  and 
of  Troy  ;.  telling  him,  that  he  had  been,  and  that  he  continued,, 
out  of  his  senses;  and  that  he  was  a  coward ;  one  of  them  citing, 
an  hemistic  of  Homer, 

Aj&x  no  longer  staid — 

but,  not  suffering  them  to  proceed,  he  cried  m,  a  loud  and.  terrible 
voice  from  beneath  the  barrow, 

But  I  did  stay— 

and,  it  Was  said,  rattled  with  his  spear  on  his  shield,  so  that  they 
were  dismayed,  and  fell  to  the  ground  ;,  stood  shivering  with  ap.» 

*  Sec  Archmkgift*.  v.  EL  *  P.  653. 
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prehension ;  or  ran  away ;  when  he  spared  their  lives,  as  suited 
with  his  magnanimity,  and  was  content  with  letting  them  know 
that  he  had  heard  them  \  A  Greek  epigram  on  this  subject  is 
extant  in  the  Anthologia. 

Another  story  related  by  the  Vine-dresser,  who-professcs.to  have 
received  it  from  his  grandfather,  is  apparently  founded  on  the  tale 
of  the  Mysian  in  Pausanias ;  that  the  barrow  of  Ajax,  having  suf- 
fered from  the  sea,  near  which  it  stood,  had  disclosed  the  bones  of 
a  man  eleven  cubits  in  stature;  and  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
when  he  visited  the  Troas,  embraced  and  kissed  these  relics,  had 
them  arranged,  and  repaired  the  monument.  The  body,  he  tells 
us,  was  interred ;  the  prophet  Chalchas  having  declared  that  to 
burn  it  was  not  allowable  on  account  of  his  suicide  \  But  enough, 
if  not  too  much,  of  the  Heroics. 

VII.  It  remains  that  we  conclude  this  Chapter  by  citing  Plu- 
tarch 3 ;  from  whom  we  learn,  that  a  plant  grew  in  the  Scamander, 
which,  when  one  saw  a  phantom  or  a  god,  preserved  him  from 
fear,  if  he  had  it  about  him ;  a  property  which  is  likely  to  have 
produced  a  great  demand  for  it  in  a  country  where  visionary 
beings  were  believed  so  frequently  to  occur.  It  is  described  as  re- 
sembling a  species  of  Vetch  4 ;  and,  from  its  bearing  grains  which 
could  be  shaken,  was  called  Sistrus.  The  botanical  traveller  will 
not  neglect  to  look  for  it  in  or  by  the  bed  of  the  river. 

1  P.  68a.  *  P.  640-  "  '        ' 

2  Geographi  Minora,  v.  2.  p.  26.  4  Erebinthus. 

U    2  CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE    EMPEROR    CARACALLA. 

I.  He  visits  IHum.—  U.  His  extravagances  there. — III.  Of  m. 
statue  of  Achilles  at  Sigcum. 

I.  1  HE  writings  of  Philostrafus  seem  to  have  affected  and 
turned  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla  son  and  husband  of 
Julia.  He  was  much  addicted  to  the  practice  of  arts  then  in 
vogue  for  raising  Ghosts.  He  was  terrified  by  frequent  Visions, 
and  repaired'to  Pergamum,  hoping  to  obtain  relief  in  his  disorder 
from  iEscuIapius*  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Ilium  %  where 
he  viewed  all  the  reliques  of  the  city.  He  afterwards  visited  the 
barrow  of  Achilles,  and  adorned  \t  sumptuously  with  crowns  and 
garlands  of  flowers* 

II.  At  Ilium,  Caracalla  was  seized  with  a  passion  to  imitate 
Achilles,  as  he  had  before  done  Alexander  the  Great  in  Macedo- 
nia. He  wanted  a  Patroclus,  whose  funeral  he  might  solemnize ; 
when,  during  his  stay  there,  Festus,  his  Remembrancer  and 
favourite  freedman,  died ;  as  some  affirmed,  of  a  distemper ;  but 
so  opportunely,  that  others  said  he  was  taken  off  by  poison  for  the 
purpose.     Caracalla  ordered,  after  the  example  of  Achilles,  a 

i  Heiodiao,  L  4,  c.  8. 

large 
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large  pile  of  wood  to  be  collected.  The  body  was  carried  forth 
from  the  city,  and  placed  on  it,  in  the  middle.  He  slew  a  variety 
of  animajs,  as  victims.  He  set  fire  to  the  pile;  and,  holdings 
phial  in  his  hand  and  pouring  a  libation,  as  Achilles  had  done, 
invoked  the  winds  to  come  and  consume  it  His  seeking,  for  he 
was  nearly  bald,  a  lock  of  hair  to  throw,  into  the  flames  creafed 
laughter ;  but  the  little  which  he  had  he  cut  off.  He  is  said  to 
have  continued  the  farcev,  by  allotting  prizes  for  Games ;.  and  to 
have  concluded  it,  by  imagining,  that  he  had  taken  Troy,  and: 
distributing  money  among  his  spldiers  on  the  ocqa^ion  \ 

HI,  A  statue  of  .Achillea  at  Sigeuri*  standing  on  a  column,  is 
noticed  by  Tertullia»%  a  lewnsd  father  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  representing  him  delicately  attired,  with  one  of  his  ears  bored 
and  a  ring  pepdaat.  at  the  bottora,.  after  the  manner  of  women ;. 
and  Serviu&oa  Virgil3  mentions*,  that  it  was  said  there  had  been 
a  statue  of  him  at  Sig&im  with  this  female  ornament.  Such  a 
figure  might  correspond  with  the  tafe  of  his  having  been  concealed; 
a»  a  giri  at  a  bo^idin^sch^o)  far  young  ladies ;  but  w$s  ill-suited 
to  the  chattel  of  the  taro  ii>  the  IUas.  It  wa*  probably -the 
pqagp  «|  up  by  Ca»aeaUk4  bofo*e  his  departure  firwi  Hium* 
which  wm  thus  abmsdly  deeoeated..   , 

1  Dip  fragment.    Vales,  p.  754.    Wotton,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  31  fr  319. 
,     *DcpaUio,  n,<Ss,.  '  «•  JEhdcl,.!..  *- Wottoou. 

CHAPTER- 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE   EMPERpR  GALIEN. 
I.  The  Troia  ravaged  by  tJie  Goths. — II.  The  medals  of  Ilium. 

I.  xtLFTER  Caracalla  is  a  gap  in  our  story,  which  continues  to 
the  time  of  Galien  ;  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  harassed  by 
irruptions  of  the  Goths  \  One  body  of  these  barbarians,  crossing 
the  Strait  of  the  Hellespont,  carried  desolation  into  the  province  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
and  returned  to  afflict  Thrace,  loaded  with  plunder  and  laying 
waste  on  their  journey  "  Troy  and  Ilium,  which,  after  scarcely 
time  to  take  breath  a  little  from  the  Agamemnonian  war,  are 
.  again  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy/'  So  says  Jornandes  % 
no  adept,  it  should  seem,  in  antient  chronology.  His  Troy  was 
probably  Troas.  Another  body,  which  passed  down  the  Helles- 
pont and  sacked  Athens,  ravaged  in  their  way  back  "  the  shores 
of  Troy ;  whose  fame,  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  immortalised  by  Homer; 
will  probably  survive  the  memory  of  their  conquests/'  No  ! 
both  are  alike  consigned  to  the  lasting  page  of  History. 

*  Procopius  Bell.  Goth.  1.  x.  c.  15.    Trebeliius  Pollio,  p.  719.    Hist.  Aug.  Scrip- 
tores. 

*  De  rebus  Gothicis,  c,  xx. 

II.  The 
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II.  The  right  or  privilege  of  coining  had  been  continued  to  the 
Ui6ans  under  the  Romans.  Their  medals,  of  which  the  number^ 
from  distinct  dies  is  not  greats  represent  their  Palladium,  the 
River-god  Scamander,  Ganymedes,  Laocoon,  or,  perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  descent  of  the  Iulian  family*  iEneas.  making  his 
escape  from  Troy  with  his  father  Anchises  and  his  son.  On 
the  reverse  is  chiefly  exhibited  the  champion  of  Troy  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  two,  or,  as  he  is  described  in  the  Ilias,  by  four  horses ;; 
provoking^  as  it  were*  the  Greeks  to  combat ;  with  the  legend, 
Hector  of  the  Iliians  \  One,  exceedingly  rare,  struck  under  the 
Emperor  Macrinus,  has  Hector  with  another  warrior  endeavouring 
to  drag  away  the  naked  body  o£  Patroclus,  and  Ajax  ioterposihg 
to  rescue  it  \  The  specimens  remaining  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  descend  to  Commodus,  Severus,  apd  Geta*  if  not  lower  ; 
that  is,  nearly  to  the  aera  when  the  practice  ceased  or  was  for- 
bidden among  the  cities  of  the  empire  ;  of  whose  coinage  few,  i£ 
any,  examples  are  said  to  occur  after  Galien.  We  have  Aothjng; 
to  add  until  we  come  to  the  Emperor  Ctyistantine. " 

1  BETQP  UI6«K.  »  Mufeufla.CVAlbani*  v.  u  &S9&J19r 
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CHAPTER   XXXIIL 

CONSTANTINE   THE    GREAT, 

I.  A  sea-fight  in  the  Hellespont. — II.  ffis  design  to  build  New  Rome 
in  the  Trite.— 111.  Account  given  of  it  by  Sozomenus.—lV.  By 
Zozimus  and  Zonaras. — V.  Its  improbability. 

I.  1 N  the  war  between  the  two  Emperors  Constantine  called 
afterwards  the  Great  and  Ucinnius,  Crispus,  the  son  of  the  former 
and  his  admiral,  selected,  on  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  eighty  of  his  vessels ;  with  which,  that  narrow  sea 
not  suiting  a  larger  number,  he  resolved  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
whosefleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred  vessels,  advanced  to  meet  him, 
thinking  to  surround  him  without  difficulty ;  but  was  soon  thrown 
into  confusion ;  and,  night  approaching,  put  into  the  jEantian 
port  (that  if  JEsntitum),  as  Crispus  did  into  that  of  Elete ;  but, 
on  the  following  day,  came  forth  again  with  a  strong  north  wind l. 
The  commander  dien  found  that  Crispus  had  been  joined  by  the 
remainder  of  his  ships,  and  hesitated  about  renewing  the  battle. 
Meanwhile,  toward  noon,  the  north  wind  subsiding,  a  strong 
south  wind  *  prevailed,  and  forced  his  ships  on  the  shore  of  Asia, 

*  Boreas.  *  Notus. 

'"  *  which 
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Ivhich  was  not  distant;  when  some  were  driven  on  rocks,  and 
others  sunk  ;  so  that  five  thousand  men  perished,  and  only  four 
vessels,  with  the  Admiral,  escaped  \ 

II.  That  Julius  or  Augustus  Caesar,  the  imaginary  descendants 
of  iEneas,  full  of  the  prophesy  which  entailed  universal  dominion 
in  perpetuity  on  their  family,  should  conceive  a  proje6t  to  for- 
ward more  fully  its  literal  accomplishment  by  returning  to  the 
country  from  which  their  great  ancestor  was  said  to  have  migrated, 
and  removing  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ilium  or  Troy,  is  less  sur- 
prising, than  that  Constantine  should  adopt  nearly  their  plan,  and 
have  resolved  on  building  New  Rome  in  the  Troas,  without  similar 
motives  and  prejudices ;  if  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  conside- 
ration that  on  this  coast  was  obtained  the  great  naval  victory,  which 
had  secured  the  supreme. power  to  him  without  a  partner  or  com- 
petitor. ^ 

.  III.  The  best  authority  for  die  above  fact,  which  is  mentioned 
by  several  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  of 
Hermias  Sozomenu.?;  who  composed  an  Ecclesiastical  History 
about  half  a  century  after  the  name  of  Byzantium  had  been 
changed  into  that  of  Constantinople.  He  relates  as  follows :  The* 
emperor  "  having  taken  possession  of  the  plain  which  lies  before 
Ilium  near  the  Hellespont,  beyond  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  where  the 
<3reeks,  at  the  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  are  said  to  have  lad  a  station  for  their  ships  and 

1  Zosimug,  c.  24. 

X  tents, 
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tents,  he  there  traced  the  outline  and  ground-plot  of  a  city ;  and 
be  constructed  gates  in  a  conspicuous  {dace ;  which  still  at  th» 
day  are  seen  at  sea  by  those  who  sail  along  the  coast.  While  he 
was  employed  on  this  undertaking,  God  appeared  to  him.  by 
night,  and  warned  him  to  go  in  quest  of  another  place  V  con- 
ducted him  to  Byzantium,  and  admonished  him  to  erect  his  city 
there  and  to  call  it  by  his  own  name. 

IV.  Zosimus*  who  lived  under  Theodosius  the  younger,  re- 
lates, that,  "  when  the  Emperor  came  to  the  Troas,  and  to  that 
old  place  Ilium,  a  site  being  found  fit  for  building  a  city,,  he  laid 
die  foundations,  and  carried  some  part  of  the  wall  on  high  ;. 
which,  he  says*  is  stilt  to  be  seen  in  saiKng  toward  die  Hellespont; 
but,  because  he  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  work  which  be  had  be- 
gun, he  removed,  leaving  it  imperfect,  as  it  was,  to  Byzantium." 
According  to  Zonaras,  die  undertaking  was  recommended  by  arr 
Oracle,  and  the  promontory  Sig6um  was  one  pf  the  places  selected 
for  the  purpose*  and  there  he  wsto  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  new  city. 

V.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Soromems,  the  historian  firsT 
quoted,  knew  where  the  Greeks  did  enearap,  or  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hellespont  «r  the  barrow  o£  Ajax,  or  die  plain  before- 
Ilium.  Zosimus,  wha relates  the  tafe  after  him  with  some  yaria~ 
tion*  and  Zonaras,  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Both  were  igno- 
suit;  Zonaras  grossly  so*    Some  later  writers  hare  seconded  die* 

^L*iL  cited,  and  translated  bj  Mr«  JtalsdL    Note  on  KL  Chevalier,  p;  49; 

same 
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same  transaction  without  increasing  its  probability ;  and  I  give 
-equal  credit  to  the  story  of  the  commenced  foundation  and  of 
the  heavenly  vision,  which  prevented  its  progress.  No  sagacity 
was  then  requisite  to  foresee  or  foretell  of  a  city  about  to  be  placed 
on  the  bay  before  Ilium,  that  it  must  soon  be  destitute  of  a  port ; 
and  the  emperor  would  have  been  as  foolish  in  chusing  such  a  site, 
as  Wind  in  neglecting  the  superior  advantages  of  that  of  Byzantium, 
It  was  believed  by  the  people  of  Constantinople  that  he  caused 
the  Palladium  to  be  transported  from  Rome,  and  buried  it  in  the 
market-place  of  that  cky. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV; 

THE  EMPEB.OB.  JULIAN. 

I.  Of  the  Trbia  and  Chersonesus.— II.  Privileges  of  the  Ili&tns, 
—III.  Of  Minerva  of  Ilium* 

I.  A.MMIANUS  Marcellinus ',  an  author  contemporary  with, 
Julian,  makes  mention  of  Ilium,  "  famous  for  the  fall  of  heroes ;" 
of  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Ajax;  of  the  towns  Dardanus  and 
Abydos;  of  Sestos  on  die  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont,  and  of 
Cynossema,  ««  where  Hecuba  is  believed  to  be  buried  ;•'  of  Troas ; 
and  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus. 

*  Ilium  heroicis  caabtu  olanun,  p.  307. 
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The  Hieans,  if,  under  Julian,  they  had  ceased  to  solicit  or  to 
obtain  new  favours  from  the  Romans,  were  still  distinguished  by 
the   enjoyment  of   those  already  conferred  on   them,  some  of 
which  were  uncommon  in  quality  or  extent     In  the  Digests,  or 
Books  of  Civil  Law,  which  were  compiled  by  this  emperor,  Cal- 
listratus  *  is  cited  as  saying,  "  To  the  Uiensjans,  both  on  account 
of  the  famous  nobility  of  the  people  and  of  their  connection  with 
the  origin  of  the  Romans,  now  of  old  time,  both  by  decrees  of 
the  Senate  and  by  constitutions  of  the  Emperors,  is  granted  ^  the 
most  ample  immunity,  so  that  they  may  claim  exemption  even 
from  wardship,  to  wit,  of  those  orphans,  who  are  not  Iliensians  z 
and  that  by  a  rescript  of  the  god  Pius,"  meaning  Antoninus^ 
"  To  die  Iliensians,,  says  another  famous  lawyer,  Ulpian„  who 
was  minifter  of  Alexander  Severus,  it  is  granted,  that  he  who  is> 
born  of  an  Iliensiaa  mother  may  be  a  denison ;"  an  expedient,  it 
should  seem,  devised  to  continue  the  race  of  townsmen  and 
Trojans.     The  same  privilege  had  been,  accorded  and   was  pre- 
served, probably  for  the  like  purpose,  to  die  people  of  Delphi 
Julian  opened  again  the  heathen  temples  which  Constantinc^ 
Vhen  he  declared  Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire,, 
had  commanded  to  be  shut.     Whether  Minerva  of   Ilium  had 
been  removed  or  deprived  of  her  honours,  we  are  not  told  ;   but 
Ulpian  is  cited  in  the  Digests  as  saying,  she  u  has  been,  capabja- 
of  inheriting,  or  a  legacy  might  be  left  to  her*/' 

*  Digest,  ad  Municip.  in  lege  17,  Tit.  i.  p.  284,  and  Strabo, .  Conuneut.  p.  2*4. 

*  Digest.  1.  50,  Tit.  1.  p.  170 jr. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

I.  Of  the  progress  of  Christianity.  —  II.  The  condition  of  tfitr 
country. — III.  The  Chersonesus  fortified  and  Choirodocastwm 
erected  by  Justinian. — IV.  Approaching  change  in  the  Trdia. 

I.  Jt  HE  attachment  of  the  Hi6ans  to  their  favourite  goddess- 
Minerva  had  begun  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  was  rooted 
and  confirmed  by  long  usage  and  the  experience  of  her  supposed 
patronage  and  protection  for  many  succeeding  agesr.  Moreover^ 
their  general  practice  of  idolatry,  which  is  noticed,  particularly^ 
their  worship  of  Hector  and  Helen,  by  some  early  Christian; 
writers x ,  was  inveterate.  It  was  easier  to  regulate  public  worship 
than  to  controul  private  devotion.  Imperial  edicts  might  abolish 
the  open  homage  which  the  Ili6ans  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
to  the  greater  deities,  as  well  as  to  Scamander,  Hector,  the  Grecian 
heroes,  and  the  like,  of  inferior  rank,  without  removing  the  pre- 
judices of  individuals.  Paganism  was  no  where  eradicated,  but 
by  degrees ;  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  a  concealed  respect  and' 
regard  for  objects  of  popular  veneration,  sanctified  by  antiquity 
and  tradition,  continued  either  in  the  Troia  or  Chersonesus;  but 
on  the  complete  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire  we  find  Ilium  the  See  of  a  bishop,  which  was  probably  en— 

1  Clemens  Romanus.    Athenagpnp* 

dowecK 
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dowcd  with  the  possessions  of  Minerva ;  whose  temple,  if  not 
then  a  ruin,  was  converted,  it  is  likely,  into  his  cathedral.  Si- 
g6um,  which  seems  to  have  recovered  in  some  degree  its  con- 
sequence, was  raised  to  the  same  dignity ;  and  both  churches  were 
under  the  Metropolitan  of  Cyzicus.  Troas  had  also  a  bishop.  In 
die  Chersoncsus,  a  Metropolitan  had  his  seat  at  Madytos  \ 

II.  History,  after  the  abolition  of  heathenism,  is  long  silent 
concerning  die  Troia  and  Chersonesus.  Several  of  their  cities* 
become  inconsiderable  before,  were  abandoned,  died,  or  lingered 
on  in  gradual  decay,  and  with  their  end  visibly  approaching. 
Ilium  and  Dardanus  are  among  the  places,  which,  having  at- 
tained to  a  good  or  rather  an  extraordinary  old  age,  perished. 
Of  Rhoet6um  or  of  jEant6um  I  have  met  with  no  mention  in 
any  antient  author,  if  we  except  Sozomenus,  after  Constantine  die 
Great ;  in  whose  time  the  port  of  iEant6um  was  become  die  prin- 
cipal, if  not  sole,  receptacle  of  sliipping,  on  the  coast  beneath 
Ilium.  Alexandria  is  noticed  as  a  deserted  place,  by  the  epito- 
mizer*  of  Strabo;  it  is  supposed  between  the  years  nine  hundred 
seventy-six  and  nine  hundred  ninety  six, 

III,  A  new  wall,  with  a  fosse,  was  made  across  the  isthmus  of; 
the  Chersonesus  by  the  Emperor  Justinian ;  and,  besides  other 
precautions,  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  repeated  in- 
cursions and  ravages  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  Bulgarians,  he 
erected  strong  casUes  near  Elctis  and  Sestos  \     One  of  these  for- 

*  D'Anville  Acad.  Insc.  t.  28,  p.  339. 

*  SeeM.  Chevalier,  p,  3J.    Note  by  Mr.  Dslzelf.  *  Procopiu*,  p.  36. 

tresses, 
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tresses,  on  which  was  to  depend  the  future  fate  of  the  Chersonesus,. 
stood  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  rising  exceedingly  abrupt 
above  the  latter  place,  then  neglected  and  defenceless ;  was  named 
Chotrodocastron ;  deemed  utterly  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  and' 
from  its  situation  impregnable  \  The  fleet  of  Justinian  under 
Belisarius  had  its  station  at  Abydos,  which  was  one  of  the  few 
surviving  cities ;  but  of  which  no  farther  mention  is  made  for-* 
above  three  centuries,  except  that  it  was  besieged 2  between  the 
years  one  thousand  ninety-three  and  one  thousand  ninety-seven.. 
I  have  only  to  add  here  what  is  related  by  a  Byzantine  historian  ',. 
that  an  immense  treasure  collected  by  Theodore  Lascares  was  re- 
posited  for  security  in  a  fortress,  opposite  formerly  the  Scamander,, 
and  called  by  the  diminutive,  Astytzium-. 

IV.  Troy,  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  taken  about 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  before  the  Christian  sera.. 
The  worship  of  the  heroes  lasted,  if  not  longer,  to  die  beginning 
of  the  third  century  after  it.  During  this  period,,  they,,  with  the 
other  warriors*  were  believed  to  haunt  the  plain  where  they  fell ; 
their  monuments  were  approached  with  awe,,  and  their  names 
were  familiar  even  to  the  herdsman  and  shepherd.  A  new  race 
of  people  is  now  about  to  arrive  in  the  Troia,  entirely  strangers,, 
ignorant  of  its  antient  renown*  unacquainted  with  the  names  Ilium, 
or  Troy,  Achilles  or  Ajax*  Hector  or  Homer.     These  found  the- 

*  Procopias,  1.  it.  c.  iav    The  name  may  be  translated  Hog-way-castle.. 

*  By  Tzachas. 

*'Georg.  Pacbym.  p.  33,  it  rf-ulU  awZnapcutyi  fr^if  rf  v%  wa*  An3&'«  v*Mop &**»*. 

cities,, 
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cities,  except  Abydos,  in  ruins;  and,  if  the  Heroes  were  not 
quite  forgotten,  their  barrows  were  neglected,  and  those  by 
Sigeum  and  Rhoet6um  again  become  such  as  they  were  left  on 
the  departure  of  the  Greek  army  from  before  Troy,  solitary  ob- 
jects by  the  sea-shone. 

CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

INVASION  OF  THE  TROIA  AND  CHERSONE^US  BY  THE  TURKS. 
I.  Abydos  betrayed. — IL  They  surprize  Choirodocastron. 

I.  X  HE  Turks,  having  extended  their  conquests  in  Asia  Jo  the 
chores  of  the  Hellespont  under  Orchan,  attacked  Abydos.  The 
Greek,  who  commanded  there,  made  a  brave  defence,  but  was 
betrayed  by  his  daughter.  Enamoured  with  the  person  and  valour 
of  one  of  the  assailants ',  whom  she  had  beheld  from  the  wall, 
she  threw  a  letter  over  the  battlements,  promising,  if,  the  army 
being  first  withdrawn,  he  would  return  at  the  head  of  a  select 
party  in  the  night,  she  would  admit  him  into  the  town.  Tlie 
•garrison,  on  the  supposed  departure  of  the  enemy,  indulged  in 
festivity  ;  and  the  governor  was  surprised  in  his  bed  \  Orchan 
came  to  Abydos ;  and  the  Hellespont  did  not  long  continue  the 
boundary  of  the  Turkifli  Empire. 

*  Abdurachman;  *  fandya'g  Travels,  p.  let. 

II.  It 
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II.  It  is  related  in  the  annals  of  this  people  \  that  Soliman,  son 
of  Qrchan,  'taking  an  airing  on  horseback  in  the  country  lately 
conquered,  came  to  some  fine  ruins  of  edifices,  which  had  re- 
mained there  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  which 
he  beheld  with  wonder ;  I  suppose  to  the  reliques  of  Alexandria 
Tfoas,  or  rather  of  Ilium.  After  viewing  this  desolate  city,  he 
was  observed  to  remain  musing  and  silent.  On  being  asked  the 
reason,  he  answered,  that  he  was  considering  how  the  sea  between 
ihcm  and  the  opposite  coast  could  be  crossed  without  the  know- 
lege  of  the  Christians.  Two  of  his  retinue  offered  to  pass  over 
privately  at  the  Strait,  which  is  described  as  a  Greek  mile  wide* 
A  float  was  provided,  they  Janded  before  day-break,  and  laid  con- 
cealed among  vines,  until,  a  Greek  coming  by,  they  seized  and 
returned  with  him  to  the  Emperor ;  who  gave  orders  that  their 
captive  should  be  kindly  treated,  and,  on  his  undertaking 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  castle  erected  by  Justinian  above 
Sestos2,  caused  trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  a  large  raft  to  be  con- 
structed; on  vhich,  with  about  fourscore  men,  Soliman  crossed 
the  Strait ;  and  arriving,  under  colour  of  the  jnight,  at  the  fortress,  , 
found,  without  the  entrance,  such  was  the  supine  negligence  and 
security  of  the  Greek?,  a  dung-hill  as  high  as  the  wall.  His 
soldiers  mounted  over  it,  and  easily  got  possession  of  the  place ; 
*he  people,  a  few  excepted,  being  engaged  abroad  in  harvest- 
work.-    Thus  did  the  Turks  obtain  their  first  footing  in  Europe, 

^  Jveuenclarius,  p.  3 14,  -*  ChoirodAcastron,  called  by  the  Turks,  Zementc-hiMflr. 

Y  in 
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in  1 357.  The  levity  and  folly  of  the  Greeks  was  apparent  in  their 
jesting  on  the  loss  of  this  strong-hold,  and  proving,  by  quibbling 
on  the  name,  that  the  Turks  had  only  taken  from  them  a  Hog-stie. 
But  the  taking  of  this  Hog-stie  soon  led  to  that  of  Madytos,  which 
was  a  populous  place,  of  Callipolis,  and  of  a  large  portion  of 
Europe,  besides  the  Chersonesus. 


CHAPTER     XXXVII. 

OF   THE   STRAIT   OF   THE   HELLESPONT. 

I.  Importance  of  its  command  under  Mahomet  the  first.— 
II.  Under  Amurath  the  second.—lll.  Under  Mahomet  the 
second. 

I.  W  HILE  the,.  Greeks  yet  continued  in  possession  of  their  ca- 
pital, and  the  Turks  were  employed  in  enlarging  and  settling  their 
dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  command  of  the  passage  of 
the  Strait  of  the  Hellespont  was  an  object  of  great  importance  both 
to  the  Infidels  and  Christians. 

Mahomet  the  first,  when  at  war  with  his  brother  Musa,  who 
held  the  portion  of  the  Turktfh  Empire  in  Europe  to  which  the 
Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  with  Callipolis,  belonged,  npt  being  able  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  invade  him  from  Asia,  was  repeatedly 
compelled  to  covenant  with  the  Greek  Emperor  Emmanuel  for 

the 
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the .  transportation  of  his  army,  to  and  fro,  at  the  Strait  of  the 
Bosphorus  above  Constantinople ;  where  he  obtained  permission 
afterwards '  to  erect  a  fortress  on  the  side  of  Asia  with  a  small  town 
in  it  \ 

II.  Amurath  the  second,  advancing  from  Magnesia  by  Mount 
Sipylus  to  assist  his  son  Mahomet  the  second,  who  resided  at 
Adrianople  in  Europe  and  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  the  Hun- 
garians, found,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Hellespont,  that  the  gal  lies 
of  the  Christian  powers  were  stationed  at  Callipolis  to  prevent  a 
junction  of  their  armies.  He  was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  and 
marched  away  to  the  Strait  above  Constantinople,  and  there  effected 
a  passage  in  skiffs ;  but  the  difficulty  and  danger  which  he  had  en- 
countered made  so  forcible  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  bound 
himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  secure  in  future  the  communication 
between  the  two  continents  by  building  a  fortress  in  Europe  op- 
posite to  that  already  provided  by  his  father  in  Asia ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  execute  his  design. 

III.  Mahomet  the  second,  returning  from  an  expedition  into 
Asia,  found  likewise,  when  he  came  to  the  Hellespont,  the  Strait 
there  guarded,  by  a  Christian  fleet,  and  was  forced  to  pursue  the 
same  rout  as  Mahomet  the  first  and  Amurath  had  done ;  but, 
after  passing  at  the  Bosphorus,  he  commenced  immediately  pre- 
parations for  the  fatal  work  planned  T>y  his  father;  and,  to  insure 
expedition  in  the  execution  pf  it,  attended  its  progress  in  person. 

1  In  1414. 

*  Aicas  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  133.    Knollcs,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Y2  The 
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The  castle  or  town  was  begun  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
1452,  and  finished  in  a  few  months.  He  placed  in  one  of  the 
towers  brass  guns1,  which  discharged  stone-balls  of  above  six 
hundred  pounds  in  weight*.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  Emperor 
supplicated  and  remonstrated  to  no  purpose.  This  fortress  was 
much  too  near  to  Constantinople,  which  was  besieged  and  taken 
in  July,  in  the  following  year,   I45S. 


CHAPTER     XXXVIIL 

I.  Of  a  Utter  from  Mahomet  tke  second  to  the  Pope. — II.  Of  the 
Castles  of  the  Strait  of  the  Hellespont.— UL  Of  tlte  Castks  at 
the  Mouth. 

I.  IVlAHOMET  the  second  was  less  ignorant  and  more  silly 
than  I  should  suppose,  if  indeed  he  wrote  to  Pope  Pius  the 
second,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done ;  "  I  wonder  that  the  Italians 
should  bandy  against  me,  seeing  we  have  one  common  original 
from  the  Trojans,  and  that  I  have  an  interest,  as  well  as  they,, to 
revenge  the  Wood  of  Hector  on  the  Greeks,  whom  they  favour 
against  me  \" 

1    X*Mf. 

*  Mahomet  ordered  that  it  should  be  called  Basc-keten,  in  Greek  utpmX**Wfc,  Bate 
caput,  iesen  scindens.  bucas,  c.  34.  His  history  was  published  in  1649,  .  H*  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  by  the  princes  of  Lesbos  to  the  Conqueror  of  Constantinople. 

>  Bayle  in  Jcamania.    He  cites  Montague's  EfTays. 

II.   It 
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II.  It  was  this  Emperor,  who,  after  providing  Cut-throat  * 
castle  on  the  Propontk,  having  felt  the  importance  pfthe  Strait  of 
the  Hellespont,  constructed  a  small  town  in  Asia  toward  Madytos,, 
"  where  sailing  in,  says  my  Author*,  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont ;"  and  another  small  town  in  Europe,  opposite  to  that 
in  Asia ;  for  the  security  of  Byzantium  and  the  Euxine  sear  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  which  supplied 
him  with  no  inconsiderable  navy.  He  placed  in  both  these  little 
towns  about  thirty  cannon 3  of  the  largest  size,'  with  not  a  few 
others ;  and  having  made  that  on  the  Asiatic  side  a  naval  station  #;.. 
no  vessel  was, permitted  to  proceed'  toward  the  Hellespont  without 
stopping  that  all  on  board  might  appear  before  the  Governor ; 
precautions,  which  were  taken,  the  historian  *  relates,  on  account 
of  the  war  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage  with  the  Venetians, 
the  freedom  of  whose  commerce  was  much  impeded  both  by  his 
barriers  and  ordinances*  Abydost  abandoned  or  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  lying  desolate,  as  well  as  Sestos,  those  antient  cities  were 
succeeded  in  some  degree  of  their  importance,  as  in  some  of  the 
advantages  of  their  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont 
from  the  Propontis,  by  these  castles ;  to  which  the  name  Dardcs 
ntlli,  since  continued  and  in  general  use  among  the  Europeans,  k 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Italian  sailors  then  frequenting 
those  seas. 

2  Avpmamvm.  *  Chalcocondylas,  Hist.  1.  vui.  p.  aoi. 

*  Chalcocondylai,  Hist.  1.  x.  p.  282. 

III.  In 
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III.  In  the  war  of  Candk  die  Venetians  got  possession  of  Tene- 
dos,  but  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Turks,  who  bribed  the 
Governor  with  a  large  sum  of  money \  Near  this  island  the 
Turkish  Armada  was  defeated  in  a  famous  sea-fight,  in  1659. 
The  then  Emperor  Mahomet  the  fourth,  erected  two  castles  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  Mgsnn  sea z ;  and  these 
are  commonly  called  The  New9  as  the  others  are  The  Old, 
Castles  of  Romelia  and  Natolia,  or  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


CONCLUSION. 

JYL ANY  of  the  antient  names  of  the  places  within  our  limits 
had  fallen  into  disuse  or  oblivion,  were  changed  through  super- 
stition, or  disguised  by  a  corrupt  pronuntiation,  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Turks,  who  have  not  contributed  to  their  restoration 
or  elucidation. 

Neither  a  state  of  slavery  nor  a  Turkish  government  is  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  population  or  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  ' 
country.    These  districts  are  still,  as  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  thinly  inhabited,  and  by  a  people  groaning,  especially 
the  Greeks,  under  the  misery  of  oppression. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  ravages  formerly  committed  on  the  borders  N 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  on  the  destruction  of  the  cities  there,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  coasts  are  desolate,  and  that  the  in- 

1  Wheder>  Travel*,  p.  64.  *  D'AnvUle,  Acad.  Insc  t.  a8,  p*3*9» 

terior 
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from  a  ttttrr  fmm  Dr.  SchiUm&nn  (n    Tht   LomTmi 
i  *Mde#itot*  of  l>artlancif<nr  Qtt+ 17. 

Having  been  officially  requested  by  the  Turk- 
ten  Government  rn  hasten  to  the  LMleapont,  iu  order  lo 
tjn,ny  III*  Majesty  T>mtu  Pedro  It-  to  theTroqd,  I 
left  my  excavations  nt  Mycenm  on the  t>th,  niiti  arrived 
fa  ere  on  Frld&y,  the  13th  hnt.  Thw  Etuperor  arrin.-d  on 
FuniLiy.  the  15  th  ujhL,  at  fi:30  a.  in.  by  tbe  Anntriiui 
ite&mct  Aqnllji  hn^-rudc,  (if  which  Gijit,  TVrcJg  is  the 
commander,  In  company  with  Her  Majesty  the  Emorc***, 
tJif  Oomtecso  de  i:  irr.il,  toe  Ylaconde  ite  Rom  R^tiro,  the 
Com to  de  OoblueaOt  now  French  Embuwriador  at 
B&ooknotai,  and  Dr.  Carl  He  lining,  a  young 
German  scholar,  whose  occupation  Is  to  apxtst  the 
Emperor  In  Ina  scientific  researches  The  lUSMii 
not  being1  a  fair  to  stand  the  fallgne  of  loii^  rl<W, 
!"  .mil  the  Cotntcssu  ile  Bam)  descended  hero  at  the 
i'ou^n'Mrn.  BiiiL,  where  the  Austrian  Consul,  Mr.  X. 
XuitilJoiJuuluH,  bad prepared  apartment*  fur  the  exalted 
v  I  h  1 1  o  in .  I  1  ]  at  1 1 1 1  e  1 3  on  c  >r  <  1 1  ae  com  i  m  u  iy  i  n  g  tb  e  Id  u  peror 
ituiL  tUe  retit  ut  tLe  Ui*rty  by  the  sauir-  steamer  tu  kluuio- 
k<*lv,  ut  thu  uiouiu  oi  tue  ocaiutiiiUer,  wiwre  uuroco  Htoud 
ready  for  all  of  us.  The  Governor-General  of  the  Archi- 
pelago had  sent  his  first  dragoman  and  political  agent, 
K.  Didymos,  as  well  as  a  colonel  and  a  captain,  with 
eight  gendarmes,  to  accompany  His  Majesty.  In  seeing 
at  Kouinkale*  the  very  strong  current  of  the  Hellespont, 
His  Majesty  remarked  that,  were  it  not  for  this  current, 
the  alluvia  of  the  Scamander  would  long  sinee  havo  shot 
up  these  Straits  and  united  Europe  to  Asia  by  a  new 
isthmus.  Having  left  to  our  right  the  tumuli  which  the 
tradition  of  antiquity  indicates  as  the  tombs  of 
Achilles  and  Patroclus,  we  forded  the  Scamander. 
which  has  at  ^present  but  little  water,  it  not 
having  rained  here  for  ten  months,  and  went 
straight  on  to  the  village  of  Kouni-koi,  where  I 
showed  to  His  Majesty  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander, 
now  called  Kaliratll-osinak.  and  the  still  very  deep 
ancient  bed  of  the  Simols,  now  called  Dumbrek-sou,  which 
formerly  flowed  here  by  a  right  angle  into  the  Scaman- 
der, whereas  now,  having  been  made  to  branoh  off  into 
several  ohanuels  to  serve  numerous  watermills.it  foims 
immense  and  always  impassable  swamps.  At  Hissarlik 
His  Majesty  examined  my  excavations  with  the  very 
deepest  interest,  and  delighted  the  company  by  his  cita- 
tions irom  the  "  Iliad,"  which  he  appears  to  know  almost 
entirely  by  heart.  All  the  indications  which  Homer  gives 
for  the  topography  of  Ilium  were  present  iu  his  mind, 
and  he  found  that  on  the  whole  the  situation  of  Hissarlik 
agreed  with  them ;  but  in  his  opinion,  the  two  large 
springs,  the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  the  one 
with  hot,  the  other  with  cold  water,  at  which 
Hector  was  killed  by  Achilles,  were  necessary  to 
establish  the  identity.  And  these  two  springs  of  hot 
and  cold  water  from  which  the  Scamander  originates 
exist  not  here,  but  at  a  distance  of  00  miles,  near  the 
summit  of  Mount  Ida,  the  Emperor  was  reluctant  to 
give  at  ouoe  his  decision  as  to  the  identity  of  Hissarlik 
with  the  Homeric  Ilium.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  say 
which  astonished  me  more,  the  Emperor's  deep  learning 
or  his  really  wonderful  memory.  With  refereuce  to  the 
dispute  as  to  tbe  existence  or  what  I  call  the  Scraan 
Gate,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  to  His  Majesty  that 
a  passage  to  the  north  of  the  gate  really  exists,  aud  that 
it  Is  blocked  up,  not  by  a  wall  of  stones,  but  by  the  rub- 
bish which  I  had  left  in  titu  merely  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  large  mansion  to  the  north  of  the  gate  is  over- 
laid by  a  posterior  pre-hlstorlc  palace,  because  I  had 
been  afraid  tuat  my  statements  would  otherwise  meet 
with  iucrediUity.  when  afterward  we  came  to  the  sacri- 
ficial altar,  I  showed  to  the  Emperor  the  remnants  of  its  , 
pedestal  of  un burnt  bricks,  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  | 
the  Winter  rains,  the  remnants  of  the  large  slab  with  | 
which  it  was  covered,  and  which  had  been  broken  by  the  , 
villagers,  as  well  as  the  large  sacrificial  stone,  out  out  in  i 
form  of  a  crescent,  which  had  been  rent  asunder  by  them, 
and  lay  now  on  the  ground  half  buried  in  the  rubbish. 
His  Majesty  was  very  indignant  at  the  vandalism  of  the 
present  JTrojanB. I 
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